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INTRODUCTION 

'‘Education in a democracy, both within and without the aehool, should 
devdop in each indindual the knowledge, intcrMe, ideals, hsbita and ftowers 
whereby he will find his place and use that place to shape both hiranlf and 
society toward ever nobler coda ”—BaBtUtt No. SS, IBIS, U. S. Bureau ej 
SdueaNon. 

“It is better to choose a vocation than merely to hunt a job.’’—TronJ; 
Worsens. 

'■Until aoeiety faces the question of the life careen its youth, the pnsent 
voeational anarchy will continue to besot the young work^oeken.”—Jfeysr 
fileonvidd. 

"The school is the institution best qualified to bridge the gap between 
education and industry.”—Afsrton C. licmani 

Until aodety recogaiaea ite rcaponnbility for the sdentific guid- 
gnee of our youths into thdr respective plsoa in the world of 
industry, wo must continue to carry the heavy burdens entailed 
by vocational disorpianization. Tlte futility of expecting our 
young people to find their own {daces wi^out any swastaniA 
beyond the rudiments of education is shown by the fact that 
nearly 60 per cent of the labor turnover in the industrial and 
commercial establishments of the United States occurs during the 
first six months of employment- In this field, as in most others, 
the fnasses /oire (iolicy is a failure. Never b^ore have the sons 
and daughtore of the people been turned out of school to earn 
their own living in such large numbers or into so complex a social 
order. Never before has there been sudi an insistent cry for help 
from a stumbling, groping, bewildered youth- 

A moment’s reflection will roveal four specific results of our 
failure to pve boys and girls the assistance they need during the 
period of transition from school to work: 

1. The employer is obliged to maintain a larger and more ex¬ 
pensive department for hiring and dbehargmg workers. 

2. The productive power of the nation is heavily restricted. 

3. We have in our midst an army of misfits in the industrial - 
world, who skip from job to job and eventuaUy contract a distaste 
for all honest labor, and perhaps drift into questionable pursuits. 
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4. There is a diacontent among workers, who are diseatisficd 
and unhap]!^, largely because of being tied to the wrong job. 

We, the American people, are not living up to the standards of 
social and industrial justice which we profess to believe in. In- 
stead of helping boys and girb to choose their vocations, wc are 
leaving them to hunt jobs. Instead of conserving the finest values 
of the nation, we are complacontly gambling in human lives. 

Binee the burdens of our vocational disorganization fall upon 
society, it is the right and the responsibility of society to apply 
the remedy—the scientific, educational and vocational guidance 
of youth; and this form of social service, which «ima diroedy at 
a better utilization human resources, should be undertaken, and 
in a limited way is being undertaken, by democracy’s chief agent— 
the public school. 

Beginning not later than the seventh grade, the life-career 
moUve should exert a powerful influence in all school work, which 
means that, from the age of twelve or thirteen onward, children 
should have the advantage of wise counsel in working out s plan 
for their future. 

Vocational guidance does not aim to dictate to a boy what his 
future shall be; it aims merely to ipvo him disinterested adult 
guidance in discovering bis own aptitudes, capacities and limita- 
tiona, and to furnish him with some knowledge of the various 
occupations. To achieve these ends, it seems imperative that now 
machinety should be eel up in the schools—new features added 
to the school system. The minimum reejuirements for effective 
work would seem to be Uiese: 

1. A Supervisor of Vocstioud Guidance or a Committee on 
Vocational Direction. 

2. A Vocational Bureau for the school dietrict 

3. At least one Vocational Counselor or a committee of such 
counaelora in every high school, every intermediate school and in 
eveiy elementary school having seventh and eighth grades. 

4. A modification of curricula, subject matter and methods of 
instruction in accord with vocationel aims. 

'The greatest obstacle in the way of carrying out such a program, 
aside from a backward social conscience, is doubtless the lack of 
knowledge of the occupations, trades and professions on the part 
of the teachera. 

Although there is a large and fertile field of reading matter on 
this fascinating subject, it is so scattered and so varied in mode 
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of treatmrat that it is not readily availaMe. Hence, this volume, 
which contains both a practical pi^bological treatment that 
would assist in the work of sclf-anajysis, and a vast store of well- 
arranged information about the various occupations, should prove 
a boon to any community which attempts the task of routing its 
youth into the various occupations, trades and professions. 

. So thoroughly has the author done hh work that the book is a 
veritable gateway to a liberal education in oontemporsry indus¬ 
trial, commercial and professional life. Each bibliography, while 
not exhaustive, is yet sulhcicntty copious to include the very latest 
and best in its chosen field. Here wn have a uniform treatment 
covering all the essential points in the study of scores of occupa^ 
tions, trades, callings and professions. It is worthy of note, too, 
that the author has not confined his discussion to tlie advisability 
of doing certain things, but has actually worked out a practical 
plan of prooedure- 

But tho use of such a work should not bo confined to the Super¬ 
visor of Vocational Guidance and the Vocational (>>uQse)or8; it 
should bo in the hands of every teaeber who has charge of boys 
and girls old enough to feel the vital appeal of the question: “What 
are you going to be when you grow up?” Under the stimulus of 
the vocational enlightenment and suiK^stion that teachers may 
imbibe from this volume, practically of the subjects of the cur¬ 
riculum may be given tlie vocational slant. 

Borrowing a phrase from the business world, let tho teachers 
begin to introduce the Ufo^arecr motive by “selling" their respec¬ 
tive subjects to their pupils. Let the algebra teacher show how 
algebra is related to the insurance business, to the construction 
of skyscrapers, to bridge building, to the dropping of bombs from 
an aeroplane, to the firing of the projectile, ete. Let the teacher 
of geometry point out some of the gemnetry in carpentry, archi¬ 
tecture, tunnel construction, sheet-met^ work, Burve 3 'ing, rail¬ 
roading, etc. Let the physics teacher show how intimately the 
principles of his subject are lulatcd to alJ engineering, construction 
WOTk, household sanitation, the structure ni the human body, etc. 
Let the teacher of chemistry make dear bow dosely chemistry is 
related to various occupations; agriculture, pharmacy, the manu¬ 
facture of paint, soap, inks, dyes, leather, steel, batteries, cement, 
etc., and convince his pupils that tb^ must know a great deal 
about the subject in order to qualify for any one of these occupa- 
tioDH. Let the teacher of biology show that his science lies at the 
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foundation of plumbbg, agrieullure, bacteriology,sanitation, medi- 
cine, veterinaiy science, dentistry, poultry raising, dairying, horti¬ 
culture, pharmacy, etc. Teachers of arithmetic, civics and com¬ 
mercial gkigraphy should take account of the fact that many boys 
have lost good poations in ^ buaineas world because they were 
deficient in these subjects. Where feasible, these teachers should 
show the relation of their subjects to civil service, the grocery 
business, office work, exporting muI importing, traffic manage¬ 
ment, railroading, etc. The histoiy teacher may also share in this 
w«k by tracing the history of indu^rial development uid show¬ 
ing how it influenced and was influenced by important historic 
events and periods. 

Some years ago, in the high school at Grand Bafuds, Mich., 
under Jesse B. Davis, there was “inmigurated a plan of teaching 
a knowledge of vocations Ihrou^ the regular course in English. 
Little noticed at first, this method has had a remarkable influ¬ 
ence, especially in interesting teadrers in occupational problems, 
and placing the task of vocational guidance directly upon the 
public schools.”* 

The public is seriously questioning the value of an education 
that largely ignores modern life and cenoorns itself chiefly with 
academic znattera and events of the past. Thoughtful peo^e are 
beoomiog exasperated tbst the publie schools, by clinging to tra¬ 
ditional courses of study, should persist in driving away half the 
boys and girls of the natioa before they are fifteen years old to 
drift about hopelessly frmn one job to another. 

Let the teacher once become uumated by the thought that every 
pupil in his cUss is being prepared to do a share of the world's 
work, and also by the notioo that the subject matter of the var¬ 
ious studies may be used as an instrument for exploring the capaci¬ 
ties and reveal^ the aptitudes and limitations of b<^ and girls, 
and the school will beewne tm^mmed. In the schools that are 
energized by the life^aieer motive, both teacher and pupils find 
the work wonderfully fasdnating. The new point of view gives 
aim and purpose to the various studies of the currioulum, and the 
question so often met, “I’m never going to use that subject, why 
should I study it?,’’ finds its answer in the regular work of the 
classroom. 

The time is at hand when every normal school should have a 

*Fiom "Vocstioul Guidaoce and tbs Public ScImoIb,” Bulktin No. 24, 
Bureau of Education, 1918. 
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ooune in the Prind^des and Practice of Tocationa! Guidsoce and 
the Study t£ Occupations. Every teacher, every normal school 
graduate, should know how to study an occupation, hojr to aoa- 
lyie it and how to present it to piculs in its relatbn to the subjects 
^y are teaching; all this, with a view to creating an incentive 
that will motivate school work with the most vital appeal possible 
—self^ntereet. 

Teachers, vocational counselors, managers of industrial plants 
who are striving to reduce labor turnover, y«mg peopb who have 
left school and have ambidotta to rise, dder people who are dis- 
contented with tiieir station in life and all others interested in 
educational and vocational guidance, placement work or follow-up 
work should find this book a most valuaUo compendium for study 
and reference. 

M. C. Leonard. 

DiccumoN Riob Continoatiok School, 

Jessbt Cerr, N. f., 

Fijnary, IMi 




PREFACE 


The object of this book is to present, in plain and non-technical 
language, a simple and effective plan vherebjr Ute individual may 
analyse his own capacities, aptitudes and int^ests, compare them 
with the requirements of representative occupations and plan his 
career accordingly. While designed primarily for the use of the 
individual directly concerned, it should prove of equal value to 
the professional vocational eounsckw and to all others—parents, 
teachers and social worlmrs—who are at times called upon (o act 
in the capacity of vocational counselor. 

When the author first engaged in vocational guidance work, he 
felt that the demands upon his services would be made chiefly by 
young people still in school. While this has proved true in the 
main, a surprisingly large proportion of those who have sought his 
oouneel were adults. Men and wesnen in all walks of life, includ¬ 
ing common laborers, office workere, farrom, mechanics, teachers, 
lawyers, doctors, engineers and bankera, have sought means of 
escape from the misery imposed by uncongenial employment. 
While the extent of this vocations] dtssatiefactioD among adults 
at first seemed surprising, upon more mature consideration it 
seemed to be but the logical consequence of the lack of early in¬ 
struction and guidance in choosing an occupathm. 

The fact is that our already overburdened school curriculum 
fails utterly to meet this vital demand that is being made upon it. 
While providing varied and expeitsivc instruction in numerous 
occupations, the school has neglected to help the immature student 
make a wise choice. Most of the information about occupations 
which the average pupil receives is mere beaisay, picked up fresn 
other persons equally ignorant, or from un<^cia} and oftentimes 
biased sources. Upon this scant and unreliable information, the 
pupil selects an industrial, a commercial ot a technolc^cal course 
and decides to prepare for architecture, accounting, engineering 
or what not. It is nut surprising, therefore, that under such cir- 
cumatanees so few pupils pursue their studies until the end, or 
that such a small proportion of those who do graduate and enter 
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the occupation of their choice find suecess or happinesB in their 
work. As a consequence, not only is the student’s future seriously 
jeopardised, but the large sums of money spent on his ftimlMH and 
fruitless education are wasted; our schools are overcrowded with 
unwilling students iriio see no connection between the studies 
they are reqmicd to pursue utd their future life work; and society 
is burdened by discontented and inefficient workers. 

The school must undertake to stem the growing tide of voca* 
tional restlessness and its consequent evils by reorganising its cur¬ 
riculum to include a study of the field of occupations for the pur¬ 
pose of comparison and sdection. A great deal has already been 
done in ^s direction by schooUand teachers all over the country, 
but the surface has only be»s scratched. Every normal school 
and college of education should provide a course in vocational 
guidance, so that every teacher, at least in the upper grades of 
the elementary schools, and in the trade, vocational, secondary 
and coatinuation schools, may obtain a working knowledge of 
approved vocational guidance practice. While it is not the aim 
of this book to provide a plan for the organisation and admin¬ 
istration of vocational guidance, it is hoped that this volume 
may prove valuable as a reference in connection with vocational 
guidance courses in the normal schools and colleges, and in the 
actual guidance work in the trade, vocational, secondary and 
continuation schools. 

In choosing a vocation, there are two main considerations—the 
personal quaWcatkms of tbc worker, and the requirements of the 
occupations. In this book emphasis is placed on the occupational 
rather than on the personal side of the problem, because in dealing 
with occupations, we are on solid ground, while in the study of 
the personal side of the problnn, we are still in the realm of experi¬ 
ment and speculation. In the old days, vocational guidance con¬ 
cerned itself ehiofly with the personal side—the determining of 
occupational fitness and promise means of such studies as 
phrenology and phyaognomy. Even today many people, even 
among the better educated, are lid to believe in the efficary of 
these pseudosciences. Becaise tA their historic interest, and in 
order to point out their fdlades, a brief study of phrenology and 
physiognomy is included in this book. 

Ignorance of the demands of occupations other than one’s own 
is a frequent cause of dtssatisfaction. A man who sees only the 
pleasant side of another's calling is more likely to become diautis- 
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fied with his own oeeupatioD ttum a man who has made a general 
study of a lai^ number of occupations and is familiar with their 
unpleasant demands as well as with thdr advantages. A study of 
this book will not infrequently bring contentment to a man by 
showing him the inadrisability tA making a change; while, on the 
other hand, where such a change is desirable, a study of the field 
of occupations in accordance with the instructions contained in 
this book should furnish the basis for a wise choice. 

It is not the intention of the author that the seeker of vocation 
guidance or information should depend entirely upon this book. 
On the contrary, tiic author hopes that this book will point the 
way towards further study of this important subject. There never 
was a time when opportunities for the well-trained worker were so 
great and numerous; on the other hand, it was never so easy for 
the careless or indifTcrent individual to drift into undesirable 
and hopeless pursuits. It is only by careful study and thought¬ 
ful discrinunation that the opportunities may be recognised and 
the pitfalls avoided. 

It is the confident belief of the author that a careful and eon- 
aeientious study of this book and a compliance with its instnio- 
tions will enable any average adult to solve bis vocational problem; 
and with the aid of a teacher or other competent and diaintcrested 
adviser, the adolescent should obtain equally gratifying results. 

To the late Eli Witwer Weaver, a pioneer in vocational guidanoe 
work, the author is indebted for insiriretion and for encouragement 
in the writing of this book. Acknowled^ento are also due to 
Merton C. Leonard for his scholarly introduction, and to Frank 
E. Mathewsou, director of the Industrial Department of the Wm. 
L. Dickinson Technical and Industria] High School, for valuable 
help and advice in connection with the publication of this book. 

The author is also indebted to the many jnoneers in the voca¬ 
tional guidance movement, notably Dr. F^ank Parsons, Meyer 
Bloomfield, Dr. John M. Brewer and Prof. Charles L. Jacobs, 
whose works have been a help and an inspiration; to the numerous 
writers of the books and other publicatioiis listed in the bibliog¬ 
raphies, and to the countless men and women in industry, 
business and the professions, fw vahuble information on the 
occupations. Wiluam Rosihgast^w. 

Wu. L . Dickinson Rior School, 

Jbrbbt Cut, N. J., 

FAnnry, 1624, 
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CHOOSING 



YOUR LIFE WORK 


“No two persona sre bom alike but each differs from 
the other in individual endowments, one being suited for 
one thing and another for another, and all things will 
be provided in euperior quality and quantity and with 
greatest ease, when each man works at a single occupa- 
Uon, in accordance with his natural gifts." Plato 
(427-347 B, C.). 


CHAPTER I 

CHOOSING A VOCATION 

The choice of a vocation is undoubtedly one of the most im> 
portant questions you will ever be called upon to consider. Few 
acts are fraught with more unbappinees and regret than that of 
stumbling into an ocaipation instead of m^ing a careful and 
deliberate choice, based upon a painstaking study of the aspira¬ 
tions and qualities within you and the opportunities all around 
you. The life work you choose will be your deepest source of 
happiness or of sorrow, depending upon whether or not it fills 
a need you really feet, and, moreover, upon whether or not 
your natural aptitudes, as well as your training and economic 
situation, fit you to realise that need. Real success and happi¬ 
ness demand a perfect adjustment between the requirements of 
the occupation and the personal gifts of the worker. 

The right choice of an occupation was never more important 
than it is today. This is the age of epecialisation, and the man 
who goes farthest along the road to success is the one who is 
trained to do some one thing well. But, more tlian tiiat, in order 
to meet the crushing competition that even the specialist must 
encounter, the successful man must have all that enthusiasm 
and energy which he can get only from doing the woric that 
nature intended him to do. 

Everyone has decided likes and dalikes. There are those 
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things which interest us and those which do not. No man, 
for instance, who has not the urge to spread the word of God 
and instill His love in the hearts and minds of mankind would 
ever choose, of bis own volition, the pulpit or the missionary 
field. Yet, there are thousands upon thousands of persons who 
not only feel no urge for the woric in which they engage, but 
actually hate that work. These people have never succeeded 
in making the most of their qtportimities, and never will suc¬ 
ceed. Their own lives and the lives of those dependent on 
them are made miserable through financial difiieulties and 
through mental and moral dissatisfaction and discontent. The 
reason why many a man’s life is wasted in seeking out the 
worthless plessures of the world is because he has not found 
happiness within the bounds of his work. The world is already 
too full of these misfits, for whom the careful choice of an 
occupation might have meant all tlie difference between success 
and failure, happiness and wretebedness. 

More than a oaUirat teaning toward certain interests is, how¬ 
ever, necessary to success. Just as the man without the urge 
of God within him should never take the pulpit, so no man, no 
matter how greatly be loved music, should choose the vocation 
of a compoeer unless nature had granted him one of her greatest 
gifta—inborn musical talent. Nor should a man with a frail 
body choose the military service no matter how much the woric 
appealed to him. 

So, in choosing a career, it may be said that there are two 
primal requisites. In the first place, every man should under¬ 
stand himself. He should know his own natural aptitudes, 
interests, ambitions, abilities, resources and limitations; and, 
second, he must know the requirements of a certain occupa¬ 
tion, and the conditioiis under which succesa may be won in 
that field. He must know what the duties, advantages, disad¬ 
vantages, compensations and opportunities for advancement are 
in that particular occupation, and he must know its social stand¬ 
ing, its peculiar demands, and the probable cost of preparation. 

One of the most deplorable things in the world is the fact 
that so many young people expect to drift into a career instead 
of choosing one deliberate^. After all, there ie nothing bsp- 
haiard in the whole imiveise; every one of God’s creations is 
capable of serving a definite purpose, and it should be onc'.s 
aim to find out and serve that purpose. 
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Ask a group of young men—^“Wliy did you choose tJus occu¬ 
pation?”—and the answers will be: 

“Because that was what the otiter boys ciid.” 

“Because I happened to get a job at that trade.” 

"Because I could make more moDQ' at that than at any¬ 
thing else.” 

Many could not answer this question at all, for the simple 
reason that they have never choeen a career, but just happened 
into it, and were without any definite purpose in following it. 
The impossibility of good results under such circumstances is 
self-evident. And tlie great pity of it is that so many people 
fail to realise that this hapbasard choosing may be avoided. 
There is not a person of ordinary intelligence who cannot ex¬ 
amine and question his physical and mental endowments and 
tell his tendencies of temperament and imagination as well as 
judge his natural intellectual powers. In short, he can examine 
everything which goes to make for ultimate success or failure 
in a particular line of work. He merely needs to be shown how. 

Often a man is diverted from bis true pursuit by chance, or 
by the desire or need for immediate financial return. Every 
man who allows himself to be so turned away must lay aside 
nil hope for future greatness. It is not putting it too strongly 
to say that it is every man’s duty to get into the right place, 
DO matter what the sacrifice in tbe beginning. He owes it to 
himself, to his Maker and to thoee dependent on him to get into 
the line of work for which nature intended him, and to get there 
as quickly as possible. 



CHAPTER II 


MEANS THAT HAVE BEEN EMPLOYED 

Man has always unconsciously realised the need of vocational 
guidance and has employed many means to help him determine 
v^at his proper vocation ehoutd be. It can be said that the 
attempt to control a person’s future goes back as far as the 
days of primitive man. Realising that a person’s fortune 
was dependent on two things—external circumstances and per¬ 
sonal characteristics—he attempted to control and influence both 
of these by crude magical fonnulaa. A little baby would be 
blessed in order that its life mi^t be successful, and incanta¬ 
tions were said over its cradle in order that all harm might be 
kept away from iU door. Often a new-born babe would be dedi¬ 
cated to a certain profession and all its life its relatives would 
pray for its success in that work. These euperstitious people 
aleo wore charms to ward off the evil spirits that might bring woe 
or even death. Great would be the sorrow of parents when 
some old witch cursed their child, end certain they were that the 
child would never escape from the dire results of that curse. 

It is even possible to find a few persons who still believe in 
the efficacy of these old forms, mid are certain that a person’s 
fortune may be assured or ruined, according to whether or not 
they appeal to the powers governing all the external forces of 
life. Superetitious country folk still believe that some strange, 
occult influence may be exerted which will mold infantile abil¬ 
ities and propensities. 

Man came finally to realise, however, that the external forces 
of life came and went regardless of his desires, or of anyone 
else’s. He came, also, to realise that he was born with certain 
gifts and without others, and ^at anything he might do to 
change these gifts would alter them but slightly. So, instead of 
merely willing a person's life to folkw a certain course, man is 
found endeavoring to (nek out certain signs and symbols which 
would indicate just what course an individual would follow 
in tiie future. The means to this end were also varied— 
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fortune telling, palmistry, clairvc^ance and the reading of horo> 
scopes being the most popular, and eonsidered the most reliable. 
From the day a baby first Jay in his cradle, his every act and 
movement were carefully watched and analysed in order tiiat 
his parents and relatives might have some hint as to what 
occupation the child should follow when be grew to be a man. 

There is no question that many people still believe in the 
efficacy of horoscopes, palmistry and clairvoyance as a final 
judge of what their life work ahould be. Prof. HolIingS' 
worth tells in his “Vocational Psychology” of one fond fatb|r 
who was determined that his son should be a chemist because 
as a child he had been fond of pouring water from one 
bottle into another I 

Just as reliance on the elements of crude magic was replaced 
by the slightly more rational tdiance on the value of fortune 
telling and clairvoyance, so tliia latter belief was superseded 
by the stage throu^i which we may now be said to be passing. 
There is no longer an attempt to control destinies by magic or 
to see the future by clairvoyant means, but our personal gifts 
are accepted as'things over which we have but slight control, 
sod there is an attempt to fit ourselves to enter some line of 
work for which our natural likes and aptitudes best fit us. 
Phrenology, physiognomy and vocational psychology are some 
of the important means through which tiiie attempt has been 
made to study tiie individual with this epeoial purpose in mind. 

Phrenology.—With Uie discovery of new medical theories, 
such as the circulation of the blood; with the perfection of new 
medical inventions, such as the microecc^; and with the develop¬ 
ment of surgery came an increased interest in the nature of the 
human body, especially the brain and skull. When science dis¬ 
covered that ability to eat, to sleep, to talk, to move—in fact, 
the ability to do anything—ivas controlled by the brain, and 
that, when certain sections of tJie brain were removed, the abil¬ 
ity to do certain tilings was taken away, those who had long 
been searching for a vocatkmBl principle to guide them jumped 
to the conclusion that here was a mcazu by which they could 
tell just what sor^ of work every person was. fitted to do. They 
believed that the external features of the skull were a perfect 
index to the mind and character of the individual. 

All such qualities as sodalnlity, sympathy, aggressiveness, 
perseverance, initiative and some thirty otiiers were supposed 
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to have their special little patch in the brain, and since the 
skull fitted so closely to tbe brain, it was thought that the 
greater the development of each of these qualities the greater 
would be tbe corresponding bump on the skull. It was then an 
easy matter for a person pracUctd in the art to “read” a person’s 
character with hie fingers. 

This early “science,” called Phrenology, was developed in 
1796 by Dr. Frans Joseph Gall, a Viennese surgeon. Dr. Gall 
started when a youth with noticing the difference in his play¬ 
mates. His own difficulties in memorising led him to observe 
that all persons who were (pfted in that way had very prom¬ 
inent eyes. With hk interest awakened, Dr. Gall, when a grown 
man, began independent research, examining many individuals 
in hospitals, asylums and schools, and especially noticing tlie 
heads of those who possessed some quality in marked degree. 
As a physician to tbe Hospital for Insane at Vienna he studied 
the various inluries to the brain. He had plaster and wax casts 
of skulls made, and lie studied the subject continually. In 1600 
he was aided in his work by Dr. J. G. Spursheim, a noted 
anatomist, who constructed a scalp chart showing some thirty- 
five definite areas, eacli of wliicb lie associated with some epeeial 
faculty. 

In 1607 a committee appointed by the Pane Inetitute of 
Psychological Research reported very unfavorably on pbrenologic 
practices, but Dr. Geo^ Combe of Edinburgh became converted 
to the science and contributed largely (o its popularity. Though 
the early foundere of the science were not far astray in some of 
their surmises, and though tlie scienco added much to the dis¬ 
covery of tlie facte of localization of motor and eensory func¬ 
tions in tlie brain area, nevertheless the significance of casual 
observations and of certain specific cases were greatly overesti¬ 
mated and soon gave life to the exaggerated claims of later fol¬ 
lowers of the science. Phrenological societies developed one 
after another, and soon tlie movement became entirely inde¬ 
pendent of scientific research. 

Those who claim phrenology today as a science whereby char¬ 
acter may be judged have outgrown the old system of bumps 
and hollows on a man’s bead. Nowadays the phrenologist 
judges character by head shape, and the relative proportions of 
each facul^ are judged by me^ring from the center of the 
brain. For instance, a person with a long head is supposed to 
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manifest great mental activity, great powers of concentration and 
foresight. A wide head is supposed to denote aggressiveness 
and combativeness, while a mao srith a round head is likely to 
be a reckless person, apt to act on impulse. A man who has a 
retreating upper forehead is not conaklered likely to be a thinker 
or writer. If he has a narrow depressed forehead he has no 
genius for invention, scientific study or mechanical construction. 
The phrenologist believes that no talents may be contained in the 
head of a man which measures less than % inches around the 
base of the brain, while a man with a head measuring 22 to 25 
inches must be very intelleetuaL Napoleon is supposed to have 
had the largest head in France, but there is some doubt whether 
all large-headed men are destined to be Napoleons! 

The phrenologists of today have differed very little from Gall 
and Spursheim in charting off the head. They have merely added 
a few faculties and so made the brain a more complex structure. 
For instance, Uie forehead is divided into three distinct portions. 
If, so phrenology teaches, one's forehead is developed prominently 
over the eyebrows, then that person is more practical than 
theoretical, and should be found in Uioee occupations where a 
store of ready knowledge, as well as quick ami practical thought, 
is necessary. If the middle portion of the forehead is well 
developed, giving a curved expression to the brow, the person 
will have good memory for all sorte of facto, and should make 
a good journalist or historian. On the other hand, if this portion 
recedes, the person will be one who thinks and observes well, 
but will never retain what he teams. With a bulging upper part 
to the forehead, one has great reasoning power. This sort of 
forehead is supposed to be found on invoitors, philosophers, 
analysts and all who are diecriminaUng and critical. A low, 
small forehead is supposed to be found on people with dull in¬ 
tellect, while those who have a forehead well constructed in all 
these three parts—high, broad and deep—will be brilliant in 
every way. 

Just as the forehead is so minutely patterned off, so the head 
is divided and subdivided. Some of the main characteristics 
will be taken up here and their locations studied. There is 
“individuality,” which is the faculty of noticing tbinp. The 
person who can tell all about a stranger’s appearance after a 
first meeting is a person with this faculty well developed. The 
phrenologists locate this faculty near the root of the nose. 
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directly back of the eyes. On each side of this is located tiie 
ability to remember. Its development to a great extent is sup* 
posed to push the eyes far apart and to cause an appearance 
of swelling on each aide of the root of the nose. Such a faculty 
would, of course, be desirable in almost any occupation. 

Juet back of the center of the eyebrows is supposed to be 
found the faculty of disUnguUung color. A surprising number 
of people ore color-blind and the phrenologist would say that a 
person with a small ‘'color” bump could never succeed as a 
painter, a trainman or an artist. The man who has a place for 
everything and wants everything in its place is supposed to 
keep this characteristic hiddeD behind the outer angle of his 
eyebrows. Persons lacking in this quality would be found 
impossible in occupatioos requiring neatnesa as a first requisite, 
as they would lack system and regularity. 

Mathematicians, accountants, bookkeepers and merchants re¬ 
quire the ability to calculate. According to phrenologists, this 
ability is located directly back of the angle of the eye, and if well 
developed, gives a aquarcncss to that part of the face. 8o the 
lower part of the brow is neatly mapped off and the second and 
third stories are likewise tabulated. Memory, musical ability, 
talkativeness, benevolence, consUuctivcness, ideality, wit, jus¬ 
tice, hope, eecretivenese, vesmtion, acquisitiveness, combative¬ 
ness, ambition, caution, and so forth are all given their place 
in the brain area and can be located with tlie aid of a phreno¬ 
logical chart. For instance, Ambition is located as above and 
behind Caution and on each side of Self-esteem, while Secretive¬ 
ness is located as above Deetructiveneas and backward from 
Acquisitiveness. 

fiirenologista aleo judge character by the shape of the skull. 
So again the phrenologist classifies men as having a high, low, 
narrow, wide, long or short bead. If the head is high over the 
ears, it shows the predominance of benevolence, ideality, hope, 
conscientiousness, self-esteem, honesty, ambition and self-conttol. 
A person with these qualities, the phrenologist would contend, 
could succeed in the ministiy, in law, in teaching and in 
medicine. The low head shows the opposite of all these char- 
actorietice. Such a person is materialistic instead of spiritual 
and, if such a head is broad at ths eyebrows, selfishness is added 
to that personality. 

A long-headed person is one whose head measum greatly 
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from Uio ear backwards. Such pec^Ie are described aa ^able, 
strong lovers and persevering. A politidan is represented as 
needing these qualities. A person with a short head has the 
opposite characteristics, is not friendly and seldom looks to the 
future. 

Presently phrenolo^ts are etill in error. They have dis¬ 
carded the most palpable fallacy of their belief—that the skull 
could show the development of the areas in the brain—but they 
have not adapted their theory to ectentifie facts any further than 
thia The modem psychologist and the medical man do not 
admit that the various mental qualitiea have definite locations 
in the brain; if they have, the loutions are unknown. Nor does 
the skull conform to the shape of the brain, as it varies in thick¬ 
ness and is separated from the brain by three membranes. 
Furthermore, the phrenologist seeme to ignore the fact that a 
mental quality is relative; for iitetonce, one cannot measure the 
honesty of a man who scrupulously guards the financial inter- 
eats of his clients but does not hesitate to swear off his penonal 
tax. Science has not yet definitely settled the position of func¬ 
tions at ail. Functions are dmply controlled from the brain 
through the medium of nerves, so that grmerosity doa not depend 
on a development of any special part of the brain or body, but 
upon the characterisUc type of reaction which the person dis¬ 
plays to a given situation. Besides this, (he pbrenologiste have 
erred in taking a few striking cases and using them as the 
grounds for wide generalisation. Hie system not only is in¬ 
adequate but is apt to lead to miscalculation. For instance, the 
sise of the brain is said to be a measure of intellectual power. 
Socrates, Lloyd George, Wilson, Roosevelt and Edison are pointed 
out as men with large heads. But many criminals and imbeciles 
have large heads. The phrenolo^ reqxmds, to this, that 
other things have to be taken into conaideration. There must 
be tests of coloring, health, education, and so forth. Often a 
teacher or thinker measures little around the bead, and the 
phrenologist retorts that the shape ae well as the sise of the head 
must be considered. So, even if the ^imiologist could prove that 
the foundations of his "science” were sound, the application would 
become so complicated ae to be impracticable for ordinary 
purposes. 

Pbyaiognemy.—Phrenological practices still persist, and 
those who reap gains from their application try to justify them- 
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selves by saying that they do not depend entiivly on a reading 
of the skull, but rely on body characteristics as well. The art of 
reading character from ntcnal appearances is known as 
“physiognomy." This art is founded on the belief that has long 
prevailed—that there » an intiroate connection between the 
features and expressions of the face and the qualities and habite 
of the mind. 

Aristotle, the great Gre^ idiikncq^her (384-322 B. C.) de¬ 
tected in man some of the qualities of animals which he 
resembles. This theory was developed and illustrated by the 
French painter, Lebrun, in the seventeenth century. Lavater, 
a Swiss poet and theologian, was the first man to develop an 
elaborate system of phyuognomy, the scope of which has now 
been enlarged so as to indude all the relations between the 
physical and the moral and mental diaracteristics of man. 

Physiognomy comes before idirestology historically, but in the 
early days it was considered a form of witchcraft and persons 
practicing it were much discKdited. For instance, in 1597 an 
English law provided that “all persMs fayning a knowledge of 
Phyiiognomie should be liable to be stripped end openly whipped 
unUl the body be bloudye.” But when ^e older science came to 
be used to bolster up tlW newer science, it took on fresh life. 

Fint of ail, the phydognomisl would classify a person as a 
fat man, a thin man or a mas of mental type. According to this 
catalog the fat man loves the good things of life and will demand 
a leisurely existence. Fat men are amiable, candid and practical 
and are more successful as buriness men than as students. They 
are usually shrewd and learn from observation rather than from 
study. Famous judges, peditieiane, organisers and executives 
show a tendency toward roundness in their entire structure. 
Ex-President Taft would be (pven as an example of this type. 

On the other hand, the roan who is made up of muscle and 
bone, or the thin, mry type of man, who has a square head, large 
frame, prominent features and hi^ cheek bones, is apt to 
embody a certain toughness and perseverance of character; and 
such a peison should follow a line of work requiring great activity 
and forcefulneas. The phyeiognomist would catalog these men 
as workers rather than thiokere—men who would excel in me¬ 
chanical work and executive pontions. These men are the born 
leaders of the world. Freridoit Lincoln would be cited as an 
example of this typt. 
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Tlien the mental type would be presented—or the man of 
brains. He has a high forehead and a narrow Jaw and ehin, 
which cause his face to appear triangular. The body of such a 
man is often frail and the hands and features are delicate. He 
is apt to be found studious, idealistic, highly intellectual, 
sensitive and refined. He would ratlter study and think than 
do manual labor, and is noted for d^rness, precision and mental 
alertness. This is the type tlial does everything intensely, 
whether it be to love, enjoy or suffer. President Wilson would be 
shown you as a splendid example of the type of man known as 
the mental type. 

Then there are the distinelions which the physiognomist makes 
between the blond und tiie brunette. The blond is supposed to 
possess such qualities as tack of endurance, blind optimism, 
fickleness, posltiveness and a disposition to domineer. On the 
other hand, he is quick, practical, active, creative, enthusiastic, 
energetic and sociable, and the physiognomist would tell him 
that bis success lay in such occupations as manufacturing, selling, 
politics, advertising, organising and construction. 

The brunette is described as ntore prone to melancholy and 
pessimism, with a certain lack of initiative, some superstition and 
no great sociability. Nevertheless, we are told, he is serious, 
long-enduriog, careful and dependable, and would do best in foU 
lowing such occupations as art, music, r^earcb work, philosophy, 
agriculture or clerical work. 

The texture of skin, hair and features is also made the basis 
for classification. Thus, a man with coarse skin, coarse hair and 
licavy features is said to be Uic type of man who should do heavy 
work and would succeed best in handling lieavy tools and imple¬ 
ments. Cowboys, miners and steel constructors are given as 
examples. But a man with fine hair, soft, fine skin and delicate 
features is thought to have hai^y, quick and easy mental 
processes. Sucb a person would be acute and responsive and 
easily affected by his surroundings. The physiognomist would 
place him at beautiful, delicate work, whether it were literary, 
artistic or scientific. 

Shake hands witli a person, the phytdognomist tells you. If 
the handshake is flabby and offers no pressure, it is tlie hand of 
the idler and dreamer, who will always seek mental and physical 
luxury but will do little himself to gain them. Such people are 
described as easily influeitced and oftra cunning in obtaining 
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tiieir desires. When a man ^aJces bands with a firm grip, as if he 
were really glad to see you, then it will be found that he is a 
person with alertness and vhn and one who is apt to be resource¬ 
ful, progressive and generous. But beware of the hard-handed 
man—he is a hard individual. Thmigh he may be energetic and 
hard-working, his tendencies lead to narrow-mindedness, miserli¬ 
ness and often to mercitessness. 

All features have their particular meaning. There is the weak 
chin and the strong chin. A person with a receding chin is sup¬ 
posed to be timid and afraid, and not of very high moral stand¬ 
ards. If the chin is square and prominent, its owner would be 
characterised as courageous and of long endurance. If the eye 
is well formed and placed, and the face is broad across the eyes, 
that pereon is supposed to have the faculty of observation well 
developed. The furtive, dtiftmg eye is euppoeed to denote crimi¬ 
nal tendencies. A snub nose is a sign that its owner lacks firm¬ 
ness, and is somewhat lax in moraU. If the nostrils are broad, 
it is a sign of an energetic, combative nature combined with 
selfishness snd strength. The narrow nostrils are euppoeed to 
show a lack of energy and somerimes a weak mentality. The 
ear has its own special significance. According to the physi- 
opomist, all people of great intelligence, philosophers and people 
Inclined to bookishness have ears wide at the top and pointed at. 
the bottom. A person wira loves the out-of-dooie and is able to 
do active and executive woik bos a square car. Eara set close 
to the head show reticence, while large ears indicate the plodder 
and, if they are long, the peraon with great tenacity. 

Probably one of the commonest pides to character is the lips. 
If they are firm-lookiiig, the physiognomist will say tliat it is a 
sign of a resolute man or woman; if they are weak, and look as 
if they might easily tremble, the diaracter is apt to be weak and 
trembling. If tliey are narrow and compressed, it is a sip of 
coldness, self-control and industry. If the mouth droops at the 
corners, it is supposed to indicate pessimism and fault finding, 
while, if the corners (urn upwards, kindness and love of fun is 
indicated. Too full lips represent indolence and sensuality. 

All these physiognomic facta are based on the belief that 
every action and every thor^t leave tlieir impress on the brain 
and, as the face is the m'rror of the brain, these thoughts are so 
'transferred to the face and festoiee. It is true that certain char¬ 
acteristic habits of tbougbt and action do leave traces on the 
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iace of an individual. Each time one yieldB to (some paetion or 
desire, some trace is left upon titc features. Yet character cannot 
be judged that way. How often tlie remark is heard that a 
person with stooped shoulders is a student. While stooped shoul¬ 
ders may be caused by continued stuping, it does not necessarily 
follow that every person whose shoutders are stooped is of a 
studious frame of mind. A guilty person may be unable to look 
on honeet person in the face, but that does not necessarily mean 
that every person with a shifting eye is a criminal or even a 
potential criminal. Nor is an c^>en, honest face always an index 
of character, as villains often specialise in thia appearance. 

In short, in so far os physical characteristics result from long- 
continued habits, and they may so result, they may be considered 
as guides to moral and mental characteristics, but the dogmatic 
belief that there are definite relations between typical features 
and typical inner characteristics is unjustified. That a person 
is often judged by his looks eanoot denied, nor can it be 
denied that he is often judged wrong. When the physiognomist 
is able to judge correctly, H is only because years and years of 
repeated habit have left their traces on the face and form of the 
person under examination; but by the time this has happened, it 
ia far too late in life for it to be of any use in determining fitness 
for any particular vocation. After all, the old expression that 
one cannot judge a person by appearances is pretty true, and, 
certainly, the facts of physiognomy are eo varying, so extrava¬ 
gant and BO contradictory that the person who is looking for a 
true solution of his vocational problem con use them with little 
or no confidence. 

Vocational Psychology.—Phrenology and physiognomy were 
of little use in helping to find a way for those who wished to fit 
themselves for their life work, but they served to call attention 
toward the fact that every person differs from every other, and 
that, where characteristics are similar, they are found in varying 
degreee. PsychologisU only rcluctaotly lent themselves to the 
purposes of erqrerimental psychology but, when laboratory ex¬ 
periments were begun in earnest, H was dlsrovered that different 
people reacted differently to similar external conditions; and, 
from studying a person’s behavior under scattered and uncon¬ 
trolled conditions, it was but a step to studying and tabulating, 
a person’s behavior under controlled conditions or certain well- 
defined tests. The differences that were noted in these testa were 
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differaices between sensor; sod motor diBcriminatioD and were 
not intellectual tceis, as these are known today, at all When 
tbe examiner noted individual difFerenees in bis subjects, he tab¬ 
ulated these differences under each wide headings as attention, 
perception, memory, hnapnation, and so forth. 

It was soon found that these fundamental faculties could be 
greatly divided and subdivided. For instance, a person may 
come out above the average in a memory test, but his memory 
for facts may be excellent while his memory for figures may be 
very poor. So the first step forward was making up and trying 
out a large number of tests of miscellaneous rharaeter, seemingly 
wholly unrelated and certainly never analysed. These newer 
testa, however, were mostly intellectual m their character, and 
were measurements of speed and accuracy in completing certain 
tasks set before tbe subject Clearly, all these masses of unre¬ 
lated tests needed coordinating and standardising, tliat records 
might be compared and an average sot Today these early 
intelligence tests are well o^nised and fairly uniform in stand¬ 
ards, each test having ite own “norm,'’ as it is called, marking 
the ability with which tlie averse person completes that test 

From this point it was but a step to apply the resulta of these 
teste to the actual needs of life. The tests themselves were exam¬ 
ined, useleae and unsatisfaetory ones thrown out and a discard 
of those tests which were con^dcred most easily influenced by 
external conditions was begun. First, tite teste were applied to 
education. The names ffimon and Binet are familiar to almost 
everyone for their series of gmerai intelligence tests by which 
school children were graded and tbe batkward pupils separated 
from the average. Then (he tests were applied in mediral circles 
and mental defectives were picked out from normal human 
beii^ and sent where they oouM be cared for without jeopardis¬ 
ing the welfare of the test of humuity. And, last of all, the 
results of these teats have been apidied as vocational guides. 

There are now many types of work in which fitness is 
determined by certain standardised tests. These tests are elightly 
different in character. There is the kind of test in which a can¬ 
didate for a position ie given a tatit involving some of the actual 
work be wilt have to do if be obtains that position. For instance, 
if be is applying for a job as a ^enograpber or as a cleik he may 
be given eome stenography and typewriting to do, or be given a 
test in filing. 
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Then there is the type of test where aa attempt is made to 
reproduce the actual work in mimatnre or in another form. 
Apparatus is used in which conditirats of actual work are as 
faithfully reproduced as possible. For example, in the test for 
telephone operators a small switchboard, clo^y duplicating all 
the conditions on an ordinary switchboard, may be used. 

There is also the empirical test, for whldi Prof. Lough is 
sponsor. In this case persons wlio are exceptionally good at a 
certain occupation or exceptionally poor at it are subjected to a 
vast number of tests. It is found that in certain of these tests 
the very good person will score very high and the very poor 
person will score correspondingly low. So, picking out those tests 
which seem to be related to tiie particular work, as a standard, 
all persons desiring to enter that vocation are given these selected 
tests, and their ability to perform the actual work judged thereby. 

The most purely psychological test is one in which no attempt 
is made to reproduce the conditions or apparatus required by a 
particular occupation, but the test given is supposed to require 
the same performance and tits same attitude as would the original 
work, fa other words, the attitude and the endeavor required 
for success in the test will insuK success in the occupation. 

The above types of test may be divided into two classes, de* 
pending on whether or not they are teste of general intelligence 
or tests of a person’s ability to perform certain tasks set before 
him. 

General Intelligence Tests.—After all, wbat is intelligence? 
It may be described as the ability of an individual to adjust bis 
thinking to new requirements—mental adaptability to new prob¬ 
lems and conditions. So, when it came to giving general intelli¬ 
gence tests, it was a question of testing a person’s knowledge of 
the common things of life, the things an average person with 
normal intellect would pick up regardless of educational advan¬ 
tages. The abilities of discrimination, comparison, description 
of things seen or heard, the ability to form words and make them 
into sentences—all these are picked up more or less instinctively. 
Take a Ic^cal sentence, for instance. A person may know abso¬ 
lutely nothing about logic, but bis natural intelligence would 
enable him to pick out a right conclusion from a wrong one, 
although he might be unable to (ell the reasons for hia choice. 
One of the interesting tests ^ven by the army required the 
tracing with a pencil of a way through a mate. Average intelli- 
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gence would enable a penon to do this in a reasonable lei^Ui of 
time. Yet many a man would traoe and retrace over the aame 
path, when his common sense ought to have told him that the 
reason he retraced from a certoin point was because he came 
across a blookl 

Some samples of general intell^ace tests may be studied. 
Here is a test for the ability to use collective terms: 

Whst sort of sninuls wouM'raa oJI honea cow*, pigs end ihrep? 

What would you cell chain, tahice and earpetar 
What would you call api^, pean asd buiasaa? 

Whit would you etll brieka, sortar.ai>d ocmeBtr 

Then is a teat known as the “Masselon test” in which one is 
given a list of words and asked to make sentences out of them 
within a certain length of time. For instance: 

Pipe, match, imoke. 

Buoccr, doe. gun, nbbit. 

Man, wood, coal, stove, ditmrr. 

Money, etore, atrcet, beggar, cca. 

Another type of test is that ^nsored by Trabue, and known 
as the “completion tost” In ton tost a series of sentences is 
given with blanks where words have been left out The first, 
sentences are easy, but the list gradually becomea harder. Here 
are toe first two and Iasi sentences from the Trabue Language 
Seale C: 

Iha aky-blue. 

Om ot^ht to—great caio to—the right—of——, for oue 
who bad habit* it hard to get away from them. 

There is a tost known as the “Ziehen test,” which determines 
the ability to discriminate, compare and describe. It asks auch 
queatioiiB as: 

Tell the diScreace between a bird and a butt«r4y^ hone and aa ox— 
wool and linaw a lie and a miatike -dlret and mute, and m od. 

Another fonn of completkm teat is one in which words are 
given with a letter or letters missing, such as: 

Complete the foUowing: 


(glreea 

eou(p)oa 

(pleneil 

fafvior 

(gllSM 

poo(y) 

(b)ruBh 

btM(d) 

dodllar 

proo(D 

c(l)ub 
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Reading backwards and upside down is anoUier good test of 
general intelligence. The subject is ipves such words as ralu- 
cidneprep and noitacifislaf sod Tereh se^ uoy evah gnol woH, 
He is also given some printed matter which is upside down and 
is asked to read it that way. Some individuals rend quite readily, 
but most persons take considerable time to pick out the words 
and phrases. 

A slightly more complicated test is one which tests the ability 
to comprehend and explain things. For instance, the subject is 
asked to explain the meaning of famiKar quotations such as; 

The eerty bird oaUhea the worm. 

A rolling itone gethers no moM. 

No man ii ■ hero 1o hie valet. 

Who epareth the rod hateth bU child. 

The logical test has been mentioned before, and it was pointed 
out that Intelligent persons with no knowledge of logic arc still 
able to pick out a correct deduetkm from an incorrect one. For 
instance; 

All men arc fallible; women are not men; tbererora women are not 
fallible. 

AH Europoaoj are Caueasiant; CauceeiiM are while; therefore all 
Europeans are white. 

Oiving opposites of words and supplying a verb with its object 
ore other tests. Common words, like long, dead, sick, rich, sum- 
mer, empty, etc., arc used in the “opposites test,” and in the 
"verb-object test” such verbs as dig, team, mend, bake, lock, 
wash, etc., are used. 

The appreciation of absurdities makes another good test of 
general intelligence. For instance: 

A gentleman with hie hands behind hia bade paced the floor reading a 
paper. 

The engineer eaid the more oaia he bad os bia trahi, tbe faster be could 
go. 

Performance Teata,—It was soon found that the test wliich 
examined general intelligence through (he use of language only 
bad its drawbacks. For instance, there were the persons brought 
up in foreign-language-B|ieaking boiucs. These people were not 
so familiar with the English language as otbere, and were there¬ 
fore limited in their ability to reply to language questions; apd 
language is the foundation on which these intelligence tests arc 

3 
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based. Deaf people, who otver hear language, are also handi¬ 
capped, though their hiteiligence may be as great as, or even 
greater than that of the average person. Besides, some people 
think and formulate Uwir ideas sWly and, in a test where time 
counted, this fact would be unfavorable to the subject. So other 
testa were evolved where langua^ waa not a factor, and these 
tests were known as “perfonnance tests.” 

In their earliest forms the performance tests were similar to 
the picture pussies with which all children are familiar. Pictures 
with pieces cut out are presented to the subject, who is requested 
to replace the cut outs. A nmilar test is one in which five shapes 
—a square, a pentagon, a cross, a circle and an oval—are cut out 
of an oblong piece of wood, llie pieces removed are further 
divided and then ace to be fitted back into place by the subject. 
Another test consists of a group of geometrical figures numbered 
1, 3, 3, 4, 5. Then, in a series of these figurea, each must be 
numbered properly without acceu to the original key fomu. 
Cancellation tests are also resorted to, in which a series of num¬ 
bers are given, one line after another, and one goes through the 
lines picking out and canceling all the threes or all the fives, as 
the case may be. This is a test for quick perception. Another 
test, which is used in mdustries where ^iek perception combined 
with memory is ncccssaiy, is one in which the subject is given a 
number of objects to examine and is then shown about twice as 
many and asked to pick out those which he had seen before from 
those which he hod not From simple testa like these, various 
industries have developed very complex testa of the qualities 
which that industry requires, and often an expensive and elabo¬ 
rate equipment is necessary for the examination. 

Sununary.—It has been seen that phrenology and physiog¬ 
nomy are valueless. Phrenology is useless, because it is based on 
unsupported scientific facts; it has taken a few striking cases 
which seem to support its claims and from them has developed a 
set of empirical and ahnoet ridiculous generalisations which 
everyday life refutes time and again; and, lastly, because the 
varioufe cloims arc so varying and so complicated that, even if 
based on scientific truths, it would be impossible for the average 
person to use them intelf^tly. Physiognomy, too, is valueless, 
because the face mirrors thoujdits and habits only after years 
of repetition, and H is then too late for it to be of any use b 
vocational guidance, aseuming even that a correct readmg could 
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be made. But tlie facts are Um varying to be reliable, and the 
habit of generaliaing from spedfie eases is as misleading as in 
the case of phrenology. Like ma^e, palmistry, clairvoyance and 
horoscopes, phrenoic^ and physiognomy are valueless except as 
historical studies showing the ori^ of the present-day systems 
of character analysis. 

Looking into the mirror at one’s face will not help solve life’s 
problems. Some young people may lack certain qualities which 
they can cultivate, but they miut know what they are. Obser¬ 
vation may be deficient, love of work may languish, patience and 
perseverance may be wanting, but they may be improved when 
a person knows in what he must improve. It is not the face that 
reveals all the shortcomings of character, or all the merits of 
soul, but it is the inward knowledge of what a person possesses. 
It is almost indispensable to know whether to use check or spur, 
and when or where. To exerdse to the full one’s own talents is 
the best way to prosper, and a man must avail himself of the 
opportunities that come to him In life, regardless of what the 
mirror may tell him. 

The weakness of peychol^eal tests has also been shown. 
Reliable tests eliminating all possibility of injustice to the indi¬ 
vidual are yet to be perfected. Psychologists have sot yet been 
able to reproduce in the laboratory the same attitude and the 
same mental responses as would be produced in actual work. 
Some people are quick in dtdr mental proresecs; others ore slow. 
So many psychological tests require a time limit that the final 
results are not indicative of true intelligence. The person known 
as a plodder, who thinks and plans carefully before he speaks, 
will rate low in such tests, while the person who thinks quickly, 
but without reasoning—the perera who is superficially clever— 
is likely to rate high. As a matter of fact, the general intelligence 
of the slow person may be higher than that of the quick thinker, 
and he would be more depoidable in actual work than the 
“clever” penon. Besides (bis, there are persons of nervous tem¬ 
perament, to whom tlie very word “test” is disquietiiq;. They 
become so excited and apprehensive toat the result of their te^ 
is not a true guide to their abilities under ordinary circumstances. 
On the other hand, there is the peraon who enjoys a test and is 
stimulated by it. This person would do better work while under 
examination than he would do afterwards in actual work. 

The power of attention plays a big part in vocational accom- 
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pliahment. With a freah mind and a aet tajfc to be accomplished 
only once, the result may be hi^ly ^tifying; but when it comes 
to actual work, and the [Krson is forced to repeat the came 
proeeaaea day after day, great variation may be found between 
his aeeompliehment under test and his accomplishment in actual 
work. Some will work better under routine, while others will 
fall off, become restleee and eventually be forced to give up the 
work altogether. Human nature ie far too complicated to be 
readily brought under Uie meawremente of psychology, and tab* 
ulated and indexed like the operations of a machine. Much 
has been accomplished, and much more will undoubtedly be 
accomplished along this line, now that peychologiste themselves 
have begun to realise the ebortcomings of their own work. But 
for the ^me being, one cannot rely to any great extent on voca¬ 
tional psychology; one can only bust that eventually the hopes 
of its advocates will be retdised, and that a solution of the voca¬ 
tional problem through psycboiogy may result. 

In the meantime other and po’haps more prosaic means of 
determining occupational fitness and promise will have to be 
relied upon.' 

‘The shove ia merely an outline of tbs subjects covered, but ia sufficient 
for the pretent purpoee, The etudeot iriio wishes to go more deeply into 
the atudiea outlined is directed to the bibliography on page 70. 
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HOW TO CHOOSE YOUR VOCATION 

You have briefly itudied the principles of pisrcnology, phyei* 
ogDomy and vocational paychology and have found them of little 
or no value as guides to help you find your way into the right 
vocation. You have found that phrenoh^ and physiognomy 
are almost entirely diacredited, and that the principles of 
vocational psychology are so new and uncertain, as they 
stand at the present time, that their value may be seriously ques¬ 
tioned. Yet your problem of selecting the work for which nature 
has fitted you, and in which you are roost Ukdy to meet content¬ 
ment and success, is as important as ever. 

The fact remains tliat it is belter to choose the work in which 
you are to engage than merely to go out and hunt for any sort 
of job, taking the first that is offered to you. The fact also 
remains that no one can choose a vocation unless he has first 
made a systematic study not only of himself, but also of tiie 
various occupations wliich may be open to hhn. Since it has 
been seen that no reliance can be plae^ on tlie means that have 
been employed in the past, how is the choice to be madcT 

The task is not easy. In tlic early days, when the young man 
(xmld count on the fortune teller or the clurvoyant or upon those 
who claimed that they could, 1^ (he methods of physiognomy or 
phrenology, tell him just what characteristics he possessed and 
just what line of work he should follow, he had little or nothing 
to do for himself; but now that he roust rely chiefly upon himself 
in making tliis study and choice he must give the matter con¬ 
siderable time and study. The basic thing that is required is 
knowledge. First, you must make a serious study of youieelf; 
that done, you must make a careful study of the various occupa¬ 
tions; and then yo« must compare the lequirementa of the occu¬ 
pations studied with the qualities you pmsess and, by a process 
of elimination, come to a iin.'il conclusion as to the work in which 
you are most likely to find success aitd'happincss. 

First, consider the necessity of a clear knowledge of self. That 

» 
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waa all the phyakigiunmEt or the {^renologist claimed to do—^to 
judge, from your physical diaracteristics, just what your mental 
and moral characteristics were. Once you had learned what 
those characteristics were, you were supposed to know just what 
kind of work you could do and just what kind you could not do. 

Now it is necessary that you think over these characteristics 
yourself. You, better than anyone else, are able to say whether 
you have a meciuinkai turn of mind, or are "unable to drive a 
nail straight''; whether you prefer to mix with other people, or 
prefer to work and be alone. You know whether you are good 
at figures, or whether you are ^>od in languages. You know 
whether or not you bax'c a good memory for facte, faces or fig¬ 
ures. You know wbctlier you find it utterly impossible to do 
any sort of work when you have to accomplish it under pressure 
and excitement, but that you do your work perfectly and neatly 
when you have plenty of time and can plod along in your own 
deliberate way. You know whether you hate to be ordered 
around by your associates, or whether you rather like to have 
the other fellow assume responsibility. You know wliether you 
like to do things on your own initiative, or whether you prefer 
to have someone else map out the plans for you to follow. 

All these things you know in a vague sort of way—these arc 
your natural characteristics and tendencies and these are tiie 
things which must determine what kind of work you should 
follow. Since you already know these things in a way, it is just 
a question of getting them down in some sort of ordered form, so 
that you may see and study Uiem all at once and get a "bird’s- 
eye view" of the wliole you. It» not enougls to know the kind 
of characteristics you possess—whether you are quick or slow 
in your mental or physical procesaea—whether you arc hasty and 
impulsive in your aclions, or whether you act deliberately and 
only after deep thouglit and consideration—whether you are 
tactful, or whether you are blunt—and so on through the entire 
category; but you must also know tiie kind of things you like 
to do as compared with the things you do not like to do. Though 
you may possess mecbooical ability to a high degree, the idea 
of becoming a mechanic may not appeal to you at all. Though 
you may be able to lend the other fellows in various games, it 
may give you no great pleasure to do so; in fact, it moy even 
be distasteful to you to exercise your powers of leadership. 
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After all, your likes and dislikes must be one of your strongest 
guides in choosing your profession. 

You must form some idea as to'wliat your ultimate ambition 
is. Without a star to guide you, it is very unlikely that you 
will ever reach your port Ask yourself ^ question: “Do I 
want to be a leader of men—a great statesman, a great politician, 
perhaps even the President of this great country?" Do not be 
ashamed of your ambition either becatue it eeems too high or 
not high enough—pure contentment ie the best pay in the long 
run. Again ask yourself: "Will 1 grt more hsppinees out of 
doing absolutely methodical work—tlie same thing day after 
day, but knowing that I am an important cog in the wheel and 
that without me tlie great machine must stop until 1 can be 
replaced?” Or perhaps you would get tlie palest returns in 
doing some work which would be of ecrvice to the csommunity, 
but which would give you personally only a comfortable living. 
To some people the ides of public prominence is strong; to others 
the idea is repugnant; while there are many who do not think 
of self #t all, but only of tlte good (hey can do for those about 
them. For instance, you may feel that you can do the greatest 
good as a country doctor—or perhaps a minister. Whatever 
it is, have your ultimate ambition clearly in mind, and it will 
be Just that much easier to work constantly toward that goal. 
Thcro are so many cooSicting human characteristics that to 
“know thyself” will be no easy niaUer. Perhaps you have the 
ambition to become a teacher. You may have the education, 
the power of instilling knowledge in others—everything that goes 
to make a good teacher—but you are entirely lacking in patience, 
and feel that you can never acquire H. Your plans must all fall 
to the ground, for the ability to teach must be founded on the 
ability to put up with foolish mistakes, to go over the same 
ground again and again, to put yourself in the other person’s 
place and rarely to lose your temper. Hioee who would control 
othm must first control themselvea So ymi see how necessary 
it is that the knowledge of self be based on a deep and serious 
and systematic study of all your aptitudes, interests, ambitions, 
abilities, resources a ;d limitations. 

But it is not enough to know yourself—you must also know 
the various occupations just os thoroughly, in order that you 
may compare the requirements of the woric with what you have 
to offer your work. How often a boy refuses to go into his 
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father’s business because he knows it too well—knows all its 
“outs” and can see too clearly its hardships. Yet he will select 
another business for hinuelf about which he knows practically 
nothing but its illusions, and is sure to meet with disappointaient 
when he finds that this butiness, too, has its “outs” as well as 
its “ins,” its hardships as well as its pleasures. How much better 
it would be if you studied all of the important occupations which 
interest you, in order to kara iust what the requirements of each 
of these vocations are. 

You should first make a general survey of the field of vocations 
and then make a definite study of those in which you are most 
interested. It is only in this way that you can weed out those 
for which you are not fitted from those for which you sre fitted. 
It is far better to know the requirements of a vocation before 
you enter it than to run up ^^nst unexpected difficulties after 
you have made your ehoiee. This can lead only to bitter disap¬ 
pointment and disillueknunent and is apt to turn you into a 
“railing stone” who is never satisfied anywhere. You should know 
all the requirements of each vocation In order to see whether you 
can meet them. The occupation of a carpenter may appeal 
to you^you may seem to have all the natural characteristics; 
me^anical skill, drawing abili^, abil^ to handle tools, ability 
to follow plans, knowledge of the proper material to use in each 
particular case; but there is one thing more that carpentry 
requires, and that is physical stiength and endurance—the ability 
to handle heavy material and to work on high scaffolds—without 
which your field of activity in carpentry is likely to be very 
limited, and your chances of success, thenfore, small. It is true 
that a frail body may be built up, but there is a limit to what 
may be done in that directi<». Hie same talents might be better 
employed in a less arduous ocoupatiOD, such as model or pattern 
making, for instance. 

It is also necessary that yon should know the sacrifices you 
may have to make in order to gain success in any vocation. For 
instance, if you desire to be a doctor, it is better to know before¬ 
hand that you will have no time to call your own, no time in 
which you can settle down with your family for a few hours, 
certain of uninterrupted peace. You should know that you must 
always be ready to go out, tto matter what the hour, or what the 
weather, just because one of your patients needs you. You 
should also know under what ronditions success is won in certain 
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occupations—whether it is through woric alone or whether it is 
through the cuIUtbUod of influentisl friends, as would be the 
case with the man who desired politieal prominence. You should 
know the advantages and disadvantages of the work. Some 
callings repay the individual little in a pnrely financial sense, 
but place him high on the social acak—as, f<v instance, ofilcers 
of the army and navy. These men receive iit^e in the way of 
pay, but the homes of cultivated pe<^le are always open 
to them. Again, take the vocation of teaching in which the 
remuneration is very small compared to the amount of work that 
goes into such a calling—yet many a teacher or a professor con¬ 
siders himself well paid either because of the chance it gives him 
to go on with his own education, or the contentment he rereives 
from guiding and molding the future of youth, and so the future 
of the nation. Still another point whicb should be taken into 
consideration is the amount of good which certain occupations 
do in the community. Social service workers glory in their work, 
just as misaiooarios find pleasure in theirs, because they know 
that they are working where they are doing the greatest good 
for the greatest number; yet the pay of both of these types of 
workers is small indeed. 

It is better to learn of the disadvaotAges of an occupation 
before you enter it than to stumble across them after you have 
started, and be forced to give up in deepw. It is better to 
know just what educational requirements are needed in order 
to gain success in an occupation than to enter it and find that 
you cannot cope with your competitors because you have not 
had the educational advantages which they have had. 

Another thing which deserves conrideration when studying the 
various occupations is the opportunity for advancement. In 
considering any work it should always be with an eye to the 
future. The compeneation you receive at Gist is not as impor¬ 
tant as your future prospects. Avoid occupatione in which there 
are absolutely no outleto—“blind-alley jobs,” they are called— 
if you wish to attain real success. The position of clerk has 
often been considered an example of this type, but this is not 
invariably true, for many offices the man with the proper 
training and the proper ambition can find bis way to better 
things, provided he does not sink into the rut of routine. 

Just as, in the study of self, there aie many and varied conclu¬ 
sions, so there are many sides to every occupation; and you must 
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study and consider them all carefully and systematically, so that 
you will have a complete idea of the entire occupation—its 
requirements and the conditions under which you may win sue- 
cees, its advantages and disadvantages, its compensations, oppor¬ 
tunities and prospects. It is only tiuough a careful study and 
tabulation of facts about yourself and the various occupations 
that you will be able to make a comparison and gr^ually 
eliminate those for which you are not fitted from those for which 
you are fitted. 

It is not enough that you should consider all your qualifica¬ 
tions, but they must be put down in black and white where you 
can refer to them and find them in cimsccutive and well-tabulated 
order. The host method of doing Uiis is through the question¬ 
naire, which will be taken up later. 

Self-analysts.—Probably most people who have chosen a 
vocation have resorted to self-analysis in a vague way. Perhaps 
you have said to yourself that you would like to be a doctor, 
a carpenter or an ei^neer, or whatever the case may be, because, 
half instioctively, you have studied yourself and decided that 
you have tlie qualities which such a vocation would require, 
The study, of course, has been superficin! and you cannot really 
know that you do possess all the qualifications demanded by 
that vocation, largely because you do not know what these 
requirements are. But the superficial analysis has been helpful 
in its way; how much more useful would a systematic self- 
aoalysis be, where tabulated results in both cases might be 
compared. 

Systematic sclf-analysb is best accomplished under favorable 
conditions. You must go off where you will be undisturbed and 
study yourself as if you were another person. It is not easy 
to detach youiself entirely Iran your own personality—to praise 
and to condemn—but it is absolulely necessary that you do this. 
You may think it is time wasted, for, in order to study yourself 
truly and honestly, you must spend considerable time and 
thought upon the problem; but if you could only look into the 
future and see all the tiioc it will save you, you would not 
begrudge a minute spent on eelf-BnalysiB. Just consider the time 
you would ordinarily cpoid in tiying to find the right place. It 
is only natural that, if you have not studied yourself, you will 
have to make a considerable number of changes before you are 
satisfied with the woric you are doing. This alone should con- 
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vince you that it is better to spend a little time-and labor in 
the beginning, and not only save Ume in the long ran, but win 
happiness and contentment along with it 

Putting It Down on Paper.—If only we had the power of 
seeing ourselves as others see us, the problem of self-analysis 
would not be so difficult Since that power is denied us, the 
best wc can do is, after a careful study of self, to put all our 
findings down in black and white. If you put these opinions 
about yourself down on paper, you will darify and make orderly 
the fleeting.thoughts you have when, half instinctively, you feci 
drawn toward an occupation. You cannot )udge yourself as a 
whole being unless you can sec every one of your characteristics 
put down in orderly formation and are thus able to balance one 
against the other and come to a final conclusion. You may say; 
'‘This is very foolish, putting all this down on paper. I knew 
it all before, and writing It down won’t make me know any more 
about myself than I did before.” But putting things down on 
paper clarifies your own ideas about yourself, makes you stop 
to think and consider more deeply than you would do with only 
a mental examination and may even lead to a conclusion far 
different from the one you would expect, provided the whole 
thing is backed by an honest examinaUmi. It b only after you 
have put these various characteristics and qualities down on 
paper in answer to pertinent queationa that you can safely 
compare them with the requirements of the various vocations. 

Suppose you have down on one side of the ledger—the personal 
side—such items as th^: 

1. Love outdoor life, hate indoor life. 

2. Hate the sciences, love mathemalirs. 

3. Have had good industrial iraining. 

4. Not happy unless I can be at tiie head of tilings and bossing 
everybody. 

5. Like to work with my hands but dislike mental activity. 

And so on for many items. Now on the other side of the ledger 

you will have down in black and while every item that a certain 
vocation requires. Fnr example, take agriculture: 

1. Love of the outdoors. 

2. Scientific knowledge. 

3. Physical endurance. 

4. The ability to direct and initiate. 

5. Knowledge of markets, etc. 
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Wit]i these various qualitiea down in black and white, it will 
be a comparatively easy matter for you to go down the list, 
comparing and crossing out—taking each vocation that has 
appealed to you in turn, until yon come to one in which the 
qualifications and your requirements are alike, or at least where 
the strength of one quality you have to offer is sufficient to 
outweigh your lack of another. Taking the example above, the 
weakness may lie in the fact that you dislike scientific studies. 
Otherwise, let us say, you fit in with all the requirements. 
Now if your lave of nature and the great outdoors is sufficient, 
it may outweigh the necessity of y<Rir liking the scientific end 
of farming After all, there an some things which you can have 
done for you, provided your love of “bossing the situation” is 
not so strong as to make K impossible for you to accept advice. 
On the other hand, as has been pointed out elsewhere, there arc 
some qualities which you absolutely must possess in order to 
succeed in certain positions, sucb as the understanding and love 
of mathematics, if your desire is to become a great engineer. You 
may have all the other rcquiiemcnts—love of the outdoors, 
hardihood, ingenuity, and so forth—but without the cornerstone 
of mathematics you may as well not enter the profession if you 
are desirous of making a big success of it. 

This seems getting a Icmg way from “putting it down on 
paper,” but it is only through thb process that you can make 
the proper comparisons and eliminations. Putting it down on 
paper has another advantage—it will show you how little you 
really can say, with perfect assurance that you are right, about 
younelf, and will, in luni, insure a more careful study which 
can never fail to be helpful to you and may even reveal some 
characteristics which you never realised you poseessed before. 
Puttii^ things down on paper, simple as that may seem, is of 
greatest importance in giving you a definite guide and plan, 
always permanent in its character, to which you can turn in 
time of need or when you have begun the work you chose and 
find yourself doubting your choice. With a rereading, 
you will strengthen your certainty that you were right, and find 
'a means of helpii^ you over the rough places, with the assurance 
that all will be right in the end. The things you put down on 
paper will mark the beginning or starting point—you can almost 
call thorn the bltu prints from which you are to build your 
structure—a successful career. 
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Qusitioiw for Self^analyu*.—Questions for Belf-anslysis 
have been proposed by the thousand. While it is desirable for 
you to examine yourself from every conceivable angle, too many 
questions may easily lead to confusion and result in defeating 
the purpose for which they are intended. You will find the fol¬ 
lowing questionnaire short, concise and to the point. Each 
question has been framed with the definite idea in mind that 
the answer you make to it will shed a pointed light on the 
problem of just what sort of vocation you should follow and 
just what sort of vocation you ahoukt avoid. For instance, the 
question of what studies interested you noMt when in school 
haa a distinct bearing on your future vocatioQ. If you wete fond 
of the literature courses, and always wrote good themes, then, 
perhaps, other tilings being favorable, you may make a success 
as a teacher or a journalist, or even a novelist. Perhaps you 
disliked the science courses particularly; in that ease you should 
avoid all occupations where ecientific knowledge underlies the 
foundation of success in that line. Agmn, a distinct liking and 
aptitude for mathematics may turn you to some profession based 
primarily on matiiematical calculations. And so you might go 
through all the list, tracing the importenee of each qumtion and 
its bearing on your vocational problem. 

Some of the questions may be answered definitely and directly; 
others, especially those regarding character, are more complex 
and the answen may be more or less uncertain and imperfect. 
However, do the beet you can, and the result cannot fall to be 
of distinct advantage as a guide in choosing your occupation. 
Before you answer a question, consider it carefully, and try to 
form a good judgment upon it. If neemsary, state the facta upon 
which you base your answer. Above all thinga, be truthful 
Remember that what you arc doing is for your own benefit and 
for no one else’s—so you can fool no om Iwt yourself. In some 
questions it wilt look os if you must answer them only one way, 
or show that you are unfitted to undertake any work. For 
instance, take the question of whether you are entiiuaiastic or 
not. It would seem that, if you were not attbusiastic, that fact 
must count against you. But all kinds of occupations require 
all kinds of woriceis and there are some ^pea of work where 
too much enthusiasm, instead of the calm, easy-going nature of 
the unenthusiastic person, would be fatid to success, as well as 
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fatal to your happincsa. So, firat aud foremost, be honest with 
yourself. 

Remenibcr that the coireet answer to each question may be 
measured in dollars and cento as irall as in increased happiness 
and contentment. No man is more successful than tlie man who 
succeeds in the work which he loves and for which nature has 
fitted him. Try, in answering these questions, to detacli your¬ 
self from your own personality and look upon yourself as some 
strange person whom you have never seen before. In some ques¬ 
tions you will find that it will help you to judge your own value 
if you compare yourself with other persons who you know possess 
that trait in marked degree. In answer to the question of per¬ 
sistency, fur example, think over your school acquaintances and 
ask yourself: “Wlio gets tired of woricisg or of playing a game 
or of doing anything first—myself or the other fellow?" Then, 
consider and compare yourself with the other pupils when the 
teacher testa your memory by asking some question, the answer 
to which he has told you long before, and wbicb you tucked away 
in your brain. Are you the one who recalls it, or is tim other 
fellow who raises his hand? Whether it is a question of 
carefulness, punctuality, reliability or what not, always compare 
yourself with the best person you know with reference to these 
qualities. Do not overestimate and do sot underestimate your 
abilities. There ie work for almost any man, provided only that 
he is ambitious, honest and of good moral character. 

Take this questionnaire off into a room wlicre you can be 
absolutely alone and sure of no disturbance. It is only througl) 
consecutive thought that you will reap any benefits from filling 
it out. Be sure that you understand just what is expected of you 
and just how you are going to do it Have a pencil and plenty 
of paper with you. Do not glance over the entire quesUonnaire, 
but concentrate on one quesUon at a Ume, giving a full and com¬ 
plete answer before paseing on to the next If, after trying very 
hard, you find that you are etill unable to answer a certain ques¬ 
tion satisfactorily, leave it and pan on to the next Your answers 
to subsequent questions may help you to answer the troublesome 
one later. Clear your mind of all other thoughts and considera- 
tbns, You must concentrate on what you are doing. Remember 
what the correct answering of the questions is going to mean 
to you. 

When you have thought a question over carefully and decided 
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upon your answer, put the number of Uie Queetioo down on your 
paper and write your answer clearly, oonctsely and legibly. Take 
the question: “What claimed moat of your attention in school, 
your studies or outside interestsr* Think the matter over care¬ 
fully. Did your studies come first or did that game of basket¬ 
ball? If you did spend more time in your studies, was it be¬ 
cause you enjo3^ studying or because your parents forced you 
to, or because of the desire to stand ahead of everyone else? 
Think it all out and answer honestly. Business and professional 
life hold positions both for the student and for the man who 
is socially inclined and dislikes Uie confining atmosphere of study. 
Again, take the question: “Do you get along well with other 
people and they with you?” This ia another question which 
will require thought. If you are always running around witli 
“the gang,” is it because you push youraelf into it, or does the 
gang run after you? Arc pcopio really glad to see you, or is it 
a forced greeting? If you do not mbt well, study the cause and 
givo it. Do you prefer to be alone in most things and so avoid 
company, or arc you "hail-fellow-well-met” with everybody? 
Qo through each question that way, asking yourself all these 
little side questions and, when you write your answer, put down 
the reason for it, if the answer is one (hat requires, or is simpli¬ 
fied by, a reason. 

QUESTIONNAIRE FOR SELF-ANALYSIS 

1. Name. Date. 

2. Age. 

3. Occupation of parent or guardian. 

4. Occupations of other rdutivcn whirli have inlcrcsled you. 

3, Whst Khooling have you had? 

6. Hive you hod any special mduotrial or eommercial traiuing? It no, 

what? 

7. What (tudiea interest you moit? 

8. What studies do you dislike most? 

B. Are you studious by nature, or does studyioa come hard to you? 

10. What elaims most of your atteotion in school-^our studies or outside 

activities, social, athletic, etc.? 

11. What sort ot books, magasinca, etc. do you read? 

12. How do 3'ou spend your spare time? 

13. Do you "get in school with little or do study, or do you have to 

“plug hard” in order to pass? 

14. Do )'on like to invent things ot devise improvements on things around 

you? 

15. Have you mechanical ability? 

16. Do you like to draw? Free-hand? Mcchaaki]? 
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17. Do you like muasr Wbet mAnioeet do you play, if anyT 

18. Do you expran yountU wcO to writingf In apeech? 

19. Are you timid, a “(o^uer” or oeiibert 

20. Have you a bobby (hat ntaka laise demanda upon your apare time? 

If ao, name t(, and by (o five reaaooa for iti atrong appeal. 

21. To what orgaiiiiatiana do you belong, it anyT 

22. Do you take an active part in elub meetiaga or on dmilar occaaiona, 
or do you prefer to leave that to othenf 

Are you a "good mixer”! 

Have you any particular ambtUoa or viaion for the future? 

Are you naturally healthy? 

Are you atraag phyaicalty? 

Kame phyaieal haodioapa, if any. 

Do you prefer to be the diieeior of Ihinge, or an: you willing to do 
your ahare while eomeone elae diieetn and aaaumu icsponaibility? 
Are you able to cooeenttate on the work you an doing, or doee your 
mind wander olf to other ihiaga? 

Do you got along well with othcre and they with you? 

Do you atick to an idea or to n oertain ieb until the end, or are you 
eaaily diaeouraged? 

Which aort of work nppeala to yon moat—methodiea), repetition or 
work of wide varied? 

Do you prefer mental activity, phydoal activity or work involving 
both? 

Cu you work well under high proaure, or do you work better when 
you have time and leiaure? 

Have you a good imaginaltao? 

Do you natunlly pay attentim to amaU detaila, or ure you more 
intereeted in broad ptaoning without giving much thought to methoda 
of carrying ont your piniia? 

Have you a good raemoiy for oaoeaf . . . For fucca? . . . 
For facta? . . . Forfigurea? 

Do you keep your deak or room afwaya in wrier, or do you allow thinga 
to accumulate until you an forced to clean up? 

Are you ayatematic in your work, or otherwiae? 

Are you aeU-ieliant? 

41. Are you tactful, or do you any what you think without conaideration 

of effect? 

42. Are you careful and eonarrvative b taking a atep, or arc you impuldve 

and carelees ol conaequencciaT 

43. Are you quick or alow b your movementa? ... In your mental 

proceaaea? 

44. Are you talkative, or lacitum and a good liatener? 

45. Do you gnap an explanation quidcly, or do thinp have to be explained 

to you b detail? 

40. Do you inaiat on accunry and perfection in everything, or are you 
aatiaSed with “good enough’'? 
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47. Do you take pride in your pemoikl appeannee. or ue you eareleaa or 
indifferent? 

. Do you enjoy meeting etrangere? 

, Are you hnppieet when you are buQ', or do you enjoy your leiiurc 
moat? 

60. Do you prefer to be indoon or outdoocaf 



CHAPTEH IV 
STUDY OP VOCATIONS 

After filling out the queetiom&irc, you ought to have a 
pretty fair idea of just what sort of characteriatics you possese, 
just what qualities in your nature are strongeat and what you 
would be able to offer to the occu}»t>on you chooBS. But, no 
matter how well acquainted you have become with yourself— 
your likes and dislikes, abilities and inabilities, when taken as 
a whole—this knowledge is not suSicieDt to enable you to make 
your choice, because you probably have no idea—or, at best, 
but a faint idea—as to just wbat line of work these qualities, 
likes and dislikes, ambitions and the rest will fit into. In order 
to fit the right person to the right job, it is necessary to know 
both person and job. Once you have studied an occupation to 
know whether it requires mathematical or scientific ability, 
executive ability or the ability to follow someone else's lead; 
whether hasty, impulsive actions would be fatal to success or 
harmless or helpful; whether you will be required to be a good 
talker or not—when you have learned all of these things, you 
will then be able to b^io the process of elimination and can* 
cellation, comparing eadi quality ymi possess or lack with the 
special requirements of each vocation, until you find the place 
where requirements and pcisonal clmracteristica coincide. 

It is easy enough to leam wlutt the broad, general require¬ 
ments of an occupation are; the part which is difficult U to 
learn what the less obvious requirements are, the unexpected 
demands which lie bidden under the surface and are not sus¬ 
pected by the world at large, and will not be suspected by you 
until you begin to study that occupation in ail seriousness and 
caroestnese. It is not Um ai^mrcnt demands of an occupation 
which disappoint the worker when once he enters upon its duties. 
If he determines to be a jouroalist, it will be perfectly obvious to 
him that he must be able to express himself fluently and quickly; 
must know the elements that constitute news; must know the 
technical "ins and outs” of news writing, which is different from 
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any other kind of writing; that he must like the uncertainty 
of the life of a newspaper man, who can call no time his own, 
and must always be at the beck and call of his editor, who can 
send him wherever he pleases whenever he pleases. These are 
not the things that will disappoint the young newspaper worker 
when be first enters a newspaper oflkc. The things that will 
disappoint him—unless he knows dial he must meet them and 
has qualified himself to cope with them—are such things as the 
necessity for “butting in" when he is not wanted, and of always 
being able to keep a stiff upper lip when be cannot get the in¬ 
formation he wants; or the grim determination that all news¬ 
paper workers must have, to get the “stuff” or die in the attempt. 
If one source fails him, be roust go to anoUier, and so on down 
the line until be is satisfied and can, tut by bit, piece his article 
together. Or again, you may be well fitted in every obvious 
way to do newspaper work, except in the ability to get along 
with strangers. A certain sincerity, a certain pleasing person¬ 
ality, is necessary to the newspaper man who would find his 
way into the offices of big men who refuse to see others. He 
must be able to cajole office boye into letUng him into the 
sanctum of the big boss and, once be is within the threshold, 
he must be able to wheedle the story out of the big man. In 
these tittle things will lie your success as a newspaper man; 
without tliem, alt the ability to write, all (he knowledge of 
technique, all your training—evciyUilng—will be of no use 
whatever. So it is in order to feara of these small, obscure, but 
all-important, requirements that you must study the various 
vocations just as thoroughly as you have studied yourself. 

There are other things for which you must make a study 
of vocadons; for instance, the aoiotmt of Uaining they require. 
It is useless to enter a vocation if you have not Uie proper train¬ 
ing to enable you to compete with others. Unless you are one 
of the great exceptions—one of the Lmcolns, the Edisons or the 
Fords—you will be sure to lose out in the ^ht. Then, again, 
you ought to study a vocation to learn what will be demanded 
of you in the way cf duties. You may have an abstract idea 
that you wont to be a lawyer, a journalist or a doctor, but until 
you have studied that vocation carefully, so that you will know 
everything that will be demanded of you—not only while you 
are preparing for your vocation, but also aftm' you have entered 
it—you are bound to meet with disappmntmGnts and set-backs. 
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Study also the advantages and limitations of each vocation. 
Sometimes you may find that, Uiough a vocation oSen you good 
pay, it will not give you the social advantage of another vocation 
which you could foHow with almost as good results. Then it is 
up to you to weigh these desires and ambitions as against 
financial returns. As has mentioned before, tlie pay of 
army officers is very small, but they have a certain social 
prestige which is very dear to the iicart of some persons. There 
are other advantages to be considered—the advantages of spare 
time, the advantages of studying while you work, or of con¬ 
tinued learning, the advantages of an easy-going methodical 
existence or perhaps the advanti^cs of travel and seeing the 
country. Alt these thii^ must be taken into consideration. 
The cost of preparation, too, is another good thing to know— 
better to measure your purse befor^and than to have to give 
up your work after you have started to prepare for it. It is for all 
these reasons, for comparison, elimination end for satisfaction 
of desires and amhttMns tliat you must study the various voca¬ 
tions, just as you have studied yourself, and in as systematic 
a way. 

Llkea and Oialikea^Lo<^ over the list of occupations in the 
index very carefully. Give plenty of time to the study and 
selection, because It is going to mean a great deal to you. Every 
minute you spend in this study will be repaid a hundredfold, 
not only in time but in satisfaction and contentment. In¬ 
stinctively, you will no doubt pick the things that you like best. 
The things you pick will seem to you the most attractive sub¬ 
jects for reading. This will indietde that you are following the 
first requisite for happiness in your future work—doing the 
tilings you like best to do. If you have personal likes and 
dislikes for no particular reasem, or even if they are based on 
superficial knowledge, it is wise to follow them. Do not let 
anything you may have heard about a certain occupation keep 
you from considering and studying it if it holds some interest 
for you. The person wbo told you that such and such an occupa¬ 
tion was a very unsatisfactory one to follow probably found it 
so because ho himself was not properly informed or fitted when 
he entered that vocation. Being handicapped all his life and 
having to compete mth others better trained, or with a greater 
love for the work in which he is engaged, he probably found 
little opportunity to enjoy the pleasures of his vocation. 
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Every occupation hds its compensations for the person who 
is fitted to follow it In the long run, you wlU be most likely 
to find success in some occupation for which you have an in¬ 
stinctive liking than in any other. Pure enjoyment in your work 
will help to overcome many difficulties. Many pereons have 
followed a vocation for which th^r apparently seemed unfitted— 
perhaps because of some physical handicap—but their great 
love for the work enabled them to overcome all the obstacles 
which they found in their path. Nothing would induce them 
to give it up—ill health, the advice of friends, the assurance that 
they could never succeed in such work, lack of ^le proper quali¬ 
fications or education—in spite of these things, tiiey triumphed. 
Of course, such cases are exceptional, but they only go to prove 
how much depends on choosing a vocation for which you have a 
strong likii^. 

Dreama and Atpirations.—Almost every boy has a dream— 
a certain aspiration, secret though he luay keep it. Perhaps 
you are afraid that parents and friends will laugh at you if 
you ever mention that great d^re; or perhaps you are afraid 
of those who would try to discourse yon if you should ever 
avow your intentions of aimii^ so high. Now is the time to 
remember that great desire. When you look over the list, see 
to what extent each occupation comsponds to, or is likely to 
prove a stepping stone towards, the attainment of your ambition. 
Perhaps you want to be a groat railroad prmident, perhaps a 
great foreign exchange banker, perhaps even a Congressman or 
Governor. Whatever you want to be, pick out those vocations 
which seem most likely to lead eventually to the place in 
the world you most wont; that is, choose law if you want to 
be a Congressman or Governor—choose banking if you want 
to be a big foreign exchange banker. Perh^ you will start 
with a mere clerkship, but tlie bigger portions are waiting for 
the man with ambition and talent Periiaps the bumble position 
of engineer on a train will lead to the railroad preBidcDcy->4ueh 
things have happened before, for it la the man who knows the 
bosiness from ^e ground up who will advance the fastest when 
once he has gained his footiiold. So not only is it wise to oon- 
aider your personal likes and dislikes and your secret arobitioDs, 
but it is practically essential to your success that you do so. 

Desirable Characteristics.—Perhape, through this oonsidera- 
ation of the list of occupations, yon have reached a tentative 
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conclusion about several vocaUcns vrhich you think you would 
like to follow. If you have been iUjle to eliminate those which 
can hold no interest for you, and retain those which do hold 
some special interest, then your task will be that much easier. 
If you are one of ^ many who have no idea at all as to what 
they want, or do not want, to do, you can still make your 
choice, but it will take a little more time and consideration for 
you to reach a definite eoncluaion. 

In the latter case, you must read over all of the analyses of 
occupations provided in this course. They are not long, and 
you will find them intercatirtg to read—throwing new and unsus¬ 
pected light on old familiar topics. Even if you have a fairly 
definite idea of tlie kind of work you want to do, it will not be 
time wasted to read over these descriptions, for you may 
find a better plan of adjustment between yourself and an occupa¬ 
tion about which you know little, than in the case of one of which 
you have had some previous knowledge. After you have road 
these analyses over, even though you had no definite ideas when 
you started, you should be able to narrow down your studies to 
fl few selected vocations. Each dmription of a vocation 
will give you some idea as to the desirable native abilities, the 
advantages and disadvantages of that vocation, ite limitations 
and its chances for advancement, the preparation that is re¬ 
quired, in addition to the amount of educational preparaUon, 
without which but tittle progress can be made. By comparing all 
these things, you should bo able to make at least a tentative 
selection. 

Having marked off tiiosc vocations wbicli interested you most, 
it is now time to begin a thorough study of each one selected. 
Just as, in making your self-analysis you wrote down all the 
various characteristics you found (hat you possessed, it is a good 
idea to have paper and pencil with you when you sit down to 
study these vocations. Elrst of ail, read the descriptions care¬ 
fully to see what the requirements of each vocation are. Note 
the mental, moral and phyaied requirements of each, and under 
the heading of, say, engineering, put down these desirable char¬ 
acteristics. For instance, you will find that the engineer should 
possess imagination, without which he will be unable to visualize 
a thing mentally before it is created. He must liave a capacity 
for sound judgment and aeoirate tfaii^ng, for his work demands 
scientific precision. He must have a creative instinct, and love 
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to work things out, and plan and develop new and original ideas. 
He should be proficient in mathematics and acieoce, for engineer¬ 
ing is built largeljr upon mathematical calculations and physics, 
for the mastery of which an analytic turn of mind is required. 
In addition to all this, the engineer should be strong physically, 
resourceful, a quick thmker and a “good mixer,” for he will have 
to deal with men as well as maleriata. 

Again, if you want to be a buyer, study the requirements of 
commercial enterprises. You must have (aet and skill in dealing 
with people. You must have a knowledge of human nature, as 
well as an extensive knowledge of goods and their markets. 
You must know exactly where each type of goods can be bought 
to the best advantage. You roust have conversational ability, 
energy, push, resource and initiative. All these things will to 
required, and it is up to you to put all these things down on a 
piece of paper, so that when you have made a tomplcte inventory 
you will be able to begin the comparison between the require¬ 
ments of a vocation and the qualifications yo(i can ofier. 

Take a third illustration, earpentiy. Perhaps you want to 
follow some trade, since you have always felt an interest in 
your manual training courses. To be a successful carpenter, 
you must to skilful with your liands; you must to able to 
draw; you must be able to read drawings, plans and specifica¬ 
tions; you must have some mathematical ability and some 
knowledge of the allied building trades. So, as you study the 
descriptions of the various occupations, pick out first the desir¬ 
able abilitiee, and list them. 

Note, too, in reading, the duties of each vocation. On the 
surface, or before you begin to study a vocation, it may appeal 
to you immensely. You will say, “Oh, yes, I’d like to be a 
doctor”—or a lawyer—but you have not stopped to consider all 
the little irksome duties a doctor or a lawyer must perform. If 
you are a methodical person, who likes to have a place for 
everything and everything in ite place, and a time for everything 
and everything in its time, when you come to study the vocation 
of a doctor, you wil' see that the general practitioner has no 
time that he can call his own, but must always be at the beck 
and call of his patients—day or night, no matter what the hour 
or the weather. Then there are also the long years of training, 
the years of interne work, the hmg hours of patient waiting, 
which the young physician must undergo before he has made 
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Ills reputation. All the disagreeable little taaka that the doctor 
roust perform—it is well to conuder these things before deciding 
on a vocation. As a lawyer, you picture yourself at the bar, 
pleading before a courtroom of people; that is as it should be, 
but it would be wise to know all the tiresome details that will 
be required of the lawyer—the brief that must be written and 
the hours and hours of research work neceesary to its prepara¬ 
tion, the petty routine work of the law clerk in the law ofBce— 
theee are other points to be (akM into consideration. Put ail 
these requirements down on paper. 

Put down, too, the amount of preparation necessary for each 
vocation. Some vocations require college training, others do 
not require it, but success will come easier if you have had it. 
Others require a definite technical training—especially is this 
true in any of the trades. Suceeu comes in some enterprises 
with but a high school education, while some professions require 
definite training, as, for instanoc, Journalism. It is important 
to know just wbat training is desirable and then to see if you can 
meet these requirements; to dedde whether the tiairong you 
already have is sufficient, or whether more specific training would 
be necessary. For some of you, it will be impossible to get a 
college education—or perhaps even the two or three years of 
schooling in a teebniesd or indusMal school. If you cannot do 
this, and such training is absolutely essential to your success in 
a chosen vocation, you have no choice but to discard the idea. 
On the other hand, do not forget that many courses may be 
taken up at night while you go on with some sort of work—pref¬ 
erably work which will give you a groundwork for your chosen 
career—by day. Then, too, it was never easier to get a college 
education than it is today. Yon will find it oomparatively easy 
to work your way throu^ college, with the proper ambition and 
the proper amount of peimsteney- Everyone—faculty, students 
and trustees—is willing to help the ambitious boy along, for he 
is the type which brings most ^ry to the Alma Mater in the 
days to come. The boy who wants to succeed will succeed no 
matter what the sacrifices he must make in the beginnmg. Per¬ 
haps the vocation you have chosen requires no more study than 
you already have had or requires merely the study of certain 
definite subjects, such as mechanical drawing or certain mathe¬ 
matics or science courses. It is necessary to, put down all these 
requirements on paper to see whether you can fulfil them. 
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It goes without saying that it is always wise to study the 
rewards of a vocation before coming to any definite conclusion 
regarding its desirability. The financial rewards are not the 
only ones that count, though for some people, they must neees* 
sarily be of paramount interest If you must support or help 
to support a family, consider whether the rewards of a certain 
vocation would not be so much greater after a few more years of 
study as to warrant your struggling along somehow until you 
finish that training. The social rewards have been mentioned 
before. To some boys, these will be of first interest in study¬ 
ing the rewards of a vocation. It you are socially inclined, you 
will find that some occupation which will gain you a wide circle 
of influential friends appeals to you more than one where your 
social life must necessarily be limited. Doctors, lawyers and 
engineers always stand high in the social scale as do teachers and 
the officers of the army and navy. In some iMtances the salary 
is small, but the entree to better social life Is worth much to an 
individual. In other cases there is the reward of service. If 
your object is not gain for yourself but good for U>e community, 
you will study the vocations witli tiie purpose of selecting those 
which offer the greatest opporUmily to serve society. For this 
reason you will take into considcratioo tlie contentment which 
comes from such occupations as social service work, teaching, 
politics, and so forth. For some, tliere may bo still another 
reward—that of the peacefulness and surmiess of certain voca- 
^ons. For this person, the fact that, day after day, he will be 
doing the same thing, without worry, without hurry, always 
knowing just what each day will bring forth, will bring the con¬ 
tentment that his nature desires. 

In making this analysis you must also put down the ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages of an occupation. One line of work 
requires long hours, but pays well; another offers short hours, 
but poor pay; still another bolds the advantage of variety, as, 
for instance, the profession of journalism. Ibis may be the 
thing you d^ire. Or, again, another occupation offers method¬ 
ical, monotonous work—this anieals to still a different type. 
Some vocations offer educational advantages at the same time 
that one is working; that is, one is continually improving his 
mind with his work, as, for instance, in college teaching. This 
fact will be of interest to those iriio hold as education above 
all else. Then there is the advantage or the disadvantage of out- 
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door work. To some it it deurd}le; to otiiers very undesirable. 
Whiehev^ way you connder these requireuente—whether as 
advantages or diaadvanta gc e p ut them down upon your list 
accordingly. 

When you have completed Ute study of all these vocations, 
you should have for each vocation a list which will show, at a 
glance, that vocation's duties, advantages and limitations, the 
desirable native abilities, financial and other rewards, the prepa¬ 
ration necessary, the educatkmal requirements and cost of 
preparation. One by one com|MTe these requirements with the 
results of your self-analysis. The comparison should now bs 
easy. For instance, you may have picked the profession of 
engineering as one wbkh would interest you. You find that it 
requires a certain amount of study beyond high school. Very 
well, you can afford both the time and the money to give to that 
schooling. You see that it requires imagination, aound Judg¬ 
ment, creative instinct, physical strength. You aro sure you 
possess these qualities. It requires constructive mechanical abil¬ 
ity. You have always enjoyed and excelled in that sort of work 
and study. The duties appeal to you, and the compensations ars 
sufficiently attractive. E^thi% seems to fit perfectly—until 
you find ^at, in order to succeed as an engineer, you must be a 
good mathsmaticiao. You have always been poor at mathe¬ 
matics and loathed the study, and are sure that nothing could 
make you like it. Even if you thought you could overcome your 
distaste for, and poor accomplishiDent in, mathematics, it would 
be wise for you to discard enguteering for another vocation. Of 
the hundreds of occupations available, it would be folly to select 
one that depends so largely upon the subject in which you are so 
weak. This is the sort of comparison you must make with each 
vocation that you have choRO. Go down the list of require¬ 
ments and check off earii one on tim chart of your own abilities. 

Mow take, for example, a business position, such as that of a 
buyer for a big store. On tim occupation side, you see that it re¬ 
quires a knowledge of goods. You have always been interested in 
some line of goods, say, funiituie, for instance; know all about the 
different types, know how H should be made and how it should 
not, where it is best made, and so forth. You see that, to be a 
buyer, you must have contiderable knowledge of human nature, 
that jrou must know what people want and how to get what you 
want from others. Perhaps you have always been able to do this 
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from childhood; many people are of tbia ^rpe. Aa for the care 
of stock and knowlec^ of ita location, you have always enjoyed 
the study of these things, and even know where the antique 
types may be located. Everything seems to be coming along 
in this comparison. Energy, push, resourcefulness, initia* 
tive->all these things are requirec^-but you have them all. Ilien 
comes the requirement of tact and akiU in dealing with people, 
and good conversational ability. You have always been more 
or less taciturn and have never made friends easily. Without 
this ability you will never make a great success in this Ibe of 
business. Of course, one does not immediaidy become a buyer 
in a b^ store. Such positions come only after years of experi¬ 
ence and development in more lowly inerchuidising positions. 
It is possible that you may be able to overcome your shortcom¬ 
ings in this respect, and learn to become SKsiable and even a 
good conversationalist. Actual business «nq)erience, the cultiva¬ 
tion of the right kind of friends and good reading will help to 
accomplish that. 

Make the same comparison of the reciuirements of a trade, as, 
for instance, carpentry. Consult the des^jtion headed “Wood¬ 
working"—and there you will find “considerable manual 
training." Some of it you will probably have obtained in the 
elementary or high school, hut more than tiiis will be required. 
Perhaps you are one of those who feel that they must go to work 
immediately in order to help support a family, but you will 
notice that there are many evening courses in various schools, in 
some of which the training is free. 8o you ^ on in your study: 
skilful with.your hands—you have always been interested in 
making little contrivances shout the bouse—well and good; the 
ability to make plana and read them—you enjoy that, too; you 
see that some mathematical ability is required—you were pretty 
good at it in school; some knowledge of the other building trades 
is eesential—yau are as much interested in them as in your own, 
hoping one day to be a general contractor yourself, you go 
on through the list and find that you have everything to offer 
that the occupation requires. If the other thii^^—your interest, 
your ambitions and your preparation—are satisfactory and you 
feel certain that you have found the onupatioo you want to 
follow, then the first and perhaps the nmst important part of 
your vocational problem is solved. 
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Uilng th« Public Library.—Now, perhaps there are three or 
four, maybe more, oecupationa, all of which seem to fit in pretty 
well with your dreams, ambitions, likes and dislikes, native abili* 
ties and preparation, and will bring you the rewards that the 
right occupation should bring. Perhaps you feel that you could 
follow almost any ono of them equally well—as far as you can 
tell at the present time. So there still remains the process of 
elimination until you are able to say with certainty that tkU U 
the occupation for which you are best fitted and in this work will 
you be best satisfied. In order to reach this certainty which is 
80 necessary to success, you will have to make a further study of 
these few vocations that are left after your first study. In order 
to do this, you must seek toe help of your public library, consult¬ 
ing books, mngasincs and trade papers which have to do with 
these vocations or with certain pliaaes of them. Read everything 
that you can find upon toe subject, always testing yourself to 
see that attention does not lag. Gontomc the same sort of com¬ 
parison of these vocations that you did in the first process, only 
studying a little more deqi^ and more carefully. Be sure that 
everything matches up—and aeo which eases you arc most sure 
of. Study all the litde details of toe occupations that you can 
find mentioned in books and magaiiccs and trade papers, and 
see if they fit in with your personal chsTacteristice. You will 
not find a better help in choosing your vocation than reading 
and digesting the variems trade papers. They contain the most 
interesting and up-to-date infonnatum concerning the occupation 
they deal with; and yon will find in them side lights on every 
angle of an occupation—find thou^ts which would never have 
entered your head without this intimate information. Many 
oecupaUona are subject to changes, corresponding with 
changes in outside conditions. Hie condition of the labor market, 
the supply of materials, the supply of labor—all these things 
influence a trade, and in the trade papere you will find the 
immediate informattoo which no took could contain. A 
good test of your fitness to enter a trade is the interest you 
take in reading its trade papers. If they hold little or nothing 
of interest for you, you will certainly never find very much 
happinCH, success or contentment in following such a trade. 
When you combine all toe detuled information which you can 
obtain from books and magasinea with the very recent informa¬ 
tion and interesting details which you can obtain from the trade 
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papers, you ought to have litUe tnmble in making, at least, a 
tentative decision. Do not begnu^ the time spent in this study. 
It will bo richly repaid in time, money and happiness on some 
future day. 

Seeking CounaeU-Aiter you have made a tentative choice 
of one or two subjects, Ac next step ia to consult wiA pcraons 
who are interested in Aat vocalicm, who have worked in it, know 
it or have studied it. From them you will get further informa¬ 
tion as to just what Ae vocation is like, just what sort of recom¬ 
pense you may expect; for tiiey are working in fact and not in 
Aeory, and so can tell just bow much fun Aere is in the work, 
and what duties will be expected of you—-what its advantage 
are and what its limitations arc. They can tell you how much 
money you can expect to make if you follow that same lino— 
and just wliat your rewards, social and oAerwisc, will bo, Of 
course, you must (ake into constderation the fact Aat Aey may 
not have gone into the work as well prepared as you expect to be. 
Perhaps they were not well fitted to follow Aat vocation—and 
you expect to be so well fitted for it that you will not be subject 
to Aat sense of dissatisfaction whiA comes from constantly 
changing, trying to find the place you like beet, and all Ac other 
dissatisfying circumstances Aat surround Ae taking of a job 
for whieii you are not well fitted by natorc. On the otlier band, 
if you can find some person who is well satisfied with Ae work 
he is doing, and has made o great success of it, you have found 
someone who can help you a groat deal, and you Aould talk over 
with him all the doubtful pointo tJiat may still linger in your 
mind, and ask him every question you can Aink of. But watch 
out for Ae person who is dissatisfied wiA his work, and ycni 
will find many such failures in Ae business world. These misfits 
are the cause of Ae prevalent malady, dislike for one’s own occu¬ 
pation. If Ae person you are talking with is one of Aese misfits, 
then you may be sure that lie has not found all Aat you expect 
to find if you follow Ae same road by Aoice and not by Aance. 

WiA a great many people Aere is always Ae tendency to 
overlook Ae redeen Ing featuros of Amr work and remember 
only Ae hardships. It is only human nature to do Ais, but it 
is a fact to be remembered and con^red when you ate talking 
Ae matter over wiA other people. It ia not only necessary Aat 
you talk to persons engaged in Ae woric which you are considerii^ 
adopting for yourself, but it is wim to watch Aem at Aeir work. 
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If you ore going to take op pnntjng, watch a printer at his work; 
think, “Would I like to do Uiat sort of thing myself?”->and then 
go up to him and aak him dl idxnit hii work. If such a thing 
is possible try your hand at the work you have tentatively 
decided upon. If you vimt establishments which do the kind of 
work you are considering, see if you cannot be allowed to try 
your hand at thoee things which you could do—and watch care¬ 
fully those operations whkb you could not perform without 
traiiiing. 

Beeides studying the vocations b this way and consulting 
with thoee engaged ra than, you must also begin the comparison 
of requirements and abtiities all over again. Find out from thoee 
who know you beat whether they think you are fitted to follow 
the work you have chosen. Talk to your parents, who naturally 
have your bterests most at heart and can give you the sinceiest 
advice. Talk with your friends, who may know certam of the 
qualities you express when playing games or b friendly mter- 
course, qualities which are more or lese unknown even to your 
parents. Talk with your teacher, who certainly knows your edu¬ 
cational abilities and training better than anyone else, and may 
also know quite a bit about the vocations which you are study¬ 
ing, sbce many teacbera are btercsted in vocational guidance. 

Parents used to be able to guide their children into the riglit 
path because they knew best the peouliaritiee of their own 
children; but today (he complexity of occupations, especially in 
the cities, makes it very bard for tiie busy parent to familiarise 
himself or herself with the vujous requirements of each. Often 
a father will desire a ehtM to follow in his footsteps and will do 
all b his power to influence him to enter that vocation without 
consideration of qualifications. Sometimes, also, a parent thmks 
he knows his business “too well” and will try to keep his child out 
of it in order to, save him from all the difiSculties that he himself 
underwent while he was woikbg his way up. He forgets all 
the pleasures he found m hie work, and can see only tiie hard- 
sbipe, because he wants to save his boy from these same troubles. 
Other members of the family, and friends who are interested b 
you and your success will glrdly talk the matter over with you 
and give you tbeir candid (pinions as to whether or not you 
will find success b your work. Your family and friends know 
you best of all—know your capabilities, your habits, peculiarities 
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and abilities—and you will do well to stop and study their advice 
and ponder over why they think as they do. 

When it comes to consulting with a teacher, choose the one 
with whom you are moat familiar, so that you may talk with¬ 
out restraint, and ao that you will fee! his sympathy for you 
and your work. If you have studied with that teacher, he or 
she will be able to tell you whether you have abilities in one 
line of study or another, and whether you can succeed in the 
higher branches of that study—whether your educational back¬ 
ground is sufficient for you to build sUll further upon it A good 
teacher will also know your personal eharaderistioe—whether 
you are nervous in reciting, or whether you speak well before 
a crowded room; whether you are well liked by your fellow stu¬ 
dents, or whether you are hard to get acquainted with; whether 
you are quick mentally, or slow but retonUve; whether you like 
books and studying, or whether you study by compulsion or 
from fear of being left behind. All this can a teacher tell you, 
and much more besides; and you would do well to heed toe 
advice. But no matter with whom you have consulted or how 
many people you have talked with, always make certain allow¬ 
ances and ronember that m the end you, and you alone, must 
be the final judge. 

Uaking; the Decision.—You have now come to the most 
important step of all—making the final decision. Not only is it 
the most important step in cbooeing yoor vocation, but it is 
probably the moat important step you will have to take during 
your whote lifetime. No other etep will have a greater effect 
upon your whole life than this one. If you choose the right 
vocation, you will be happy in your work all your life, follow¬ 
ing it with a maximum of smoothoess, satnfaction and content, 
and a minimum of irritatiou and unbappinesa If you make the 
right choice, you will rise the quicker to success; while if you 
make a wrong selection, you will probably never make the most 
of the abilities that were given you by nature; and with which 
abilities, provided you employ them in the proper field, you 
should be able to meet all competition and rise to the highest 
places in toe vocation which yon select With future success 
nfirf happiness bound up with this one decision, it is easy to 
see that you cannot spend too much time or too much thou^t 
upon toe matter. 

The tragedy of the man who is bound forever to the work 
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which he despiees-^iow be never makes the most of bis talents 
and never rises to higher levels-^ms already been discussed. 
After all, we have only a few short yem in this world, and a 
large part of our time is spent in work. A maximum of enjoy¬ 
ment of life, then, can only be obtained if we take joy in the 
work we do. If we find our need for pleasure satiated in our 
work, then we will not have to look for outside amusements. 
The reason why so many of our young men are dissipated today 
is because they hate th^ worit, do it only that they may have 
the wherewithal to play—and play too hard in order to forget 
the unhappiness of their working hours. When you begin to 
bum your candle at both ends, the least harm you can do your- 
aelf is to shorten the number of years allotted you in this world. 

If you only realise how much depends upon your right ehoos- 
ii^, you will never begrudge tlic time you may now spend in 
determining just what the right vocatiOD is. Not only is your 
own happiness at stake, but abo the happiness of those who 
may be dependent upon you. It is your duty to keep them 
happy in your own happiness, and comfortable with the case 
that success and its financial rewards can buy. So do not make 
a final choice until you arc absolutely sure that you are making 
the right one. Unless you are absolutely sure of thie, you will 
lack ^at certainty of purpose which is necessary to dispel any 
doubte which may arise in the future. You should be so certain 
of the finality of your choice tliat you will never long question 
the vriedom of the step, but just drive ahead, with tbe certainty 
that sooner or later everything will come out alt right and you 
will see your way clear to the realisation of your ambition. 

Do not choose a vocation in desperation and fear that you 
will never find the right one. Today more thui ever before, with 
tbe great specialisation of industry, professioDs and business 
pursuits, there is a place for every type of man. There is a place 
which requires just the sort of aptitudes whirii you possess, and 
it is only waiting for you to come sloog and offer youreelf. Any 
big employer or employment agency will tell you that there are 
always fine positions which cannot be filled because of tbe diffi¬ 
culty of finding men who can meet the requuemente. So go on 
and on, and study and study until you are certam beyond a 
reasonable doubt that you have found tbe proper sphere. After 
all is said and done, in spite of all the questioning and consult¬ 
ing you may do, there is no penon, n(A even among those who 
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know and love you best, who can mako the choice for you. 
Even if you obtain the best profeaekmal advice on the subject, 
you yourself will have to decide whetiier to accept die advice or 
not. You, and you alone, must be the judge, for every man has 
deep within him thoughta, desires, (endaiciee and characteristics 
which no one else may know. 

Below is a copy of an analysis made by a young man from a 
copy of the first edition of this book, and sulunitted to the author 
for his advice. You will notice that the etudeot first made a 
careful tabulation of the requirements of a number of occupations 
that interested him, and opposite ea^ requirement entered a 
correepondii^ personal quality which he possessed. Where a 
personal quality was in conflict with a requirement of the occupa¬ 
tion studied, he indicated that fact with a star. He then sum- 
mariied the conclusions for each occupation in one or two brief 
sentences, and continued the study until be found an occupation 
whose requirements he could match with his personal qualities. 
Equally gratifying results can be obtained by anyone who will 
m^o as conscientious and systematic a study of his own case. 


SPBCIHBN ANALYSIS 

QustKles Sequired Occupstton My Personal Qaalitles 

AoTUHOsac Mccuanu 


Meduuiial turn of mind 
Gesenf education 
Trade school training 
Medium bard work 
Variod work 
Indoor work 
Slfill with tools 


Have mechanical leaning 
Good education 
Could go to trade sdiool 
Phyncally strong 
Like varied work 
*Lilcc outdoor work 
Like to work with tools 


Conchifion.—I have all the neconiry (forties for a mechanie, 
but do not feel that I should like to work in s shop or girage. 
Neither do I think I could acquire eooogb skill to mike a good 
mechanic. 

CBUfwr 


General education 
College education 
Sdentihe mind 
Reanning mind 
ImaginBtion 
Self-reliance 
fnitiative 
Intelleet 
Love of study 


Good education 
*Cou1d get, but difficult 
Isleresled in all sciences 
Fair reasoning 
Good 
*Not much 
*Not much 
Good 
Like to study 
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Qailitlei Seqoirtd Occnpatipa 

My Peraenal Qulltie* 

Chimim—C ntlcausd 

PnetiMi 

Rather praetioal 

lodoor work 

*Like outdoor woric 

DutiM 

*Dd not appeal to me 

Condtuioit.—Ckemiiby doea not apfiea] (o ms for ike reeeons 

isdieeted ebore by tbe tten. 


Limbuav oe EtacTMOxK 

Outdoor and iodoor work 

Like outdoor work 

Meehanioil work 

Mechanically inclined 

Interert in eleetrieity 

Interested in eleetrieity 

Careful 

Ckreful 

Reliable 

Reliable 

Aeourate 

Aeeurate 

Strenfth 

Strong physically 

‘neory of eleetrieity 

B^w eomelhing of eleetrieity 

Praetieal 

Quite practical 

Verted work 

Like varied work 

CoaehMioM^I bare all the oeceMery ttuelitm for an eleetridao, 
but I am not aure that I would enjoy tbe work. Nor doe* the 
work lead to any hlihef poeieloa* unleee me ha* exeeptional 

ability. 


Foaearar—Foanr Rancca 

Sdentiat 

Intneited in leiaioe 

Wide and varied eapetieoce 

*Littto practical experience 

BiJliaeei uae 

‘Little businns knowledge 

ExecntiTe ability 

‘Poor executive 

Practical 

Quite praclial 

"Btreayth 

Strung 

Ontdm work 

Like outdoor work 

Travel 

Like travel 

Ingenioua 

Quite ingeniout 

CoUeie eourae 

Could get 

ConcfiMon.—Have not tbe quilitiee foe foteeUr. May be inter- 

eated in forest raoier work. 


FiaKCB 


Outdoor work 

Like outdoors 

Love of nature and animala 

TAa nature aniTriBTa 

Hard work 

Strong 

Piaetioal 

Quite practical 

^re 

Quite active 

Manage men 

*Not good at it 

ScientUio knowledge 

Intereated in acieaee 
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QuiUtiM Scqnired OccDpadaB Mr Pinonat QuIitlM 

Fabuu— Cmtiinied 

Initiative *Not much, but might develop 

Handy man Quite handy with tooli 

Bueineae lenae Not much bueineu eense 

(7(Hich(itM<—I Imow I eould be cMteot on a good fam. How¬ 
ever, it will take a long time to earn a lam, and aaiariee /or farm 
handa are uncertain. 

Ctva ENOtNnHMO 


General education 
Mathematica 
Technical couree 
Sldlt 

'Str^igth 
Travel 
luuglBatiaQ 
Crwtive inetiact 
Ingenioue 
EMCUtive ability 
Outdoor woric 


Good education 
Good at mathematice 
Could get 
Like work with inatrumenle 
Sbong 
Lika travel 
Good 
Like to build 
Quite ingenioue 
*Not good CMCutiva 
Like outdoor work 


CoAciuRon.—Civil cngiaMriog eppeale to me more eirongly 
than any other occupation, and I ^ve decided on it ee my life 
work. Upon a fuRher etudy o( due occupation, 1 found that the 
need for executive ability ia not great in acene phaeaa of engineei^ 
ing, and eo thie will not prove an iaeunDoontdJe obetacle. I can 
probably develop mote aelf-amuranee aa I tequire more experi¬ 
ence. The college eduoation requited win come bard, but I 
believe I can make iL I did not intend oigioany to aim ao high, 
but after giving the matter eerioue etudy I have come to the 
conclusion that an occupation teas desirable would not be worth 
the effort required to make good in it. 1 aball therefore plan on 
Civil Engineering as my life work. 
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PLANNING YOUR CAREER 

Once you have made yoor deckion, the next thing is to lay 
out a plan by which you will guide youreelf to ultimate suceeas 
and the realisation of your amtHtion. Planning a career has 
often been compared with the mapping out of a long journey. You 
are more likely to reach your destinatjon if you determine in ad¬ 
vance in what general direction you intend to go, and at what 
places you intend to atop cm the way. The comparison is not 
perfect, as there are many canaideraUons entering into the plan¬ 
ning of a career that do not eater into the planning of an 
itinerary. For one thing, the stoppii^ places on the way through 
life arc not as distinctly marked, nor are titc distances between 
the signposts as dc&iiitely determined, as in the case of geo¬ 
graphical points. Neverthekse, it is better to have a plan— 
though a flexible one—than to leave the imimey through life 
entirely to chance. The plana may require revising as one goes 
along, for no one can be wise etrau^ to anticipate all possible 
contingencies wliieh the future might bring. Nor is it at all 
necessary to anticipate them; the main thing is to stick 
tenaciously to the destinatioD—long or short detours on the way 
may be unavoidable. 

It frequently happens that a man who has taken up a certain 
occupation, and has spent many years in the preparation for, 
and in the practice of, his work, will, for various reasons—or 
for no reason at all—become resUess and discontented and wish 
to make a change. The unknown is usually more attractive 
than the things with which we are familiar, and so it appears to 
that man that another oocupatioa than the one in which he is 
engaged is a better one than his own. He does not know the 
unpleasant details of the otfm man’s woA, but is familiar with 
the irksome requirements of his own. He forgets that all occu- 
paUons involve some duUes that are unpleasant, and that one 
must take the bad wiUt the good. At such a lime, the value of 
a well-made plan is great. By referring to it again, and study¬ 
ing the reasons that originally determined his selection of the 

$2 
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occupatioD, he may again realiie his peealiw fitness for'the work 
and take on a renewed interest in it 

In making your plan, there will be some things wliich you 
will be able to determine definitely in advance; for instance, the 
educational and legal requirements for entrance into the profes¬ 
sions. Other factors, such as length of time in a subordinate 
position before promotion may be ciqtectcd, cannot be so defi¬ 
nitely predetermined. A great deal will depend upon the occu¬ 
pation selected. If you select a trade, such as carpentry, the 
period of apprenticeship and the length of time required as a 
helper before you can become a joumeyman carpenter are more 
or less fijced by the rules of the unioa or the customs of the 
community in which you wish to work. 111080 requirements can 
be found by a study of the occupation. But after you become a 
journeyman carpenter, any further promotion will depend upon 
cireumstanccs that cannot be definitely antici]»ted, although 
their general nature may be known. For inetanec, you may not 
be able to tell how long you will have to wait until you can 
became a foreman, but you know that foresnanship Is a pos¬ 
able promotion, and you can prepare for it so that when the 
opportunity does present itself you will be ready. 

After becoming a foreman, you may desire to become a con¬ 
tractor. Here too, the exact time that this will take cannot be 
determined in advance, as it will depend upon your economic 
situation and upon future contingencies which you can neither 
anticipate nor control. But you can plan to become a contractor 
by determining to Icam the thit^ whidi the contractor must 
know, to develop the qualities which the contractor must have 
and to save enough money to make a start in business for your¬ 
self. All these things can be studied sod planned for in advance. 

If you wish to enter one of the professions, you will plan to 
meet the educational and legal requirements, which in most pro¬ 
fessions can be definitely ascertained in advanro. In some states 
the prospective lawyer is required to serve a clerkship (a certain 
length of time in the employ of a practidng lawyer) before ho 
may take the bar examination; a doctor must serve an interne- 
ship in a hospital before he is pennittol to practice; and in 
some cases a pharmacist must serve as a junior clerk before 
he is entitled to a license. A etudy of the occupation will reveal 
these requirements to you. In law, medicine, dentistry and in 
some minor professions, the requirements are definitely de- 
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termined by law in the eomnuauty Id which you intend to 
practice. In engineering, the conditions are not so well fixed. 
About 50 per cent of the engineere in this country have no 
engineering degree, having worked their way up in the industry 
in which they are engaged. Aa the records show that, of the 
number of en^neera withoot degree, as many have distinguished 
themselves as have those with degrees, the question of prepa¬ 
ration will have to be determined by the individual himself. 
Many successful engineers have etarted in the drafting room or 
witii a surveying party and, by unusual fitness, close applica¬ 
tion, keen obeervation and hard atudy in spare time, have 
attained the highest positions in the profession. Such progress 
is, however, becoming more difficult, as education is becoming 
more common and the competition keener. The man without a 
college education is seriousty handicapped In any profession and, 
unless you can bring to bear qualities far above the average to 
compensate for the lack of a d^pee, you will do well to plan on 
college work if possible. Assuming even that you have such 
superior ability, a college trainiog will enable you to make more 
rapid progress. 

Suppose you wish to engage id business pursuits, with the 
hope of becoming, say, a buyer in a large department store, or 
perhaps a proprietor of a business of your own. Your plan in 
this case will involve more possible variations than in either the 
trades or the professions. Yet, a study of the occupation which 
you have chosen will reveal a fairly definite line of promotion 
from one position to another. In your plmi you will have to put 
down your ultimate goal, and then study the occupation with a 
view to finding out the successive steps necessary to attain that 
goal. A vocational plan is tied up inseparably with an edu¬ 
cational plan, and you will do well to keep that in mind. In 
making your plan you should also beer in mind that, wherever 
possible, your education should come first, or early in life. The 
older you get, the more difficult it becomes to acquire an edu¬ 
cation; and this is due to limitations imposed by social obliga¬ 
tions, to economic conditions, to habit and to the Blowing up of 
the capacity to leam. You may plan to begin your business 
career as a sales clerk; but if you limit your education at the 
beginning to the requirements of a aales derk, with tiie intention 
of studying in your spare time for the successive promotions, 
your progress is likely to be much slower than if you get a 
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higher education in the beginning. But, of eotine, circumstanoea 
will govern individual cases, and no ^finite rule can be laid 
down that will apply without modification to everyone. Your 
plan will have to made in accordance with the requirements 
of your particular problem. 

You will find it fascinating, as well as profitable, to plan your 
career. Nothing is more interesting than to watch yourself as 
you travel steadily along the path you have planned. Your suc¬ 
cess will dq>end not only on your plan, hot also on how con¬ 
scientiously you follow the common-sense principles you now 
lay down. So plan carefully, and work hard while following 
your plans, and you are bound to attain success m the end. 

In making your plan, it is best to include a complete record 
of your study of your vocational problem and the various stages 
you went through in determining your choice of a vocation. 
You will, therefore, start with your self-analysis, and follow it 
up with the asalyeia of occupa(i<»a, the making of your choice 
and finally, with the actual plan for attaining your ambition. 
The importance of this task warrants your ttdtiag great pains in 
its execution, and you will get a great deal of satiifaeUon from 
putting It into good mechanical form. As a number of sheets 
will be required, you should clip them toge^er end attach a 
cover page, upon which write your name, the date and the voca¬ 
tion selected. This should bo followed with your self-analysis 
questionnaire and then with the rest of the plan, in accordance 
with the following outline: 

THE FLAN 
Outtioe 

I. Nsme. Dste. 

n. Vocation ehoten. 

lU. Self-analyiia: 

Anjwen to queationnaire os pace 91 

IV. Occupational analyni: 

See ipedmen analyais on page 4B 

V. Heasona for cboiee; 

(c) From eonclu-iOM to occupational analyiia 
(b) Any other rcaaona 

VI. Educational requiretneoti (number of yews in each cam): 

(o) High school . , . 

(b) Trade or technical Kbool . . . 

(e) College . . . 

(d) Night school . . . 
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TH8 PLAN—CoBtlwicd 
Oulliac—Coatimed 
(<) Correipondcikee teho^ . . . 

Total Bumber d yttn . . . 

VII. Lexal or other nquitemenU: 

(d) Clarkahip, ioteraeriiip, junior practice, ale., depmdiag upon 
the profauioD (numbcf of jreara) 

(b) Apprenticechip (number of ycon) 

Vm. Poaaible compcoiatioD; 

(a) Financial, at the hrginniiiK 

(b) FinaadaJ, when eiperieseed 

(e) Other conpenaatione, eucb aa aoeial, leiauK, traral, etc. 

IX. Plan (or meeting educational requirementa: 

(a) School or aehoola . . . Name or kind of , . . 

(b) Number of yeara etch 
(e) Total number of yeara 

X. Plan (or meeting other rettuirementt: 

(a) Nature o( requiremenia 

(b) Number o( yean 

XI. Approximate eoet of preparatioB; 

(а) Tuition 

(б) Living ezpeoiaa •hile in adiool 

(e) Miaeellaneoue expeneaa, Ikcoae feea, etc. 

{d) Total coat 

XII. Plan (or meeting coet at ptepatalioii: 

(a) Earuinp 

(b) Savloga 

(c) Loaoa 

(d) loiuraneo 
(a) Soholatthipa 
(j) Other aourcea 

Xin. Flan of progreae aubaequeot to entrance into ohoaen held: 

(a) Liat of poeitiona in order of aequence, indicating poaaible line 
of promotion 

(b) Requirementa lot each 

(o) Plan of prepaiatioo to meet tbeae lequimmenta 
XtV. Panonal defidendea or Umitationa; 

(a) Liat of, nch ai pow memoiy. lack of aelf-conSdence, etc. 

(b) Ho* to overcome 

The Money Value of Educatioiu—In planning youi career, 
it will be well for you to coouder (he value of education, and 
then plan to get the best education you ean. Everybody knows 
the cultural value of education, and the many social and other 
advantages which educated people enjoy. But that education 
also has a dollars-and-cente value is, perhaps, not so well known. 
It is an established fact that the iodustiial ^dency of a whole 
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couatiy or state depeods upoa the advaacemeDt of education 
in that countriT or state. Take Gennan;r> for instance, where 
education has always been well advanced, and compare its 
industrial efficiency with that of Russia, where, in spite of all 
its natural wealth, it has not been able to make much progress 
because its educational facilities have been so poor. If you com¬ 
pare Massachusetts and Tennessee you will find the same thing 
to be true. And just as the natural resources of a country, no mat¬ 
ter how rich, are worthless without an educated people to develop 
them, so all the natural gifts of a man would be worthless unless 
he had an education with which to develop those gifts. 

In the old days, a road could be built with little knowledge 
or education, but today it is a complicated process. Men 
educated in traffic must first determine which sort of road would 
be most economical and efficient; financial experts are required 
to provide the huge sums neccseaiy for such an enterprise; civil 
engineers must lay out the road, bridge engineers build the 
bridges, and so forth down the list, not to mention the clerks, 
auditors, managers, minor engineers and laborers, who are spokes 
in the big building wheel. 

The success of the uneducated is the exception to the rule, a 
fact that is proved by statistics from many sources. Perhaps 
tlie best-known study of this subject is the one by A. Caswell 
Ellis, in the Bureau 0 / Edveatian BvU. No. if, 1917, entitled "The 
Money Value of Education.” Tlib boHetin describes a study 
that was made some time ago of the 8,000 persons listed in 
“Who’s Who,” a catalog of leaders in every iioe of endeavor. 
Out of the five million uneducated men and women in this 
country at the time the study was made, there were but 31 who 
had gained enough distinction to be listed in that book. About 
thirty-three million people had obtained an elementary school 
training, and of this number but 808 attained distinction. Of 
the two million people with high school education, 1,245 have 
won distinction, while, of the milikm men with college education, 
5,768 have found their way to dktinction and mention in “Who’s 
Who.” In other words, the boy with no schooling has about 
one chance in 150,000 of gaining distiRctkH); with an elementary 
school education, he will have four times the chance; with a high 
school education, 87 times the chance; and if he has the ad¬ 
vantage of a college education, he will have 800 times that chance. 

In the same bulletin, we learn that Dr. Charles Tbwing made 
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a study of 16J42 men mactumed in Appleton’s ''Encyclopedia 
of American Biography,” He found that there were 227 times 
as many college-br^ men who had amassed great wealth as 
there were men without a college education. Studying these 
men in proportion to their numbors in the population, he found 
that the cdlege men have become membere of the national 
House of Representatives 363 times as often as the men who 
have not had the advantages of col]^ education; President, 
1,392 times as often; Justices of the Supreme Court, 2,037 times 
as often. In other words, thou^ we have lees than 1 per cent 
of college-bred men in our population, yet tiiis 1 per cent has 
provided 55 per cent of our Presidmts, 36 per cent of the mem¬ 
bers of Congress, 47 per cent of (he Speakers of the House, 54 
per cent of the Vice-Presidents, 62 per cent of the Secretaries of 
State, 60 per cent of the Secretaries of Treasury, 67 per cent of 
the Attorneys General and 69 per cent of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court 

An investigation was made by a committee of the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Teachers’ Association, into (he salaries received by 
graduates of elementary schools and of otiisrs who stopped school 
before graduation. T^lng 192 elementary school gr^uates at 
random, the investigators were able to follow 166 until they were 
about thirty years old. Then it was found that their average 
income was 11,253.05, while the average income of those who 
had DO elementary school education was about 1500. As the 
difference of |750 a year is equal to 5 per cent of $15,000, this 
simple elementary education is prscticslly worth $15,000 tucked 
away at intereet for each one of the graduates. 

This same committee also investigated tbs salaries of 1,600 
pupils in New York CHy nigbt sebooh. It was found that those 
who left school before finishing (be nghtb grade were earning 
an average wage of $469, after working about five yean; those 
who finished one year of high scboo) wen earning an average 
wage of $436, but had only been woriring two years. Those who 
finished two years in high school averaged $466 after working 
two and one-half years, while those who attended three years 
were earning $603 after two yean of woric. From this it k seen 
that the three-year high school boys wen already, after two 
years of work, earning more money than those who never entered 
high school, after five years of work. In thinking this over, you 
must remember that these pupils were above the average in in- 
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telligence and ambitioo, ai they were eontmuing their education 
at night, so that the alow rise in lalary of those who did not 
attend high school was not due te lack of uabition or interest, 
or to stupidity or lasineaa. 

Indeed, it has been eetimated that every day spent in school 
pays you $9.25 in increased salary.' figure it out yourself. Un¬ 
educated laborers average $500 a year for 40 years, making a total 
of $20,000. High school graduates averogo about $1,000 a year 
for 40 years, making a total of $40/X)Q. To obtain this school¬ 
ing, it requires 12 years of 180 days each, or 2,160 days in 
school.' If 2,160 days can add $20,000 to your life income, then 
each day you spend in achool is worth $9.25 to you. 

N^t achool graduates benefit equally well by their addi¬ 
tional training, aa many investigations have ahown. In one case 
graduates of a ni^t Khool in Mew Jersey were compared. The 
average unskilled adult workers were recnving about $12 a week 
while the average skilled workers were receiving about $24 a 
week. The average graduate of the Mewaik Evening Technical 
School was found to have begun work at fourteen yean of age 
at a salary of $3.55 per week and to have risen rapidly until at 
thirty-seven years of age the average eidary was $42.03 a week 
as against the $24 a week earned by the dulled but uneducated 
worker. Thoee graduates who finished the coune and were 
specially prepared to enter the machine trades were earning 
$67.17 a week. Thie proves that, while a nig^t school education 
la very valuable, it ie atitl more valuable when you specialise 
in some one industry. The very fact that so many industries 
have opened schools for their employees proves that employers 
have recognised the value of education, both for the bdividual 
and for themselves. 

A record has been made of the ealaiiee earned by the class of 
1901 of Princeton University during the first ten yean after 
graduation. In the first year their awage was $706; in the 
fifth year thie average had increased to $2J)39.42; and by the 
tenth year the aver^ had reached $3,804. This average was 
reached in spite of the fact that there were 19 teaehere and 
clergymen reporting in the tenth year with very low salaries— 
about half as much as their daesmates were earning. The 1906 
class started out with an aver^ salary of $659.60, which at 
the end of five years had risen to $2,2^.80. A study was also 
made of the ealuies received by graduates of the Sheffield Scien- 
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tific School of Yale. The average soluy ia the first year was 
$668.65, rising to $1,257 in the third year and averaging $2,040.04 
in the fifth year. The Harvard Law School graduates of 1905 
averaged almt $1,188 two years after graduation and in five 
years were averaging $2,616. Studies of Northwestern and of 
Dartmouth and University of Texas graduates show practically 
the same resulte. 

Present-day earnings are, of course, quite different from those 
gjven in the above investigation, and allowances will have to be 
made accordingly. There are no indications, however, that the 
relative standing of the classes mentioned will be changed 
materially when conditions again become stabilised. Any one 
of the investigations mentioned might be open to criticism if 
taken alone. For instance, picking out tite advantages of an 
education by studying the Ibt of names in “Who’s Who” might 
be open to the criticism that better surroundings, intelligent 
parents and other advantages may be the reason for this super- 
iority, rather than tlte education iteclf; but when all of the 
investigations show practically the same results there can be 
no doubt regarding the superior earning power of educated 
workers. 

Apparent Exceptions.—Attention is frequently called to this, 
that or the other man who has aiqiarentiy succeeded without 
education—Lincoln, Edison and Ford are commonly cited as 
examples. How did these men succeed? 

Abraham Lincoln engaged in fanning, lumbering, teaching, 
storekeeping, and a great many other things. But while he 
was doing all these things be was constantly studying and 
planning to become a lawyer. Frequently thrown off his course 
by unavoidable circumstances, be nevertheless stuck to his one 
ambition until be finally sueceeded. He nwer allowed his 
mind to rest, no matter how weary (he body. His entire life 
was a struggle for education under (he most difficult conditions— 
and it was not until he had acquired this much coveted educa¬ 
tion that he became successful 

Thomas A. Edison succeeded with practically no schooling. 
But who can say that Edison is not an educated man? He, 
too, struggled all hie life for an education which could have 
been obtained much more easily in school When one speaks to 
Edison about his genius, he smiles and says that his work is 2 
per cent inspiration and 98 per cent perspiration. This is an- 
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other way of saying that it was throu^ hard work, self- 
sacrifice and eelf-edueatioa that Edison became the great man 
that he is today. And had be had the education he should 
have had, his labor would have been materially lessened. He 
himself is a great advocate of education, but deplores the edu¬ 
cation that teachee nothing praetieal. 

Then take the case of Henry Ford, who, too, seems to have 
succeeded without an education. But in his ease, as in Edison's, 
he made up for lack of education by his tenaclousness, hard 
work, study and pencverance, Had bis genius been based oo 
a liberal education, however, he might have become a great man 
as well as a rich one, and perhaps have been saved from the 
many indiscretions into which his lack of education leads him. 

Assuming that there are men who have succeeded without 
education, they are so few, as compared with those who arc 
educated, as to be almost negli^ble. And the strongest proof 
of the value of education lies in the fact that every uneducated 
man of means insists on giving bis diihlreo the beet education 
obtainable, not only to spare them tiie hardshipi which be 
himself suffered through lack of education, but, what is 
more important, to enable them to enjoy those finer things of 
life which only educetirm and cultore can make available. It 
is true that experience is a great teacher, but those who decry 
the value of education forget that it u through education that 
all the experience of the past is made available to us today. 
He must be an egotist indeed, who would match his own puny, 
limited experience and intelligence agunst the accumulated 
wisdom of all time. 

Choice of Schools.—One of the most common causes of voca¬ 
tional dissatisfaction is lack of trmning for a particular occupa¬ 
tion. A general cultural education places its possessor on a 
higher social plane than he could otherwise occupy; and to the 
extent that this higher social standing presents greater oppor¬ 
tunities for the development and exploitatimi of the individual’s 
talents, cultural education Is a great advantage. But unless the 
individual possesses also a thorough trainii^ for some specific 
occupation, his cultural education is likely to prove of little 
practical value either to himself or to eocirty. 

The educational requirements of the various occupations are 
outlined in the analyses of the occupations in Fart II. There 
never was a time when it was easier for the sincere seeker of 
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knowled^ and training to obtain an education. M over the 
country, under public, private and philanthropic auspices, 
courses of training are established, ot are being satablished, for 
every conceivable kind of work. No matter, what your cir¬ 
cumstances or previous educatkm may be, you can find a school 
that will provide the training you need. 

In choosing a school, you should first oonstder your own cin- 
cumstances and needs, and then try to find the school that most 
nearly meets your requirements. To help you do this, there 
are many sources of school tofonnation available. Practically 
all of these are described below: 

Bureau of Edueation, 

Department of the Interior, 

Washington, D. C. 

Publishes from time to time buUetina of infonnaticin regarding edu- 
eatioo and edueational iostitutioM in the United SlatH and powee- 
dons. These bulletins are obuinable free of chaise direct from the 
Bureau, or from the Superinteadeat of Doeumenta, Ooveraneat 
Priotlac Office, Washington, D. C, ia whidi case a amal) ebarge is 
made. The Bulletins are also oa file in moot public librariw. A list 
of Bureau pubileatiou is also iawed petiodically, and is obtainable 
free on application to the Bureau at Waibington. 

BuUsCtn No. tS, IHS, "Statistics of Unicenities, Colleges and Profemional 
Schoola, Mlfi-lSaO." 

Containa a list of uaireidtiet, oolites aod profesiimal schools; the 
location of each; couiaei of du<ty ofleiod by each; number of pro- 
feoon and instructoii; number of atudeits; other information. 
fiuUsttn No. 10, iStO, "CotteqxindeiKO Study in Univereitieo and Col- 
logefc" 

ConUins list of universUes and collegea offering ee i ree pou depce 
counes; description of correspondenco study znetbods; high school 
and college entrance counes; eoet to student; scholarshipo and other 
information. 

BvUttin No. .(t, 1919, “Private Commercial and Busiocm Schools, 1B17- 
1918.” 

Contains two lists: 

t. Purely private eommetcial aad businem sdioola. not connected 
or affiliated with any raligioue or publie organisation. 

3. The T. M. C. A, commercial departmenta and acbools. 

Ihe list! contain the names and looatiw of tbe schoola; number of 
teaehen; number of studente; day and ni^t courses; houn per day 
and night; tuition fees; time required (or completion of courses. 
Patterson’s American Educational Dtreclory, 

American Edueational Co., Chicego. 

Containa a list of lU schools and colleges in the United States, 
including universitiee and collegea, second^ and preparatory, pro- 
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ieKonal, mu^ irt, btaiiieH lad trade edioob; a liit of comvond* 
woe aohooli; infonnation u to fubjecte taught, elaao of otudwt 
admitted, religioiB iffiliatioiu, year eatebMted aad saae of exeoutive 
head. On file in moat publie Ubrariei. 

Saigwtb Handbodu, 

American Mvate Sehoola, 

B. E. Sargent, Boeton. 

Hie directory eontaiiu a critieei lim of private achooli, including 
boya' ecboota, military aehoola, prafeaiMial aebo^, achoola of rauaie, 
aK, buaineaa, teehiioloscal and trade adutole. Oo file at moat publie 
'librariee. 

College and Private School Directory of the United Staiea, 

Educational Aid Soeiety, Chicago, HI. 

Contuna a deaoriptive liat of univetatiea, colleen, private achoola, 
technical, eommenatl, vocational and eomapmtdence achoola. On file 
in many public librarica. 

United Y. M. C. A. Scboola, 

The International Committee of Young Mcn’a Chriniaa Aaoeiation, 
8t7 Madieon Ave., New Yorii. 

The United Y. M. C. A. Schoola waintnin aidioola and couraae in 
praetieally evecy Y. M. C. A. center in tbe country. Tbene aehoola 
offer a wide range of general, tecbnicnl, commercial and trade oounen, 
which are open to all men, regardlen of creed. Information about 
theee counee may be obtained at your local Y. M. C. A., or from the 
International Committee at the above addreea. 

K. of C. Scboola, 

Knighta of Columbua Conunittao on Education, 

New Haven, Conn. 

The Knighta of Cotumbue are maintcioiag and eitnbliabing achoola 
and eounes of atudy in K. of C. centera all over tbe country. Thne 
achoola offer a wide ruge of general, teefcnicnl, commercial and trade 
couraea, which are open to all men, rcgsidicaa of creed. Information 
regarding tbme couraee may be obtained from tbe Educational 8eere> 
taiy at the above nddreai. 

Y. M. H. A. 

The Young Mcn’a Hebrew Amodation, Nattonal Office, 

352 Fourth Ave., New Yoth. 

The Young Menb Hebrew Amociattan raaintaina eommunity eentera 
in many oitiea thimgbout the oountry, at which are cAered counea of 
study and leoturea on cultuiml aubjaeta, indading art, fflutio, aitiieD- 
ahip, etc. Some emtera aim offer commercial and preparatory ooureca. 
Tbeae counea ate opeu to all men. regardlean td creed. Further infer* 
mation regarding tbeae couieca may be obtained it the NitionnI 
Office, at the above addrem. 

In addition to the above murcee of informatjon, there are 
many professional societies, some of wbidi maintain educational 
deportments. Most of tbeae sodetiee are, ae a rule, glad to 
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furnish information regardii^ schools offering instruction in 
the profeesions which thejr represent A self-addressed and 
stamped envelope should accompany each request for informa¬ 
tion. The names and addresses of the more prominent national 
professional organisations are givra below: 

Accountants, American Institute of, 

135 Cedar St., New York. 

Acton' Equity Anoeiation, 

III W. 47th St., New Yoit. 

Actuarial Society of America, 

356 Broadway, New York. 

Advertising Clubs, Associated, 

383 Madison Ave., New York. 

Aeronautic Asaociation, National, 

17th 8t, N. W.. Washiogtoo. D. C. 

Agricultural Teaching, American Aaaodation for tha Advancement of, 
Sceretsjy, H. O. Cotterman, University of Maryland. Ccliego Park, 
Md. 

Architects, American Institute of, 

1741 New York Ave. N. W. Washington, D. C. 

Arts, Americui Fsdsrstion of, 

1741 New Yoric Ave. N. W. Wasbiogton, D. C. 

Authors' League of America, Inc., 

33 East t7th St., New Yorii. 

Automotive Engineers, Inc., Society of, 

28 Wert 39th St., New York. 

Banking, American Institute of, 

no East 42n<l St.. New York. 

Bar Association, American, Seetkm of Legal Education, 

Baltimore, Md. 

Chemical Society, American, 

1708 Q St. N. W., Washington. D. C. 

Civil Engineerc, American Society of, 

33 Wert 39th St ., New York. 

Electrical Engineen, American Inetitute of, 

30 West 39th St, New York. 

Mechanical Engineers, Ameriesn Society of, 

29 Wert 39th St, New York. 

Medical Association, American; Council on Medical Education, 

535 No. Deatbon St., Chicago- 

Opbthalmology and Oto-Laiyngol^, American Academy of. 

New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Typothetia of America, United, 

608 So. Dearborn 6l., Chicago. 

Screen Writers’ Guild of the Authors' League, 

6700 Sunaat Blvd, Hollywood, CaL 
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Public Schools.—Many excellent cotines of study are offered 
in schools which may not be located throu^ any of the sources 
given above. In many cities the local sdHwl system provides 
instruction in technical, trade and commercial subjects in day 
and evening classes. InforTnation about such courses may be 
obtained directly from the local board of education. Normal 
and teachers’ training schools and courses for teachers of in¬ 
dustrial subjecta are conducted by both city and state author¬ 
ities, as well as by colleges and unhrermties. Informstion sbout 
such schools and courses may be obtained from the State Board 
of Education located at the capital of your state, or from your 
local board. 

Extension Courses.—Colleges and universities all over the 
country are expanding their facilities to take care of the increas¬ 
ing demands that are being made upon them. Courses of study 
are being added daily to the already large list. Especially is 
this true of the extension deparimenU of the uoivereities. These 
departments offer courses at houm convenient to those who 
must study while earning a livelihood. One does not have to 
be a high school graduate or take an entrance examination to 
qualify for these courses. As a rule, they are open to anybody 
who ^hea to take them up. It is impossible for the V. S. 
Bureau of Education or other agency to keep up with this con¬ 
stantly expanding list of courses; hmicc. the publications 
described above are not likely to be complete. While these 
publications may be used as general references, in all cases, 
before making a final choice of school, you should send for the 
catak^ of the institutions which interest you, and study and 
compare them carefully. 

Cormpondence Schools.—The value of correspondence 
study is now well established. Besides the many private cor¬ 
respondence schools, good, bad and indiffeient, many colleges 
and universities all over the country are offering home-study 
courses. The list of these institutione pven in the V. S. Bureau 
of Education Bull. No. 10, 1^, is too old to be complete. 
However, a request .o the Exteosioa Department of any of the 
universities will bring detailed and up-to-date infoimation about 
their home-study counes. One does not have to be a high 
school graduate to qualify for these counes; as a rule, they 
are open to anyone who wiehes to take them up. 

While the home-study courses offered hy the extension deport- 
s 
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menta of the univenitiee are, ae a luk, desirable, the same can¬ 
not be said of the coureea offered by all the privately owned 
correepondence ecboole. This atatement ehould not be taken as 
a reflection upon private correspondence schools, for there are a 
number of such schools doing eimdlent work-in some cases 
even better than the resident sebook. But it is practically 
impossible for the individual to judge the value of many of 
these private correspondence school courses, for which exag¬ 
gerated claims are frequently made by their sponsors. Even 
the better class correspondence schools offer some courses which 
do not measure up to the standard of the courses upon which 
their reputations were built. Thus, one correspondence school 
may be better for teclinologicBl courses, another for commercial 
courses. There is no official relation of oorrespondence schools 
b^ond that of the post-office regulaticms regarding the use of 
its mails to defraud. All correepondesce schools may be relied 
upon to furnish the instnictioo they offer; it is in their estimate 
of the value of this instruction that exaggeration sometimes 
enten. Many magasines and metropolitan newspapers which 
carry school advertising offer information about schools on 
request The Bureau of Voeatioiial Besearch, 296 Broadway, 
New York Cl^, of which the author is director, investigates 
schools and lendere confidential reports. A fee is charged for 
this service. 

Some studies may be more successfully pursued by cor¬ 
respondence than others; and some persons may succeed with 
coirsepondence instruction, where others may fail completely. 
For those who live a long distance away from populated centers, 
correspondence courses are very valuable, provided the student 
is really in earnest and spends the required time and effort on 
his wo^ The lack of personal contact witii a teacher and with 
other students doing similar work is a great disadvantage, for 
even an earnest student will often meet with discouragement, 
which a sympathetic teacher or feifow-etudent could dispel. Since 
correspondence courses are taken at home and without super¬ 
vision, there is a tendency to skip parts or go ovsr exercues 
hurriedly, because of the interference of home life in general. But 
if the student is a hatd-workii^ individual, who is takiI^; up the 
course because be really means to succeed, he will succeed in 
spite of all obstacles. He can take his lessons off by himself 
and study earnestly, and get all he can out of them. Again, it 
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can be said that all he needs is a definite aim and sufficient will 
power to stick to his studies in spite of ail obstacles. 

Power of Will.—One hears a great deal about the power of 
will. What is the secret of will power, and how can will power be 
acquired? The answer is quite simple. Suppose you make up 
your mind to do a certain thing—to follow a certain course of 
study, for instance—and after workup enthusiastically for a 
lei^ of time you gradually begin to waver and neglect your 
study. Why do you weaken in your determination? Is it 
because you lack will power? Not at alL A great many people 
would think so, and thus condemn themselves of a weakness 
which in really they do not possess. The reason why you give 
way BO readily to the inclination to Detect your studies is because 
you have begun to doubt the wisdom of the original deciaion— 
and to question whether the course you have taken up is worth 
all tbe trouble and hard work that it entails. In other words, the 
thing which should have been a closed question and settled once 
for all has become again a matter of indecision. The same 
questions that you asked yourself when you were contemplating 
taking up your new course of study crop up again; but this time 
the answers are not the same. Having embariied upon your new 
course, you have, to an extent, entered upon its duties—and find 
them distasteful. The line of work which, before you entered 
upon it, seemed so attractive, ceased to nudce its appeal as soon 
as you became somewhat familiar with it. You do not like it, 
and so finally decide to drop it. 

You have dropped the course which at first seemed so attrac* 
live not because you lack will power but because you lacked 
sufficient knowledge when you first took H up. The remedy, then, 
is quite obvious. A vacillating will is due to indecision. Inde¬ 
cision comes from lack of knowledge. If you would develop your 
will, do not try to force it to maintain a determination which 
is based on insufficient knowledge, and which your common sense 
tells you is unsound. You will only fail, and weaken your will 
as a result. Instead, make your deciuone more deliberately and 
only after the most painstaking study. Impulsivenees and poor 
will power go hand in band. Especially in a matter as important 
as the choice of your life work, it is essential that you bring to 
bear all the thought, study and information tiiat you can. And 
then, if you make your decision in accordance with the tnatrue- 
tions provided in this book, you will ha^ iittie difficulty in main- 
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tailUDg it, and your will power will not have too great a strain 
placed upon ii 

Once started on your vocation, slick to it Do not let anything 
turn you from your original intentions. If, after you have chosen 
a vocation, you are not sure whether you ought to stay where 
you are, but keep tliinking you could do better somewhere else 
in some other iine of work, you can trace ^at all back to the fact 
that whw you made your original decision it was made without 
sufficient knowledge and thereafter you will never be quite sure 
whether you did juet the right thing. Half of the misfits, the 
“square pegs in round boles” will tell you that if they had oniy 
studied and selected carefully they might have succeeded, whereas 
now they are only medioore workers at the thing they are doing. 

There should be only one decision in clioosing your vocation, 
and that should be the right one. You should make that decision 
deliberately, and only after you have acquired all the informa¬ 
tion involved in the question. Do not spare time and trouble in 
getting all the information available. It may seem like a waste 
of time to you now, but in the end it will save you much more 
than that amount of time and trouble, and will prevent you from 
becoming a drifter. Once you are certain you have made 
the right choice, you will waste no time thinldng about other 
opportunities, but devote all your rime and enthusiasm to 
making a success in the work which you have chosen. When 
you have made your choice, put it down on paper, together 
with all the reasons that guided you in making that choice. 
Then, if you are ever beset with questioning fears as to whether 
you did the right thing in going into the line of work in which 
you seem to be struggling, go to that piece of paper and see why 
you made that choice. This fresh review of the reasons will give 
you renewed certainty and strm^th to go on with your work, 
and bring you nearer and nearer to the desired goal. 

Sumnury.—We have seen that there are far too many misfits 
in the world of industry. We have eeen riieir unhappiness and 
the unhappiness of those about them, as well as the loss to them- 
eelves and society from having “equsre pegs in round holes.*' For¬ 
tunately, we have also eeen that such misfitring of man to 
industry is avoidable, and that the greateet success and greatest 
happiness are experienced when a man is doing the work he loves 
to do. From the earliest ages, man bas tried to solve the problem 
of String the man to the job. Magk, fortune teUii^, clairvoyance 
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—all theaa appeala to the supernatural powers that man thought 
ruled the universe—have failed in their turn. The pseudoeciences 
claimed much to their credit, yet phyaic^nmny and phrenology 
were each tried and reject^ Iqr straight-thinking men and 
women. Vocational psychology may in time be developed into 
something of value in helping to guide the youth in the right 
choice of his life work, but at present the science is still in tho 
formative stage and of little use. 

But, In epite of all these things, there yet remains a way. The 
individual can do for himself what others have failed to do for 
him. Be can study himself better than any outsider can study 
him; and he can determine his own characteristics by self-study 
much better than a physiognomist could tell him those character¬ 
istics by studying his face, hands and what not, or the phrenolo¬ 
gist by the reading of his skull. All that is required is a little 
time, patience and knowledge—the knowledge of self, and then 
the knowledge of occupations; so that the individual may com¬ 
pare his own characteriaUcs with the qualities and characteristics 
which each vocation requires. A careful filling out of the self- 
analysis questionnaire, and a careful atudy of (he various occupa¬ 
tions analyzed in Part II, will be (he foundation upon 
which the individual can make a ehoke and be sure that 
he has made the best one. All the counseling and all the ques¬ 
tioning in the world cannot do away with the fact that each in¬ 
dividual must take the final step by himself. And from the 
moment the step is token and (he decision made, it rests upon the 
individual himself as to how far up the ladder of success he will 
go. If he plane well, and keeps his eyes always on the goal before 
him, if, when he has secured his first job, be constantly strives to 
make good, continually looking ahead (o, and preparing for, ad¬ 
vancement, he is bound to succeed. 

If you have studied youraelf until you kaww younelf, and have 
studied the various occupations until you have come to the con¬ 
clusion that there is only one occupation for you to follow, and 
you have made your plans accordingly, there te but one other 
thing to consider, and that is that at all times you keep your 
honor clean and your character above reproach. With the right 
knowledge fortified with honesty, energy, morality, reliability 
and all the other essentials of good character, every man can win 
success in the career which be has chosen. 
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No coune of study, do matter what ite sature, whether a book, 
a correspondence course or a imirernty course, can be complete 
without outside reading. The fotlowing list of books has been 
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ANALYSES OF OCCUPATIONS 

Introduction.—The United States eensus lists thousands of 
"gainful occupations.” Tho majority of these are of no interest 
to the average individual, as they are chiefly minor subdivisions 
of main occupations. For instance, in the shoemaking industry 
are found such occupations as tip maker, vamper, tongue stitcher, 
heel maker, shank cutter, laster and many others; while in weav¬ 
ing may be found such employments as earder, picket band, 
cotton shaker, lapman, mule spinner, warper and stretcher. Obvi> 
ouely, a description of tliese and thousanda of similar occupa¬ 
tions would result in nothing but confusion to the student, and 
would make a wise choice exceedingly difficult, if not impossible. 

The trades, professions and business callings analysed in the 
following pages were selected not only became of their economic 
importance, but chiefly because they offer to the individual prac¬ 
tically unlimited opportunities for the exercise and development 
of every kind of aptitude which be may possese. In addition, 
each occupation is interesting, profitable, honorable, healthful, 
broadening, etimulating and growing. Success is practically 
assured in any one of these calltogs, provided the individual who 
takes up the work is fitted for it by nature and training. 

You will notice that the natural aplitudro and other require¬ 
ments of the various occupations analyied, while included in the 
text, are not tabulated. This is because it has been found that, 
wherever such tabulations are provided, the student is tempted to 
make a superficial survey of the requirements instead of reading 
the descriptions of them in the text. The best results are obtained 
where the description is read from the beginning to the end, and 
the desired informatioi picked out and t^iated by the student, 
as shown in tiie specimen analysis on page 49. 

It is not intended that these analyses of occupations be exhaus¬ 
tive. A more detailed study of each occupation might easily be 
made—to the extent, in fact, of changii^ tiiis bode into an 
encyclopedia. But that would defeat the purpose of this work, 
which is to present a survey of the high spots and distinguishing 

n 
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features of the occupationa for ea^ eomparisoD. A more exhauB* 
tive study of the sdeeted occupattons can then be made by the 
use of the references ^ven in the bibliographies. 

To facilitate the study and compuison of the occupations, the 
analyse were made to follow more or less uniform outlines. 
These were aubstantially like the one for Architecture, which is 
here given as an example: 

Aacnmctm 

Outtioa 

1. The Place of the Architect m Soeielgr: 

(a) Importance of hie work, etc. 

2. Claaaificatioo: 

(a) General. 

(h) Naval. 

(c) Landaeape. 

3. Description of Duties. 

4. Advantages and Lifflitatiocts. 

A Desirable Native Abilities; 

(a) Should the prospective ardiitect have constructive imaginalioD, 
artictio ability, etc.? 

A nnaneial and Other Rewards: 

(a) At the beginning. 

(b) After becoming established. 

7 . Educational Rc<|uiiemeats; 

(a) General education. 

(h) Special training. 

<c) Is college training desirable, or apprenticeship with an arehitectf 
Or both? 

(d) Can it be studied at night? 

(e) List of schools. 

8. Cost of Preparation. 

9. Bibliography: 

(a) of books, periodioaU. society repwts, govemnsot reports. 

<6) Name of publication, date, author and publisher. 

By following the above outline, analyses of occupations other 
than those listed in this book may be made by the student. 

The bibliographies appended to rach analysis include only 
those publications which are of comparatively recent date, and 
that are easily accessible. The govenunent bulletins and society 
reports, if in print, may be obtained bom their or^nal sourcee; 
otherwise they are usually accessible at the public library. The 
books and periodicals may also be consulted at the public library, 
or procured from book dealers or the publishers direct. 



CHAPTER Vn 

ACCOUNTANCY AND THE BUSINESS PROFESSIONS 

The field of businees ia a Iremeodously large one; thousands 
of people find employment in it, and tliere is room for thousands 
more. But though so many may enter the busnoss world, those 
who are surest of making tlieir way in it are the ones who go 
into it as specially brained profesekmala, able and ready to do 
some one difficult thing so well that their services will always be 
in demand. 

Since ancient times, when trading first arose among men, it 
has always been customary to keep aome acctnint of the business 
done; and at present, when busineas tnnaaetiona are becoming 
constantly more and mote complex and elaborate, tiie accounting 
systems are of the greatest importance. It is through them that 
the financial state of individual bueineesee can be told, and thus, 
indirectly, that of business as a whole. In other words, accounts 
are a kind of key to the prosperity of a nation and, besides this, 
accountancy and the other professions connected with it are so 
very important for the successful carrying on and regulating of 
business that men trained in these profesMons find a large and 
profitable field for their labors. 

Some people think that accountancy is simply another name 
for bookkeeping, but this ia by no means the case. The duties 
of the accountant are entirely diSetent from, and his respon¬ 
sibilities far greater than, those of Uie bookkeeper. The account¬ 
ant must devise systems of accounts which will be most suitable 
to the business or undertaking for which tiiey are intended. In 
order to do this, be must, in a general way, be familiar with the 
various fields of business, and in addiUmi, make himself 
especially familiar wlti the particular features of each undertak¬ 
ing for which he is to devise a system of accounts. When he has 
found a system which will be roost suitobie, he must be able to 
see it installed—started on its way—after which it is left to the 
bookkeepers to carry on tbe daily work of "keeping the books.” 

The accountant not only devises new systems, but also super- 

7T 
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vises the carrying out of eyatems already installed. One of his 
duties is auditing the books to determine whether there has been 
any fraud and, when there is no questioD of fraud, to see whether 
the accounts are otherwise perfect^ accurate. In the case of a 
concern which is doing business it is often the accountant’s duty 
to draw up reports of the gains, ioeses and dividends declared, and 
of the general financial condition of the concern; and he is held 
respoiuible for the accuracy of such reports. Not only going 
concerns demand his servieea, but those who are goii^ out of 
business for any reason whatever have an accountant report 
upon their financial state and upon the distribution of their 
assets. 

There are times, too, when unuwal conditions arise in the 
business world, and on such oecauons accountants are employed 
as special investigators and consulted as business advisers. In 
these cases it is usually a Certified Public Accountant who is 
engaged. He is an accountant who has passed certain examina¬ 
tions given by the State Department of Education, and who has 
received the degree of Certified Public Accountant. Tbe C. P. A. 
is usually a “free lance;” be accepts various business engage¬ 
ments, as would a lawyer, for instance. Some accountants 
are permanently employed by some firm or other enterprise, but 
these are usually not men with the C. P. A. degree. 

Accountancy is, too, the basis of (he other business professions. 
The duties of the auditor are more a matter of routine than 
those of tbe accountant, though (bey are in some ways similar 
to his; but the auditor’s responubilities are not so great as the 
accountant's. It is the business of (he auditor to check up the 
work of the bookkeepers, to see that (he books are in shape for 
the drawing up of financial statements, and for making analyses 
of the business. He makes, abo, official statements as to the 
condition of the books, and is held responsible for their accuracy. 
And, in addition, he acts as an wd to the accountant, whom he 
assists in making up new, or in changing old accounting systems. 

Tbe duties of the cost aecountimt are much more specialised 
than those of the general accountant. He devotes himself to 
determining the costs of producing either merchandise or service, 
and he analyses costs in order to bring about the most econmnio 
and efficient mani^ement of an enterprise. The cost accountant 
must be a well-trained bookkeeper, must understand the prin- 
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cipl« of accounting, and have aome knowledge of factoty con¬ 
ditions. 

Then there ie the ayatematiser—the man who, severa] yean 
ago, waa popularly known as the "effidengr expert. ” Hia chief 
duty is to provide forma and records throu^ which a maximum 
of information may be obtained at the amalleat poaaible expendi¬ 
ture of time, money and enei^. He thorou^ly invatigatca any 
enterprise into which he is called, and if he finds that waste of 
any kind ia taking place, he reorganlaes the business so as to 
eliminate this waste and to get the greatest possible results from 
the time, money and energy spent on the work. 

The business engineer ia a man espedally trained to undertake 
the problems of organising and manatpng industrial plants from 
the technical viewpoint He approaches the problems of manu¬ 
facturing, transportation—in fact, of production and distribution 
in general—scientifically, and yet as a business man. Still 
another business professional is the business counselor, or con¬ 
sulting accountant He is usually a man of long and varied 
experience, whose advice is likely to be of (^t practical value. 
He is consulted by younger men conceroii^ financial matters of 
unusual character and great importance, as some well-known 
medical specialist might be consulted by other physicians in a 
serious illness. 

It is because the business processes of today are ao complicated 
that accountancy has risen to the rank of the professions. In 
order to cope successfully with the big problems which are con¬ 
stantly arising, the accountant must have a thorough and spe¬ 
cialised training, which, when carried far enough, entitles him to 
a degree. Every boy who wishes to take up the study of ac¬ 
countancy must have at least a high school education or its 
equivalent and, though it is not absolutely neesHary, it is never 
inadvisable to have a college education. In high school tho 
student should take as much work as possible in mathematics 
and English, and courses also in lo^, modem languages and 
economics. If the boy attends a high aebn^ where conunereial 
courses are pven, he should also take advantage of the work in 
bookkeeping and business practice. 

There are many studies included in the actual training for 
accountancy. Especially is this the case when this training is 
taken at a university. At present many of the large American 
universities have departmenta, or at least pve courses, in the 
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allied eubjecte of commerce, acoounta and finance. Besides a 
thorough training in the pnnoipies and pracdee of acoountii^, 
bookkeeping and auditing, the student will find useful many of 
the courses which are included under the headings of commerce 
and finance, and which give information Uiat later will be found 
to be a necessary part of the accountant’s equipment There are, 
for instance, courses in business otganiaaUoD and administration, 
in commercial law, in industrial processes, in domestic and foreign 
exchange, in banking practice and in muy other subjects which 
will tend to give the student a better insist into business as a 
whole 

But no amount of study alone can ever produce a thoroughly 
efficient accountant Acquaintance with, and experience in, real 
business are absolutely necessary. It is wsry useful to have a 
fund of practical information such as is gained in from two to 
four years at a school, but actual experience gives the would-be 
accountant additional training of a kind not to be found in school 
work. The New York State Department of Education recognises 
this fact, for, in addition to the acadonic requirements which the 
student must fulfil before receiving the C. P. A. degree, at least 
three years' experience in an accountant’s office is demanded. In 
many other states there are similar requirements. It is usual 
for the young man who wishes to become an accountant to work, 
while he is still in school, in sor&e subordinate position in an 
office. Then, when he baa completed his course, he has a certain 
background of practical experience which makes him fit to enter 
a more important position, or to undertake the responsibilities 
of independent practice. 

There are numerous business schools in every city giving 
courses in accountancy. But probably the fullest and broadest 
business training may be obtained in the universities which give 
commercial courses. Courses in accountancy are given also in 
evening high schoole and by the Y. M. C. A. and other Bimilar 
iiutitutione. Some of tbeee schools offer evening exmnes and in 
some, too, there is no charge for tuition. At a university, how¬ 
ever, whether day or evening courses are taken, there is usually 
a charge, the coet vaiying from about 1300 to IfiOO. Exact and 
complete infonnaUon as to schools and costs may be obtained 
by applying to the Khools themeeIvSB, <v to the American Insti¬ 
tute of Accountants, in New Ynk Cify. The latter will also 
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recommend to the student good textbooks and other reading 
matter on accountancy and the busineea professions. 

But even the fullest educational and actual business trainii^ 
cannot produce an accountant or other business professional 
unless the student has certain special qualities of mind and char¬ 
acter. First of all must come industry and honesty, which are 
essential to success in every vocatiem. It will easily be seen how 
necessary it is that the business professional have an alert and 
analytic mind. He must be awake to every phase of any situa¬ 
tion in which he may find himself. The bo^ess professional who 
cannot adjust himself to the conditions and euiroundings of the 
enterprise with which he is busy at the time will not bo able to 
understand, and thus fully to satisfy the needs of that enterprise. 

Adaptability is an exceedingly necessary requirement, because 
of the conditions under which the accountant is often forced to 
work. He must often do his work under high pressure, in a short 
time, and he must be prepared for long and irregular hours. 
Executive or managerial ability is also a desirable quality. With 
its help, the accountant will be able more successfully to anange 
and supervise bis work, and he will, at the same time, inspire 
greater confidence in his employers and asostonts. 

For the well-trained, capable young roan, accountancy is a 
desirable field. The profession is not, like some others, over¬ 
crowded, and it is one which has many advantages. The work is 
useful, interesting and very remunerative. Students can earn 
an average of about |1,000 a year, and an accountant seldom 
starte with a salary of less than 13,500. Once he is started on his 
way, the good accountant can make from 9100 a week upward. 

At present there is practically unlimited c^portunity for the 
man who goes into the newest field of accountancy—that of 
municipal accounting. This is concerned with the regulation of 
the public finances of towns, cities and states, and is a field of 
great public service. 
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CHAPTER Vin 
ADVERTISING 

AdverUsing haa, in one aenae, aiwaya exiated; it ia aa old as 
manldnd, for, broadly apeaking, it ia merely some aort of an¬ 
nouncement. But advertiaiog aa a professton, as an active and 
most important factor in the conduct of bu^as, ia a distinctly 
modem development. It ia a acience ao young and ao constantly 
changing that to moat people the word ‘'advertieing” conveys only 
a vague idea of its acope and influence. Advertising today ia the 
great buaineaa-getter—it ia the presentation of gooda or service 
in Bi/ch a way as to appeal with the greats nauH to the largest 
poaaible buying public. 

The positions of highest standing in the world of advertising 
an those of advertising manager or director, plan man in an 
agency and copy writer. The work of these men is in many 
respects identical, but each has also certm q>eciflc individual 
duties. The advertieing manager may be employed by any kind 
of firm or enterprise having anything in the line of goods or 
service to sell. The advertising mani^^ is responsible for the 
advertising policies of the busbess, for Ute form these policies 
take and for their success. He must be able to build up a name 
and prestige for a new firm, or to continue that of one already 
established. The one standard by which his work is bvariably 
judged is its success, for advertising is a very practical profession. 
It looks always for results; its very nature makes this the thing 
of prime importance. 

The advertisbg man must be familiar with the day’s buBincss 
conditions in general, and m particular with the Oonditions of 
that field for which he is doing the advertisii^. He must know 
his own busbess and the busbees of a great many other people 
as well. Advertiaing ia primarily salesmanship and, in selling, 
it is necessary to know what public to approach and how to 
approach it So the more er^rience b business, and tiie more 
knowledge and judgment of goods and people which the adver- 
titing man has, the better for him. Very often the advertising 
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memager does but little of the actual work of carryii^ out the 
advertising plans, but he must supervise tins work and, to do so, 
he must understand it thoroughly. For this, actual knowledge 
of all the phases of advertising work is necessary. 

The advertising manager does not always originate the new 
plans, hut he should be able to do se, in order that he may 
know the difference between good and bad suggestions, workable 
and impractical plans. Some enterprises, which do not employ 
their own advertising men, leave (heir publicity work to an 
advertising agent, who acta in (he capacity of advertising man¬ 
ager for many different enterprisea. In former years an agent 
simply transferred prepared advertisii^ material from the busi¬ 
ness man to the medium through which this material was to be 
made public. But the advertising agmt of today is an expert, 
who can plan and carry out an advertising campaign for many 
different types of clients. In order to do this, he must, of course, 
have a large fund of commercial knowledge, and a thorough 
training in advertising methods and the use of advertising 
mediums. 

The moat important man in the agency is the plan man who 
actually organises tlie publicity campaigns. Hs must always be 
advised on current business and financial conditions, the char¬ 
acter and extent of the compoth^ entetprises and the general 
state of mind of the public. He must be capable of devising a 
campaign which will be original and dbtinctive, or a series of 
campaigns which, while differing fnxn each other, may effectively 
ebarseterixe the firm for which they are planned. Both the 
advertising manager of a store or other business and the plan 
man in the agency should have a thorough understanding of the 
technical and artistic side of advertiang. They should know the 
advants^es of the various m«iia of ulvertising—such as news¬ 
papers, magaiines, booklets, posters, billboards and displays; 
should be acquainted with the fields of typography and design; 
and should be capable of wriUng their own copy, even though 
they may leave the actual writing of it to the “copy man." 

The copy writer is the man who writes Uie advertisements. He 
is responsible for the turning out of brief, simple, accurately 
worded statements, which will be forceful, original and appealing 
enough to bring the required results (o tbs advertiser. He should 
be able to take a few salient facts and, with these in mind, com¬ 
pose advertisements which will make the most profound impres- 
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flion on the reader. The copy write’s woric a not, as too many 
people think it is, merely a stringing off of words. Unless he 
believes in the article he is advertising, he cannot make other 
people believe in it. Unless he is sincere and truthful, his ad¬ 
vertisements will not be backed up by the goods he advertises, 
and, consequently fewer and fewer sales will result. He must be, 
as should every advertising man—honest, enthiuiastie, a man of 
business and also a man of literary and artistic ability. 

In advertising it is, above all, personality which counts. What¬ 
ever special line he may ffnally follow, every advertising man 
must have certain natural qualiffcations, and certain others which 
are the result of practical experience. He must be a thoroughly 
wide-awake individual, alive to every OM>ortunity which may 
present iteolf. He must know a good idea when he has one and, 
having recognised it, he must have (he energy and perseverance 
to work upon it till he has evolved from it an effective publicity 
campaign. The most successful advertiting has been, like most 
inventions, but one-tenth inspiration and all the rest bard work. 
Complete mental alertness Is necessary, («o, in order that he may 
reco^se an advertieing possibility and make the most of it 
And for this, another quality, oripnality, ia absolutely essential. 
Originality, imagination and vereatility will give distinction and 
variety to the advertising man’s work and will help him to under¬ 
stand and make use of hitherto unrecognised possibilities in the 
advertising field. 

We have several times already mentioned the fact that the 
advertieing man should have real business knowledge and ability; 
but this point cannot be emphasised too much, for many young 
men do not realise that the advertising man is, above all, a sales¬ 
man, and that he must know his article and know his public. If 
he is to know his buying public be must, of course, know human 
nature, and he must also have tact, so tiiat be will bo able to deal 
wisely with human nature in the everyday conduct of his busi¬ 
ness. Then he needs energy and executive ability; a capacity for 
hard work, and the power to make other peo|de, too, woric hard 
and well. 

The advertising man should, of course, have facility in express¬ 
ing himself in writing, clearly, simply and forcefully, and in pre¬ 
paring material quickly and accurately. If, ia addition, he has 
some artistic ability, he srill always find it useful. But more 
important than all other qualifications are a wiUii^ess to learn, 
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a capacity for hard work, real eDthusiaam for the woric and 
honesty. Only truthful etatementa will create confidence in the 
pubho toward the thing advertised, and establish a sound reputa¬ 
tion for the firm or businesa 

Many of the qualities discussed above are natural ones--either 
the prospective advertising man has them or not—but others are 
the result of training and expenenee. Training for advertising 
work can be attained only partly in schools. It is true that high 
schools, the Y. M. C. A., private business schools and over thirty 
of the large colleges and univetatties in thb country give courses 
in advertising; but the student who has taken such courses should 
remember, when he is ready to start his first actual advertising 
work in business, that his studies are just beginning, that he will 
be pven, in practical work, infinite opportunities to learn the 
advertising business thoroughly and he will get his best 
training by taking advantage of tiieae opportunities. Experience 
is much more important In advertiting than merely theoretical 
training, though a certain amount of theory is necessary. 

Many men have, till now, entered the field of advertising more 
or less by sccident. Some have emne from journalistic work 
(which is in some respects similar), some from work as salesmen 
or merchants. It is generally contidered dsirable for ths young 
man who wishes to enter advertisii^ to have had some experience 
on a newspaper as typesetter, reporter, editorial writer or all 
three. In this way he may gain experience in the actual make-up 
of advertisements, a knowledge of news values and a certain terse, 
simple style of writing. Some ccperience as a salesman behind 
the counter or on the road is also cemsidered desirable, for then 
the would-be advertising man knows the practical problems of 
selling. Besides experience in these lines, be should have a fairly 
good academic education, with some knowledge of science, ac¬ 
counting, economics and history and, above all else, a thorough 
training in the use of the English luguage. 

To make good in advertising it is not sbsoJutely necessary for 
a man to have hod former experience in newspaper work or sell¬ 
ing, provided he is prepared to work hard and to learn from his 
daily work the essentials of sueceMful salesmanship, and pro¬ 
vided he is energetic, resourceful and alive to every opportunity. 

' Advertising work often makes gmt demands on one’s time and 
energy. Much of it must be done within a limited time, so that 
the advertising man must frequently work under high pressure, 
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and far beyond the ordinary hours of tite average business man. 
But the advantages in the advertising field far outweigh these 
disadvantages. Advertising is a profession where abliity is 
quiekly recognised and rewarded. PromotioD depends upon ac¬ 
complishment—the man who does good work is soon given a 
chance to show hie mettle in a higher position. For the person 
of ability nod initiative, advertising work offers great oppor¬ 
tunities. It is not a lees crowded profesaion than others, for many 
have entered it, thinking the work to be more a matter of glib 
talk than earnest effort—but these men are easily passed by the 
conscientious and original worker. 

The advertising manager and the plan man, of course, have 
the largest salaries in the field; (hey can mdce anywhere from 
11,500 to 110,000 a year, and in exceptional cases even more. 
The copy writer may at first earn only tl3 or $15 a week, but 
later his salary may rise to $35 or $40 and, if he is exceptionally 
capable and well known, be may earn almost as much as the 
manager or plan man. Of course most young men start in 
subordinate positions, at low salaries; but plenty of opportunity 
for advancement offers itself to them. The work itself is always 
fresh and new, and so always interesting, for no two advertising 
problems can be alike. Besides its great importance in business, 
advertising has another significance. Advertising men are always 
awake to the newest things and methods, and these they popu¬ 
larize. By so doing, they render not a iiUle public service, and 
educate the public taste. 
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CHAPTER IX 
AGRICULTURE 

The importance of the state of a country's agriculture can 
hardly be overestimated. Agriculture is perhaps the most essen¬ 
tial of all industries, because we depend upon it for the thing of 
the most elemental necessity—food. WKhmil sufficient food, 
man comes to a complete standstill. To realise the truth of this, 
we have but to think of the European nations which are at 
present in so weakened a state, not only because of the losses 
suffered in the late war, but also as a result of Uie starved con¬ 
dition of the surviving populace. It can easily be imagined 
what would happen here, if the great e»n fields of the Wat 
stopped.yielding their annual harvest, if the catUe ranches were 
neglected, if the millions of men all over the country, engaged 
in doing their small share toward cultivating the soil, were to 
suspend their work. 

Although agriculture is, strictly speakir^, the cultivation of 
the soil, there are numerous other activiria included under that 
name. Chief among these are stock tsiung, poultry raising and 
dairying, which, since they depend eo largely upon the condition 
of the soil, are considered as much a part of agriculture as general 
farming or market gardening. 

The farmer’s duties are many and varied. In the old days he 
rilled the soil, planted and, in time, harvated bis crop. But now 
thip no longer suffices. In many cases the soil is exhausted 
because of the unscientific methods of previous farmers, and so 
the modem agriculturist studies the various soils of his land and 
treats them and fertilisa them according to scientific principla, 
so that thrir productiveness may be conserved; plants the crops 
for which the particular soil is meet suited; and cultivates, pro¬ 
tects and harvests his crops by the nevat methods. The general 
farmer usually keeps some stock and poultry, and these, too, he 
cara for soienrifically, seeing that the animals and fowls are 
properly housed and fed. 

There is a mechanical side to the praent-day farmer’s work 
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also. Intrieato farm znachiaeiy is comiag into more general use, 
and naturally the fanner must know bow to care for and repair 
this machinery, for often it is impossible for him to wait till it 
can be attended to by a mechanic. The farmer’s duties lead him 
into the field of business also. The question of marketing his 
products is a very important one, and he must keep himself in* 
formed of current transportation rates, of the demand for the 
products his farm yields and of the market conditions in general. 

The farmer who specialises in some one product has much the 
same duties as the general fanner, except that his work is prob¬ 
ably less varied and more intenmve. If, for instance, he limits 
himself to the cultivation of a fruit fann, he may not bother with 
any stock, but be will have an edenHve knowledge of fruit grow¬ 
ing, and will devote himself to ^ipiying this knowledge. The 
eattle raiser, on the other hand, will concentrate his energies on 
producing fine stock, and will undertake the cultivation of ero]» 
only In so far as these wilt affect the food supply of his animals. 

Agrioultural work is hard work, and it is often very dis¬ 
couraging, too, for no other industry is so dependent upon 
uncontrollable natural factors. Chief among the disadvanta^ 
of the business of farming is its dqimidence upon weather con¬ 
ditions. Too much rain or too much sunshine, a sudden frost or 
a long drought, may ruin the farmer’s entire crops, and bring a 
year’s work to nothing. But Uiou^ certain weather conditions 
cannot be remedied, there are others which the progressive farmer 
has learned to combat. In the miuige groves of the South, for 
instance, “smudge pots," giving forth heat and protective smoke, 
shield the sensitive fruit from the frosts. 

There are also other natural factors to contend with, such as 
animal and plant diseases and all sorts of insect pests. The 
farmer is, however, learning to fight tiieee, too, by means of 
information distributed by the govenunent, upon the advice of 
experts. Then there are the difficultjes which attend the market¬ 
ing of products. Sometimes a farmer is so far from a marketing 
center that the cost of transportation exceeds the returns he gets 
from bis goods. At other times there » an oversupply of the 
particular product the farmer has, and so he is forced to let his 
product rot, knowing tiiat be will not be able to dispose of it. 
One more disadvantf^ on the businesB side is the amount of 
capital required to start a farm. Thrift and ambition can, how¬ 
ever, do much to help here, and there are various ways, which 
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will later be deecribed, of acquiring the aeceasaiy money to. buy 
and operate one’s own farm. 

In former years, one of the decided disadvantages of the 
farmer's life was the isolation in which he lived and the lack of 
social intercourse from which he suSoed. But nowadays this 
loneliness is to a great degree overcome by the fine new roads, 
the telephone, the radio, and the automolnle; in fact, more auto¬ 
mobiles are owned by farmers than by any ikher single elan. 

The advantages of agricultural work are many. First of all, 
the farmer leads an active, outdoor life, which makes for good 
health. Then his work is varied—not only do his tasks change 
during the day, but a season of heavy labor alternates with a 
season of lighter work. During the winter season, while he has 
much time to spare, the farmer has the advantage of being able 
to attend “Farmers' Institutes,’' or to take some short practical 
course in a state agricultural schooL The Fanners’ Institutes 
offer lectures by experts on probtems of intmst to the man 
engaged in actual farming. 

The fanner's is one of the most indepestdent of all vocations. 
He is his own master, he can do as be pleases, undertake special 
work of whatever kind he prefers, install whatever innovations 
he thinks are needed—In a word, exercise his individuality and 
initiative. Most men arc eager for a diaoce to do this, and 
farming will most certainly give them this cbance, if they under¬ 
take the work in the right spirit. 

Besides this, there is, or can be, a eertein fascination about the 
farmer’s work. His piece of land is like a laboratory, in which 
he can try experiments of various kinds. Everyone knows of 
Luther Burbank’s interesting work in producing new varieties of 
flowers, fruits and vegetables. Many farmers do on a lesser 
scale what Burbank did; for, after all, the work of grafting one 
sort of growth upon another, of crossing various varieties of some 
plant and of breeding animals are all experimental work which 
frequently produces interesting results. 

The boy who wishes to go into farming will want to know what 
financial returns he may expect from his labon. Practically all 
farmers make a comfortable living; most of them own their land 
and homes, and some, especially capable men, accumulate a com¬ 
fortable fortune. 

Before he can make anything at fanning, the young man 
needs adequate training. Many of the oidef farmers laugh at 
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the idea of agriculture being taught io a school. They think that 
experience alone can teach a fann» hie vocation. But the more 
progreuive among the farmers realise that, if agriculture is to 
be regarded as a profession, its etody must be founded not upon 
one's personal experience alone, but also upon the experience of 
those who have gone before. Agriculture ii, therefore, being 
taught scientifically. The more education the boy has before he 
goes into practical farming tbe better^U has been found—^he 
succeeds. When he has fimshed high school, it is best for the 
student to encoll for a course at a state ^ricultural college or in 
tbe agricultural school of eome well'known university. These 
courses are from two to four yeare long, and their cost is in most 
cases not very high; many of the state colleges make no tuition 
charges at all. 

Actual practice is in most esses canbined with the scientific 
instruction received at these schools. It is an excellent plan for 
the prospective farmer to try his fitnen for ^ricultural work by 
hirii^ out as a farm hand during tbe summer vacations. Thus 
he can gain some experience, test his likii^ for farming and, in 
addition, earn some money towards his tuition fees. 

For the youth who cannot take a i^ular course in an agricul¬ 
tural school, there are yet several ways of attaining ecientifio 
knowledge and training. Many excellent agricultural papers and 
journals can be obtained; the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture publishes numerous valuable pamphlets, the Farmers’ 
Institutca offer interesting courses of leefiires, and short courses 
lasting but a few weeks are 0 ven durii^ the winter season at all 
state agricultural schools. The farmer does not lack opportunity 
for acquiring accurate and helpful knowledge, and those who 
avail themselves of the opportunities ofiered, and carry out the 
principles they have mastered, raise the practice of agriculture 
to the level of a profession. 

Probably the best thing to do, for the young man without 
sufficient capital to start hie own farm, is to enter the service of 
some other farmer as a “farm laborer.” He will receive from 
about $450 to $600 a year, besidee bU living expenses. If he is 
thrifty and willing to make eome eacrifices, to deprive himself of 
a number of pleasures for a few yeare, he can in the couree of 
time save several thousand doUare, and rent or buy a farm. The 
initial expense of starting work will be rather heavy, but meet 
farmers manage to own thrir land srithin a comparatively short 
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time. Some youog men stnrt on a email scale along some Bpecial 
line, as, for Instance, in poultiy raising; in addition, they ocoa* 
sionaliy render various services to neighboring farmers, and thus 
get a start, which after a few years may enable them to own a 
large and thriving business. 

Trained men are in demand also, to fill positions as managers 
of creameries, farms, ranches and country estates. These zoen 
may earn anywhere from 32,000 to 310,000 a year, according to 
the type of service they render. 'Tree doctors,” nurserymen, 
horriculturists, fruit experts, foresters and other such profes* 
sionals receive annual salaries of about 31,000 to 35000. The 
veterinary or animal doctor is also closely connected with tha 
general agricultural field, specialising in the treatment of sick 
animals. After he has followed a course of study lasting from 
two to three years, and has received a license, (he veterinary can 
earn between 31000 and 33000 a year. 

The training it would be best for the prospective farmer to 
undergo has been discussed. This will give him scientific know!* 
edge, but behind bis knowledge be must have certain innate quali* 
ties which will fit him for the profeseion of (^culture. Anyone 
who dislikes outdoor life, who does not enjdy working with 
nature and who has no love for animals is not the proper type for 
agricultural work. The boy who does care for nature, for being 
out in the open, who is a lover of animab and who is strong, 
active, practical and energetic has a good chance of succeeding 
as a fanner. He must, of courae, be able to do much hard work; 
he must be able to manage men, for he will probably employ 
helpers; he should have something of the scientist's powers of 
observation and sufficient initiative to cope with the unforeseen 
situations which so frequently arise. He should be the kind of 
person who likes to do things with bis bands—^this will help him 
in his work on the land, with the animab and in his care of the 
fann machinery. And besides all of these qusiities, he should 
have a certain business sense, without whkb bb hard work will 
avail him but little—for on the marketing of Us product dependa 
hu financial succeea. 

More people in the United Statee are engaged in agriculture 
than in any other occupation. Tbeee people can have the aaris- 
faction of knowing that the rest of the country depends very 
largely upon them, and that the service they render is of basie 
Importance. There are many professions and trades without 
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which the world could very well get along, but there is no sub* 

Btitute for food, and the fanner, who supplies the world’s food, 

is a worker whom it could not poanbly spare. 
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CHAPTER X 
ARCHITECTURE 

The architect of today ia recogniced aa a man of the greatest 
importance in the community, wbieb at the same time ia being 
served and beautified by him. His profession is that of build* 
ing, and he not only builds structures of practical use, but he 
attempts also to produce buildings of artistic appearance, which 
add to the general beauty of their suirouodings. The architect 
thus has a great reaponaibility, for not only does he, by his work, 
express the ideals of beauty and comfort of bis time, but he also 
haa a wonderful opportunity to guide (he taste of the public 
along the lines of good design and artistic expression. 

At present especially, there Is great o|^rtvoity for the 
architect to prove his worth and bis impeuiance. Everyone 
realises that small residences are coming to be more and more 
in demand, and the man who can design practical and artistic 
little houses for the ordinary middle-class woriier will be of the 
greatest service to his lime and countiry. 

But architecture does not only mesn the designing of struc¬ 
tures. It if a very complex art, and (he ideal architect should 
be a sort of combination of artist, scientist and business man, 
for his duties lie in several fields. Fhst of all, he designs the 
structure and, for this, artistic and creative abilitiee are neces¬ 
sary. In addition to drafting the working drawings, writing out 
in detail all the specifications for its constraction and deciding 
what materials are to be used, the architect plans the general 
decoration and equipment of the building. He also supervises 
the actual construction work and, in order to do so successfully, 
he must be able to handle men, and he mu^ in addition, have 
a fundamental knowltiige of the various trades connected with 
buildii^. It is in this phase of his worfc that the architect turns 
scientist, for be should have at least a practical understanding, 
if not a thorough knowledge, of engineering—structural, civil 
and domestic. By “structural engineering" is meant the sdence 
of the use of iron and other materiais is eonatruotion. Civil 
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engineering concenu eurveying, mapping and public works, and 
domestic enpneering includes such matters as plumbing, heat¬ 
ing, ventilating, lighting and wiring. The architect with some 
knowledge of all these occupations » likely to get far better 
results than the one without for it is always preferable to be 
able to supervise the actual woric of construeUon personally. 
Not only can the architect thus put into his work a certain per¬ 
sonal touch, which usually improves the structure, but he can 
also exercise his ability as a buuaess man. He is quite often 
entrusted by the owner with the financial end of the building 
operations and, in addition, he is a sort of arbitrator on occa¬ 
sion—the man who decides any differences which may arise 
between the owner and the contract<H: who carries out the work. 

Whether one is a general, naval or landscape architect, the 
same sort of qualities and training are necessary. The general 
architect designs buildings and monuments of all sorts. The 
naval architect concerns himself wiUi shipbuilding. Very often, 
especially in the case of the huge, modem ocean liners, the ship 
itself is designed, and its construction supervised, by a “naval 
designer,” who has been spedally tnuimd for this type of work. 
Architects of general trainli^ are, however, quite often employed 
to design ships. During the late war they proved themselves so 
efficient at this type of work that their services were in great 
demand. But most often they undertake the planning of the 
interior of the liner—designing the various rooms and spaces, 
the furnishings and decoration, and supervising the plumbii^, 
heating and ventilating arrangements. 

The landscape architect usually undertidtes the work of grad¬ 
ing, planting and decorating the grounds of public or private 
builffings. He tries to harmonise the architeetural and natural 
factors so that they will produce a generally pleasing and artistic 
effect. He does not, as the name implies, plan gardens only, 
but be is frequently employed to lay out entire residential dis¬ 
tricts and towns. In fact, town and city planning is being 
recessed as a distinct diviskm of architeetiue. It is a branch 
of the profession which is newer and more promising than per¬ 
haps any other. Before this, tow» and cities have sprung up 
without any definite plan, but nowadays people are beginning 
to realise that they can have safer and more beautiful towns 
if they will allow competent arebitecte to lay them out in every 
detail. 
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In kddition to laying out towns, landscape architects are 
especially active in planning and developing paries and national 
forests, and in finding new ways to utilise their recreational 
possibilities. One of the latest developments along this line is 
the planning of automobile camping grounds for tourists, and 
this work has been undertaken large^ by landscape architects. 
The United States Forest Service has recently created a new 
office, that of '‘Recreational Landscape Engineer,” whose duties 
are to preserve and develop the national parks. The first man 
appointed to this office was a graduate of the School of Land¬ 
scape Architecture of Harvard Univeraily. 

A profession as complex as architecture, which involves a 
knowledge of art, engineering and business, of course requires 
a very thorough training. The boy wIh> wishes to enter 
this profession should have ronsiderable artistic ability and, 
above all, imagination, for without (his, even though he work 
conscientiously, he will never accomplish anything worth while 
in architecture. He must always remember that architecture 
is not just building—which any carpenter or contractor is ca¬ 
pable of doing—but it is building which is artistic and which at 
the same time, with perfect safety and the greatest economy, 
best meets the needs of the client. Besides imagination and 
artistic feeling, the future architect should have constructive 
ability. It is true that sometimes one man of marked artistic 
ability takes charge of the designing end, uid another, more 
scientifically inclined, attends to (he construction details, but 
it is more desirable for the architect to feel at home in both 
branches, unless he goes into very specialised work. 

It is best for the prospective arebiteet to have a thorough 
academic training, which will broaden bk ouUook, acquaint him 
with the culture of many different countries and give him a solid 
basis on which to found bis technical studies. For this reason 
it is generally considered preferable for (be student to take a 
college course either before or in coanection witii his architec¬ 
tural studies, or at least to have had a veiy thorough prepara¬ 
tion in mathematics and French while in high school. In 
addition to school work, apprenticeship in (be office of a prac¬ 
ticing architect is excellent training. the student comes 

in contact witii actual problems of architectural design and 
construction and, besides this, he gains much from the experi¬ 
ence of the older men about him. Some students, who cannot 

7 
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afford to attend a coll^ or technical aebool regularly, work in 
an office during the day and take Uieir counes in the evening, 
cither at some technical or vocational school or in the Extension 
Teaching Department of some univernty. Practically every 
large university in the United States has a sthool of architecture. 

The cost of an architectural edueatiim varies greatly. If 
the student attends one of the univeruty schools of architecture, 
his tuition fees may range from about |200 to $600 a year, the 
entire course lasting over a period of from three to five years. 
But there are courses at technical and evening schools which 
can be followed at a much tower cost Numerous scholarships 
and prises are annually awarded in meet of these schools and by 
architectural societies, and by means of these many young men 
are enabled to study witbout charge, and some even gain the 
privilege of travel and study abroad, at no expense to them¬ 
selves. Further information as to seboob and the cost of courses 
may be obtained from the American Institute of Architects, 
which hat a chapter in every large city of the United Stales. 

Boys who work in an architect’s office while studying do not 
receive much pay. Student draftsmen may earn from $5 to $9, 
or sometimes even $12 a we^ Draftsmen and designers cam 
from $900 to $3,000 a year, though some head draftsmen earn 
as much as $7S a week, and an architect in charge of an office 
may receive as much as $8,000 a year. The majority, however, 
remain draftsmen at a much lower salary. But the advantages 
of the profession are many. The work b carried on under 
excellent physical conditions, giving opportunity for both indoor 
and outdoor activity. As to opportunity for success, there is 
plenty of it, for the profession offera a wide range for men of 
different types of ability. Besides this, the profession is one of 
very high standii^, and the man who succeeds in making him¬ 
self known has much chance for both fame and fortune. Prac¬ 
ticing architects who are well known and who are entrusted 
with very important commissions receive fees amounting to from 
5 to 7 per cent of the cost of the structure, which often reaches 
an exceedingly large sum. 

, There are other rewards bemdes financial ones, however. 
Architects are looked up to as artists and professional men, 
and their opinion is frequently consulted in matters only re¬ 
motely connected with architectme. Thus they can, and often 
do, have a very beneficial effect upon the community. It is in 
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a lai^ measure due to their influence that housing conditione 
are steadilj' improving, that alums are disappearing and that 
safe, sanitary and beautiful houses are coming to be more and 
more frequently erected. The true architect is never satisfied 
with his work unless he feels that it will give its owner a maxi¬ 
mum of service and pleasure; thus he sets a h^^ example of 
usefulness to his fellow men, and does his share towards pro¬ 
moting the general welfare. 
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CHAPTER XI 
ART 

The arUet, like the poet, is the interpreter of his people's 
ideals of beauty, The way in which he expresses beauty thrwgh 
painting or sculpture is determined as much by the place and 
age in which he lives as by his own nature. So it is wrong to 
think, as many do, that the artist is a man apart from others, 
that his life and work have no practical connection with those 
of the rest of mankind. For indeed thQr have; the work of an 
artist is, in fact, often the only thing which reaches out from one 
age into another—which makes a long-gonc-by time or a far- 
distant land real and understandable to us. Perliaps when wc 
see the original or a replica of one of the great Greek statues, 
we do not know what hero or god of the time is represented, 
but we do comprehend the grandeur and majesty of the work, 
and we realise from the finished artistry and consummate crafts¬ 
manship the high state of clviUtation of tite nation which pro¬ 
duced artists capable of such ^orte. 

The artist has a double function, for, besides interpreting the 
spirit of hie people, it is bis duty ai^ privilege to guide the 
public taste into channels of purer t»thctic appreciation. By 
bringing about a keeuer sense of artistic values in general, 
the artist helps to bring about also the beautification of the 
ordinary things of dally life, and so fenders an uplifting and 
lasting service. 

The traditional “fine arts’' are paintii^ and sculpture, The 
painter’s art may lead him into the 6^ of portraiture, of land¬ 
scape, still-life, figure or animal painting, or mto the painting 
of general subjects. Whatever special line he undertfdces will 
be determined by the painter's nabiiul preferences and abilities. 
If, for instance, color appeals very strongly to him, landscape 
or still-life painting may prove to be his field; if form attracts 
him more, he may become a punter of animals or of the human 
figure. The one requisite for an artist is natural talent. The 
youth without some talent can never, m spite of excellent insinto- 

ton 
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UoD, attain aucceaa in painting. Aod yet the man with talent 
may be equally unsucceeaful. So mudi' depends upon the tem¬ 
perament of the individual artist, upon the momentary mood of 
the public, aod other changing factore, that H is impossible to 
say what steps should be followed to attain more or less certain 
success in art. 

A good course of etudy can be a great help, even though 
many men have succeeded as artists without much formal in¬ 
struction. The artist must have good powers of observation, 
and a sense of rhythm, harmony and perspective. His artistic 
education will enable him to utilise these natural qualities. Hia 
eye will bo trained to distinguish subtle color differences, he 
will learn the laws of perspective and composition and, by an 
acquaintanceship with recognised masterpieces and by constant 
practice in his art, will attain a certun technique. Needless 
to say, the artist who has nothing but technique to show will 
hardly be great Painting is not simply a placing of strokes 
upon a flat surface in such a way as to reproduce an object; 
there must be life and meaning in the r^resentation. The 
power of infusing his work with life and meaning is something 
which no amount of instruction cmi supply to a man deficient 
in sensitiveness and emotion, so that the painter should be 
possessed of these qualities also. 

Like the painter, the sculptor’s chief need is talent The 
sculptor does what the painter does, but in a different medium. 
To him, form is of the utmost interest and importance—and the 
modeling of forms is his true business. All artists arc crafts¬ 
men, for manual work is an essential of all artistic endeavor. 
This is, however, especially noticeable in sculpture, where the 
modeling of clay and wax, the pouring of pluter and bronse, 
the chiseling of marble and other etonea constitute a great part 
of the artist's work. The well-known sculptor, at work upon 
some large statue, the decorations of a building or the con¬ 
struction of a monument, often contidves to relieve himself of 
much of the more mo'-hanical portion of his work, by leaving 
to an assistant the preparation of caste and the carrymg out 
of minor details. 

The painter or sculptor is, when he has finished bis schooling, 
confronted with the problem of bow to make a living. The 
youi^ artist who has not yet made a reputation for bimseif 
knows well that, if he must depend for support upon the chance 
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sale of an occasional picture, be will oot find himself very well 
off. For this reason some young men temporarily enter the 
field of commercial art, and others become assistants to mural 
painters or sculptors. The pay for the latter type of work is 
not very large, but no young man contemplates remaining at 
it for long. It is his hope, as he earrin on his own work 
separately, to produce pictures or statues which, when exhibited, 
will prove salable, and so be the banning of a reputation. 
Some young artists find purchasers by chance; some take part 
in contests and thus bring themselves to the attention of the 
public. A portrait painter, starting with one sitter, may in time 
succeed in establishing a clientele of people of means who will 
commission him to paint their portraits. A sculptor, who may 
begin by submitting some dcs^ in a public contest, may end 
by being commissioned to execute imposing monuments. 

The possibilities of art as a profession sre unlimited, pro¬ 
vided one has considerable talent, training and sufficient endur¬ 
ance and love for the work te stick to it during the almost 
inevitable “lean years.” As has been said, success cannot be 
guarenteed even to the talented, but this is more or less true 
of any sort of work. Outside of the fact tiiat the artist may, 
in spite of ability, be destined to remain forever poor, there are 
practically no other disadvantages in the profession of art. The 
successful artist has the opportunity of gaining wealth, fame and 
high honors. Art offers, too, wonderful opportunities for cultural 
development, and for the expression of the personality of the 
artist. 

There are numerous good art schools where the student can 
receive his training. Usually these schools do not demand of 
the student any certain degree of previous aesdemio education 
but, as the artist works with head as well as with hands, he 
will find a good general education useful. Thorough art courses 
are given also in the Departments of fine Arts of large uni¬ 
versities and by private teachers. The student may take regular 
day courses, or may study during the evening, and his studies 
may cost him but the price of hie materials if he attends free 
classes, or, if he studies and trav^ rtinosd, tiiousands of dollars. 
Very instructive also are lectures uid exhibitions in museums 
and galleries, to which students are in moet cases admitted free 
of charge. Many scholarships for stiidy, here and abroad, are 



annually awarded to the winnera of conteata arrangea by art 
schools and societies. 

Fainting and sculpture are what are usually considered the 
higher forms of art, but there is, too, art which serves more 
commercialised purposes. For the arUst of imagination and 
dramatic sense, illustration offers a eplendid field. The illus* 
trator depicts events or scenes narrated and described in books, 
magasines and other publications. Above everything else, his 
drawings should have character—ehouM immediately impress the 
prospective reader with their meaning, even if the technique is 
not faultless. Illustration makes use of talenta of various kinds. 
Beginners in the field of art can often find employment as 
illustrators, and men of established reputation frequently con¬ 
sent to illustrate some book for a substantial consideration. 

The illustrator has some difficulties to meet which the painter 
has no occasion to know. He must, for instance, realise the 
difficulty of reproducing his work by photomechanical processes, 
as will have to be done in the case of book and magaiine 
illustrations. The limitations in these ptocessH, causing some* 
times distortion of the picture tbrou^ its reduction in scale, 
through hasty engraving and printing and faulty ink, should be 
kept always in mind. The artist must remember that a certain 
special technique, lees subtle and complicated than that which 
he might employ for an easel picture, should be used in illUBtra- 
tion. A further difficulty lies in the fact that the artist is often 
required to produce suitable illustrations within a very limited 
time. 

For the work of illustration, the artist ^uld have a good 
general art education and a vivid imaginatioo. A man may re¬ 
ceive from )30 to 9400 for one canvas, and his financial success 
will depend upon the demand he succeeds in creating for his 
work. Drawing for the newepapere is also a profitable field. 
The cartoonist or caricaturist should have obtained a general 
knowledge of the fundamentals of draftsmanship, and should 
be a person of many rnd original ideas. Probably the best way 
for the would-be newspaper artist to secure a start is by obtain¬ 
ing some kind of position on a large duly paper, preferably in 
the art department. The chief difficult m drawing for the 
newspapers is the short time at the artist’s disposal A topic 
may be of vital interest one day, and stale the next, and the 
cartoonist must, for this reason, be a fast worker. Naturally, 
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he should be a person of intelligence, capable of keen analysb 
and of effectively employing satire, hb best aid. He should 
regard his work very seriously, for public opinion is to a sur¬ 
prising extent molded by the newspaper cartoon. The average 
newspaper artist makes from $3,500 to $7,500 a year. The 
extraordinarily successful man, who can increase hb profits by 
selling one cartoon to numerous newspapers (syndicating), may 
earn as much as $40,000 or $50,000 annually. 

The commercial designer b a type of artist in great demand. 
He may be a "free lance” or may be employed by some business 
firm, in a salaried position. Hb worit lies partly in the field 
of advertising, for it is hb duty to make, for newspapers, maga* 
sines, catalogs and other advertising media, drawings which will 
attract prospective purchasers. This work requires artistic 
training, and very often some training in advertising principles 
also. The artist must be familiar with the general psychology 
of advertbing, and should be skilful enough to turn out work 
which will appeal to the particular class bis employer wbhes 
to reach. The salaries in this field are generally good, and in 
some cases are extremely high. As In illustration, tl)e effective¬ 
ness of the work, and the reputation of the artist are the bases 
of his remuneration. 

Some people imagine that only "art for art's sake” b worthy 
of the name. Commercial art, however, conceived and executed 
in a sincere spirit, can be Just os fine and uplifting a factor in 
the lives of ordinary people, who have not yet learned to frequent 
exhibitions, as the works displayed there. There is room for, 
and purpose in, a good poster or cartoon as well as a master- 
piece of painting or sculpture. 
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CHAPTER Xn 


AUTOMOBILE VOCATIONS 

Twenty yean ago the automobile was considered a fad; today 
it ia the basis of a great industry, which furnishes employment 
for thousands of men. The number of mitomobiles in use in 
the United States increases every year. Although this does not 
necessarily mean that the number of professional drivers is 
bound to increase also, since many people prefer to drive their 
own cars, still it is evident that there will be a steady demand 
for men who are thoroughly familiar with motor vehicles. Such 
men are needed to care for and repair the machines. This is 
much more difficult work than tiiat of driving; it is the kind of 
work which requires more technical training and mechanical 
experience than the average car owner possesses. For this 
reason the well-trained automobile mechanic and the man doing 
expert work of a special kind on automobiles will probably 
become more and more in demand, as the average owner 
realises the importance of prompt and thorough attention for 
car troubles. 

There are several classes of motor v^iclee—pleasure cars, 
commercial automobiles, public service omnibuses, taxicabs, 
farm tractors—and the operation and care of these afford various 
types of trades. We naturally think first of the chauffeur and 
truck driver. Their duties include driving the car and keeping 
it in generally good ninning coDdition. It is most important that 
the chauffeur know how to give the car the proper care to keep 
it clean and in order, and how to make minor adjustments and 
repairs when these are needed. Usually be is not expected to 
know bow to remedy serious trouble, but he should be so 
familiar with the construction of the car and with the functions 
of its various parts as to recognise a fault before it has had a 
chance to develop. If its correction » undertaken in time by a 
skilled mechanic, much Ume and expense will be saved. 

Driving a car includes more than the actual work of start¬ 
ing, running and stopping it. The good driver must have a 
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thorough knowledge of the general rules and r^lstione of the 
road, and must be familiar, too, with the local ordinaneea as to 
driving and parking the car. It is not enough for him to be able 
to run an automobile; he must know the speed limit, the rules 
as to lights, licenses, tourists’ privileges and right of way. The 
chauffeur should not be of a nervous temperament. He must 
always be cool and alert, cautious and equal to a sudden emer> 
gency. He must drive carefully, taking all possible precautions 
for safety, and in case of unforeseen danger should be able to 
remain in control of himself. 

The work of the chauffeur is light, but frequently his hours 
are loi^ and irregular. This is especially true of the chauffeur 
in charge of a private car He is frequently obliged to be at 
bis Job from morning till very late at night, ixit during much 
of this time he is idle. The truck, tsju wd bus driver usually 
have more regular hours. The trudc driver is sometimes obliged 
to combine other duties with that of running the machine. In 
case he runs a deliveiy truck in the city, or a rural motor truck 
express in the country, he frequently loads and unloads goods 
and makes psnonal delivery of them. Tbe operator of a farm 
tractor is expected to know how to cars for the machine, and 
generally requires some special tramiog. 

The chauffeur's work affords him a generally healthful open- 
air occupation. There is, of couree, some element of danger 
connected with it, but a really capable and careful man need 
fear very little on this score. There is also some disadvantage 
for the man who is likely to suffer from lAysical exposure, but 
such cases also are rare. On tbe whole, the work is light and 
pleasant and pays quite well. The averse chauffeur or truck 
driver earns from |25 to 150 a week. The taxicab driver who 
owns his car may, of course, receive more. 

There are several ways in which to acquire sufficient knowl¬ 
edge to operate an automobile properly. Tbe prospective 
chauffeur may take a course at a tra^ school or automobile 
school. Here he will be taught something of the mechanism of 
the car, and will leam, by practical experience, how to drive it 
Some automobile manufacturing concerns teach one, free of 
charge, or for a small fee, to run their can. Many young men 
woricing as helpers or mechanics in a garage learn there to drive 
and care for a car. The coat of a school coune in driving is not 
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high, seldom going above |20 or $30, and lasting a few months 
at the utmost. 

The woric of making important repairs upon an automobile 
is usually left to a well-trained mechanic, who is employed either 
in a garage or repair ehop, or is himself the owner of one of 
these. The mechanic overiiauls, repmrs and adjusts all kinds 
of cars and their various parts. The boy who wishes to become 
an automobile mechanic should have had some training in a 
trade school. He may then work as a helper in a garage or as 
a repair-shop man, and when be haa acquired some experience, 
and ability to work well and rapidly, he can qualify for a posi¬ 
tion as a mechanic at a salary of from $30 a week up. The 
work of the mechanic is varied and not hard, though his hours 
are apt to be irregular if he worics in a email town. 

Besides the general mechanic, there arc a number of experts 
along different lines, who ate found in service stations, garages 
and repair shops. The expert on electric starting and lighting 
service installs, cares for and repairs motors and generators 
and other parts connected with these. For this work, consider¬ 
able technical knowledge of electrialy is required. In order to 
do the necessary reading to enable one to keep up with the 
improvements constantly being made in this held, a good gencrol 
education is desirable. 

The ignition expert attends to the testing and maintenance of 
certain electrical devices which demand much cait and atten¬ 
tion. Re sees to the proper adjustment of the current supply, 
and should be familiar with elcchio wiring systems. The stor¬ 
age-battery repairman attends to the charging and rebuilding 
of batteries. He should have a practical knowledge of electricity 
and chemistry. The tire repairman's duties include the treat¬ 
ment of tires in such a way as to be productive of the greatest 
mileage and the least amount of trouble posuble. All these men 
should have a general knowledge of automobiles and their parts 
and should be especially capable in thar own particular branches. 
Their salaries are generally good, ranging from about $30 to 
$75 or $100 a week. 

Many men are not content to remain employed in a sub¬ 
ordinate position, but wish to branch out for themselves as public 
or repair-shop ownera. Surii men should have sufficient 
knowledge of automobiles, and the work of putting them in con¬ 
dition, to be able to supervise tite work of their employees. 
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Such knowledge will help them grently <» the bueineae aide too, 
for it will enable them to eatimate correctly the time and cost 
of making certain repairs. Naturally a busineaa sense is a neces¬ 
sity for the garage owner, as is tbe ability to handle men. It 
is impossible to say what financial returns the garage or repair- 
shop man may expect; these will depend upon the location of 
tbe shop, the quality of service rendered and the aimount of 
business done. 

No one should enter any of the occupationa connected with 
automobiles unless he is a mechanically inclined person. He 
should understand also that indoor woric on automobiles is some¬ 
times detrimental to the health, because of the fumes and gases 
emitted by the machines, and the outdoor work aometimes entails 
danger of accidents. Otherwise the automobile vocations arc 
desirable ones (or the well-trained, capable man. The work is 
interesting and varied, the salaries are good, the demand for 
really competent people is steady. 

Trainiug for general mechanical woric on automobiles may be 
obtained in the various public trade achools existing in every 
large city. Varioue private schools, evening high schools and 
public institutions also offer courses in tbe driving, repair and 
construction of automobiles. The course ^ven at the West Side 
Y. M. C. A. Automobile School, in New York City, is considered 
a very fine one, as are Y. M. C. A. and K. of C. courses in 
many other centers throughout Uie country. 

Whether the boy wishes to become a mechanic or looks to¬ 
wards owning a garage or repair shop, it is well for him to know 
as much as possible about automobiles. For this reason he 
should do all the shop work and toad work possible, while 
studying his trade. A thorough knowledge of automobiles com¬ 
bined with ambition can open up to him very wide fields of 
remunerative work. 
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CHAPTER Xm 
AVIATION 

Leas than twenty yean ago no practical flying craft had yet 
been invented. Even after the Wri^t brothen had succeeded 
in constructing a machine which made aviation a reality for 
man, flying was thought too dangerous to be eonaidered seriously 
as a means of iocomotion. It was with the outbreak of the 
World War that aviation first came into its own. At a time 
when every available means for deriving information of the 
actions of the enemy and of one's own widely scattered troops 
was being sought, aeroplanes manifcated iheir great usefulness. 
The work done by aviators in reconnaisunce and combat brought 
them into the for^round of public interest That interest was 
still at its height when the war ended, and the general public, 
by now grown used to the idea of flying, began seriously to cod> 
sider the peace-time aspects of aviation. The fact that flying 
machines are now being used for commercial purposes, and in 
the semi-official as well as military service, renders aviation not 
merely a branch of the army, as H was formerly to a large 
degree regarded, but an independent profession of wide scope 
and opportunity. 

The two major divisions of aeronauUcai work comprise the 
profession of the engineer and that of the aviator, or pilot. 
Upon the engineer depends much of the actual progress of avi* 
ation. It is his duty to design and construct aeroplanes, and to 
worir constantly with the object in view of making aircraft iDore 
trustworthy vehicles. For this reason the engineer should be a 
man of thorough scientific training. In his efforts to bring about 
improvements in the construction of various portions of aero¬ 
planes the engineer 'vill be obliged to do much work of an ex¬ 
perimental nature, and he should be technically equipped to 
carry on research work of a highly sdentifio kind. Many aero¬ 
nautical engineers have been recruited from the ranks of auto¬ 
mobile engineers, as the work in these two branches is some¬ 
what similar. However, the special pn^lems with which the 

III 
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aeronautical engineer must contend have resulted in the estab¬ 
lishment of separate departments of aeroDButical engineering in 
various technological schools. 

Besides the engineer, who pians the aeroplanes, a corps of 
trained mechanics are needed to work upon the various parts 
of the planes and to keep them in condition. Engine mechanics, 
electricians and repairmen carefully examine the aeroplane’s 
power plant before each faip, and make all neceasary repairs 
at its conclusioa Riggers, or plaoemen, care for the plane 
itself; seeing to it that trings, ropes, wires, safety apparatus 
and all other such portioru are always in perfect condition. 
Inspection of the plane ia, in fact, one of the chief duties of the 
mechanics. Every part must be carefully gone over before and 
after each trip, for in aviation it is fatal to take chances of 
any sort It is imperative that the mechanics be conscientious, 
accurate workers, for carelessness produces accidents. 

The pilot is the man who hat diarge of the machine on its 
actual flying trips. He must, of course, know how to handle 
his machine under all conditions. Many pilots are extremely 
able fliers, but have so little knowledge of the mechanical por¬ 
tions of the plane, outside of the various controls, that they are 
unable to help themselves In ease of engine trouble. Others, 
however, can not only steer their planes and land properly but 
have suffleient knowledge of the constraction of the engine to 
be able to make some neceseary lepoira in case of unforeseen 
emergency. This type of aviator, who combines (he knowledge 
of the pilot with that of the mechanic, is mire to be in increaeing 
demand, aa flying becomes more general. 

The aviator will And opening not only in the military and 
other governmental servicce but also in the commercial field. 
A Burprisingly large number of govenunental departments utilise 
aircraft in various ways. The usa to which the army, navy and 
marine corps put aeroplanes in time of war are, of oourae, well 
known. But the official peace-time activities of aviators prob¬ 
ably receive much less general attention, though they are ex¬ 
ceedingly noteworthy. The U. 8. Post-Office Aerial Serrice, 
established about three years ago, maintains air lines between 
several large cities, and the planes cm these lines fly on schedule 
time and in all sorts of weather, with a record of very few forced 
landings and no serious mishaps. 

The Forestry Service maintains an aerial forest patrol, to 
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observe forest lands, and by this ohsenration to prevent devas¬ 
tating fires. The Coast Guard has an aerial corps for the pro¬ 
tection of life and property at sea. The Weather Bureau utilises 
aeroplanes for the gathering of meteorological data. Other 
bureaus also employ aircraft, and pilots and mechanics are 
needed for work on all these machines. 

Commercial flyii^ also offers opportunity to many men. There 
are numerous aerial transport tines which undertake the rapid 
transportation of passengers and freight It is no longer con¬ 
sidered remarkable for a man baving.an important business ap¬ 
pointment in a distant city to travel there aeroplane, nor is 
it unusual for perishable food products to be transported from 
one part of the country to another via the air, in a compara¬ 
tively few hours. As people come to realise more and more 
the commercial possibilities of the aeroplane, the demand for 
competent aviators, aerooautical en^neers and mechanics is 
bound to increase. 

All aviators, no matter in what branch they may be> engaged, 
must have certain natural qualifications. They should, first of 
all, be physically fit. The aviator’s work puts upon him a great 
strain, and none but a vigorous and strong-nerved nan should 
attempt it Good vision and herring, perfect respiration and 
circulation, a strong sense of equilibrium and a delicate sense of 
touch are all accessary. The aviator must be a cool person, who 
will at the same time be courageous and cautbus. He must 
have plenty of initiative and be able to come to a quick and 
yet sound decision in an emergen^. The dvilian aviator, who 
knows his machine and who has good judgment and confidence 
in himself, will probably get along very well. The military pilot 
must, in addition to physical endurance, coolness, quick percep¬ 
tion and the ability to act quickly and well, have some knowl¬ 
edge of military matters. The aerial obser^^r, who in time of 
war accompanies the pilot on reconnoiterii^ and attack expedi¬ 
tions, is the man who has a really expert knowledge of military 
affairs. The military pilot should, however, in many cases be 
able to change places with the observer, and so he should know 
how to operate the wireless and rodb outfits with which the 
plane is equipped, and how to tid(e {rftotographs from the air. 

The chief reason for the objeetioos which are made to aviation 
as a profession is the danger which it is tboi^ht to entail. It is 
true that there have been many aeddenta in the past, and that 
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eome still occur. When one eonaidefs, however, the various fsc* 
ton which are daily lessening the chance of the occurrence of 
accidents, and when one conaiden also die actual accomplish¬ 
ments of aircraft, the fear of danger is likely to diminish. In 
the days of the pioneer aviators, when the building of aeroplanes 
was more or less a matter of experimenution, it was no unusual 
tbii^ for the plane to break under the aviator's weight, as it 
ascended. Nowadays, of course, such things do not happen. 
The aviator’s chief perils arise from the dangers of carelessness, 
from engine failure and from a lack of acoirate meteorological 
information. Carelessness is the worst sin any airman can 
commit Many accideots could have been avoided if, before 
‘flight, the planes had been thoroughly examined, and if the 
pilot had manifested more respect for the air. Nerve and daring 
are necessary things in their place, but flying is, after All, a 
science, and must be practiced accurately. The aviator who 
takes chances unnecessarily invites accidents, and the cautious 
man will eliminate one of the greatest perils of flying. 

Engine failure has been another frequent cause of accident, 
but this, too, may be overcome. More trustworthy motors are 
being devised by aeronautical en^een, and ^ro is no doubt, 
also, that soon many planes will be equipped with multiple 
engines, so that, in case one becomes disabled, another will be 
at band. The third danger of aviation lies in the fact that there 
are certain areas of disturbance in the air, and that, when he 
enters upon one of these, the pilot may find himself so deflected 
fnnn his course as to be forced to land in an unfavorable spot. 
Bad weather also, has its perils, in unexpected winds and thick 
fogs. But even these dangers are being overcome. Airmen 
have learned that if they fly sufficiently high they will greatly 
lessen the chances of entering upon regions of disturbing air 
currents. Scientific study of the air is also being punued, and 
it is expected that much valuable information will be obtained in 
this way. Then, too, mecbanknl improvements in the craft 
are bringing about ■ greater amount of automatic stability, and 
so increasing toe probabilities of the muhines being able to 
right themselves if upset by strong wims. Aviators, too, as 
they learn more about the natural laws of flight and as they 
obtain greater skill in the operatioo of aeroplanes, will do much 
to lessen the perils of flying. 

For men who actually have toe desire to fly, who are of an 
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adveotuToue and yet cool temperament, wbo are quick and care¬ 
ful, and wbo have judgment and common eenie, aviation oSeie 
many opportunitiee. Men may enter the naval, military or 
some other branch of government aervice, they may become 
civilian fliers and they may teach at do echibiUon flying. When 
a pilot’s license, which is granted when «ie has successfully passed 
certain practical tests given by the Aero Chib, is obtained, in¬ 
teresting and lucrative work offers itself to aviators. Aviation is 
not yet one of the crowded professions and, as there is no doubt 
of its being a very rapidly growing one, the demand for com¬ 
petent workers along the aeronaudeal lines will probably con¬ 
tinue to be active. The salaries in the aeronautical field arc 
good—mechanics ace paid from |30 a week upward, engineers 
make several thousand dollars a year and pik^ have opportunity 
to do likewise. . 

Whether the boy intends to become a mechanic, engineer or 
aviator, it is essential that be have the best and most thorough 
training possible, for abeolute accuracy and the highest degree 
of knowledge are required In aviation. For this reason many 
people uige that the pilot should be a college-trained man, but 
others consider that the degree of previous education is not 
important as long as the pilot possesses initiative, resourceful¬ 
ness and judgment, in addition to (he necessary technical 
knowledge. 

There is no doubt tiiat aviation is a imfeesion of steadily 
growing importance. As flying becomes more general, laws are 
made to govern air travel and landing fields are provided by 
the government, as will have to be done, the dangers of aviation 
will no doubt become n^ligible, and (be air will become a means 
of livelihood for a large number of people. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
BANKING 

Where the oonditione of life &rc simple and people have feir 
wants, the goods and services they need are obtained by means 
of direct exchange, or barter. Thus, one pereon may offer grain 
in exchange for meat, and anotiter wood for cloth—but in every 
case the transaction is an extremely simple one. Where the con¬ 
ditions of life are more complex, however, business trans¬ 
actions are more involved. If goods or services of any sort 
are needed, money, or that which represents money—credit— 
is offered In exchange for them. In email everyday exchanges, 
money is frequently used, but the rastruincnte of credit form the 
basis of practically every large business transaction. It is the 
duty of the bwk to supply the money and credit with the help 
of which those transactions aro earrie)! on. Banks not only 
furnish individuals and corporations with credit, by buying their 
notes, bonds or stocks, but they perform also the function of 
taking care of the money of depoutors. Taking care of the 
funds of these people docs not mcao keeping it locked away in 
a safe. It means investing the money in securities and making 
loans with it. 

All banks are not of the same kind. The most important type 
is the commerciat bank, which furnishes Imsiaess men with 
credit. The savings bank serves as a depository for private or 
public funds, for the privilege of investing which interest is paid 
the depositor. The investment bank usually makes loans upon 
real estate, through mortgages. Bonds and stock brokerage 
houses extend credit to corporations by buying and sellii^ the 
stocks and bonds these firms issue. There are also general banka 
which combine the m.^in features of each of the above. They 
have a savings department, invest in real estate, stocka and 
bonda, and make loans on good security. 

Every bank baa a number of d^artroenta which cany on ita 
buainesa. First may be mentioned the receiving department, 
through udiich money is deposited by clients. The paying 
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departoient payi out the baok’s funda in exchange for 
commercial paper. The note and dkeount department makes 
and keeps track of loans, invest^tee the borrower’s credit 
and makes sure of the worth of the aecuritiw he offers. The 
bookkeeping department keeps accurate records of all trans- 
aetions of the various departments, and so guards against error 
or fraud. The collection dqmrtmait attends to the collecting 
of intereet and principal due on notes and other loans. The 
exchange department deals in foreign and domstic currency. 
The clerical or correspondence department is also an important 
one. The newest department of the modem bank is the ad¬ 
vertising division, which attempts to increase the number of the 
bank's clients through publicity methcMfs. 

In these various departments there is, of course, opportunity 
for many workers. Though the organisation of a bank may 
seem rather complicated, it is a very ^tematic one, so that, 
whether banking houses be l&ige or small, the men employed by 
them will do much the same type of work, though on a com¬ 
paratively larger or smaller scale. The chief executive m a 
bank, the mao who is most frequently given the title of "banker,” 
la the president. As the he^ of tlic board of directors, he 
exercises a general supervistOD over the policies of the bank. 
With the help of the other directors, and also upon hii own re¬ 
sponsibility, he determines investments and loans, and otherwise 
controls the bank's transactions. 

The private banker, bead of his own banking house, holds 
in it a place similar to that of the president of an incorporated 
bank. It is, of course, no ea^ matter to hold such a posirion, 
which is one of the greatest responsibilities. The hanlf presi¬ 
dent must have many qualifications. He must, of course, have 
a thorough knowledge of banking—but this is a subject of tre¬ 
mendously wide compass. A kiwwtedge of economics, finance 
and accounting ore all included under the name of banking. Then, 
too, the head of a large banking house must be an expert on 
investment securities, must keep himself thoroughly informed on 
the daily condition of domestic and foreign trade and must 
know the laws of banking practice. All this means that he 
must be a man of brains, and of some education. A h^ grade 
of executive ability, and a strong and impressive personality, 
are also most important requisites. But, above all, he must be 
a man of good cWacter. Absotuto int^ity is essential in the 
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profeseion of banking, and this balds good not only for the head 
of the banking house but for every empk^ee down, to the 
errand boy. 

Next to the president in impartanee ia the cashier, who 
actively supervises the business management of (he bank. He is 
. responsible for the funds of the bank, and is the man who signs 
all notes issued and contracts made. He also should have as 
thoroi^ a knowledge of banking as possible, should be a good 
business man, and a man of upright diaracter and unquestion¬ 
able honesty. 

The paying teller heads the paying dquirtment All money 
paid out by the bank goes through hb bands. He should, how¬ 
ever, not make his work merely a meehanieal handing out of 
money. He should, through his woric, be able to keep himself 
informed of the business conditions of the community, and of 
the business methods of the clients who draw funds. Is this 
way he can make himself a valuable man on the bank’s staff- 
one whoee word and opinion will cany wei^t. In a aaal) 
bank, the paying teller keeps an accurate account of all money 
paid out, entering each item, and at the eloee of the day making 
a complete statement of the transactions completed. In a large 
bank this portion of Che work is usually left to assistants, and 
the payment teller does nothing but pay out funds. 

The receiving teller receives deposits mads by customers, 
entering these in the depositor’s pass book, as well as making a 
record of them for the bank’s bookkeeping department The 
discount clerk enters in a special book all notes and discounts; 
the collection clerk keeps account of drafts and time notes and 
the date of their maturity; and the correspcmdence clerk attends 
to items sent or received by mail. In small banks many of these 
functions belong to one or two men; in larger bcHises, however, 
there is a staff of variously titled employees among whom the 
work is divided. 

The bookkeeping department of a bank is an extremely im¬ 
portant one. 'This department keeps a record of all transactions 
carried on by the bank, and of its resources and liabilities. In 
a large bai^ there are numerous bookkeepere, who do the 
routine work of the department, and a head bookkeeper, or 
auditor, who supervises it. The head bookkeeper must, of couru, 
be a skilled accountant, and also a man who understands the 
details of the bank’s business activities. He should be a 
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man with executive ability, for bia poaition is an important one 
and involvee the eupervieion of a number of people. 

The chief requisite for the pmaon who wiahee to enter the 
banking business is good character. In banking, it is oUier 
people’s money which is constantly being handled, and the 
banker can take no risks in eboomng h» employees. Men of 
strong moral fiber and absolute honesty are the only ones wanted 
in this business, for there are many temptations to the worker 
in a bank or brokerage bouse. Intdligence, the ability to figure 
quickly and accurately and the ability to think dearly and form 
sound judgments are all necessary. The young man who wishes 
to work in a bank need not be of the creative type; most of the 
work is more or less a matter of routine, but this does not mean 
that it should be done in a mechanical manner. In order to rise 
to an important executive position, the young man must have 
power of independent thought, and be a person of initiative. 
Personality is an important factor in banking. The man of 
courtesy, tact and the ability to create good will and confidence 
has a fine chance of rising to a high position, if be combines 
with these qualities integrity and general banking knowledge. 

Most bankers believe that the best time for a young man to 
begin his work in this field is at the age of about eighteen or 
twenty. And many do tbie, starting as messengers for banks, 
and working their way into positiona of lesponsibility. For 
the minor positions which a boy is apt to obtain in a bank, not 
much preparation is needed. He should have a high school 
education, be rather proficient in mathematics and be a con* 
BcientiouB worker who will be able to keep silent about business 
matters, after hours. If a bc^ wishes to start in as a clerk, 
he should at least know aometbiiig of the nature of ordinary 
buainesB documents; he can learn about these, and obtain some 
training in bookkeeping, commercial law and other business 
matters at most busineBS schools. 

Banking is usually taught in connection with courses in com¬ 
merce in the universitiee. The American Institute of Banking, 
with branches in every important dty, also offers practical 
courses in the subjects connected with banking. Graduates of 
the schools menttoned are likely to obtain somewhat better 
ppeitions than young men who come less well prepared; but 
actual experience in the bank is the beet way of preparing for 
an important position. The banks lealise this, some offer 
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their employees a chance to work in varioitt departmente and 
so acquire all-round experience. 

There are very few diaadvanta^ connected with banking. 
The work is, of course, indoors and sedentary, but it is carried 
on in pleasant surroundinga, and (he work itself is not very 
difficult. For bank messengers there is eome element of danger, 
and there is some moral danger, too, in the bank employee's 
close contact with the methods of epeculation wd in his contact 
with lai^ sums of money. Advancement In a bank is usually 
very slow, but for a man of marked ability (here will be much 
opportunity for rising to a place of bust. Banking is also a 
business which is so necessary for commerce and industry in 
general that it usually offers the bank employee as great an 
amount of security as could be expected in any position. Sal¬ 
aries range from about tld a week for office boys, to from 
tljOOO to tlfiOO a year for clerks, and about t2,200 and upward 
for tellers and bookkeepers. Bank officials are frequently very 
highly paid, with incomes of 110,000 or more annually. 

The public service which banka render in promoting business 
and encouraging thrift is of the utmoet importance, and men in 
the banking business may feet that they are doing much towards 
promoting the prosperity of their country. 
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CHAPTER XV 
BOOKBINDING 

la the days when books were produced by the slow, laborious 
hand processes which preceded the invention of typesetting 
machines and large-scale printing presses, bookbinding was 
an imixtriant craft. Bookbinders were for the most part 
artiste who gave special and loving attention to each book which 
passed through their hands, deugning and producing for it a 
cover which would stand the test of time and hard use, and which 
would be at the same time, a thing of beauty. When the newer 
machines made the printing of books on a large scale possible, 
and thus brought about the manufacture of large editions of 
cheap books, bookbinding became less of an art and more of a 
trade. Special machines for the quick and cheap binding of 
quickly and dieeply produced books replaced, to a great extent, 
the hand woriter. Within recent years, however, interest in fine 
hand-made bindings has reawakened, and the artist-craftsman 
has come back into being as a special binder of rare and valuable 
books. 

Bookbinding is one of the lesser arte, but, when undertaken 
by the true crafteman it results in (he production of some very 
fine specimens. The bookbinder recdves the loose printed sheets 
of new books and carries out the numerous processes necessary 
for the completion of these books. In commercial binding, one 
need be only a skilled operator of the machines which do the 
woric of putting the books together and covering them. Fine 
special binding, however, requirea skill in carrying out the re¬ 
quired operations almost eotirdy by band. Fint the large 
sheets are properly folded, with great care and accuracy, so 
that the ed^ are as even as poswble. Then if there are any 
separately printed or engraved plates, these are inserted in the 
proper places. After this, the tdnder gathere the wious ‘'sig¬ 
natures,” or sections of folded eheets, and presses them into 
compact form by means of a machine in which they remain 
for some time. The signatures are then sewn. In the case of 
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fine bindii^, the sewing is genenUy done by hand, to insure 
careful and thorough work. The edges are then trimmed, and 
the book rounded and backed by being pressed or pounded, so 
that the front becomes concave and the back convex in shape. 
This process must be gone through before the book can be 
covered or opened flat. FinaUy comes the casing in, or covering, 
and the artistic finishing of the book. 

It is in the designing and finishing of fine leather covers for 
books that the bookbinder can give expression to his artistic 
talents. After an artistic design has been worked out, it must be 
transferred to the leather. To do thb, the design is first traced 
on the cover with a pencil, and then pressed into the leather by 
means of heated tools. The impressioos thus formed arc then 
either left "blank” or finished in gold. The process of embellish¬ 
ing the leather cover of a book with a design is known as 
"tooling.” When the edges have been papers inserted 

and the leather cleaned and polished, the book is finally ready 
to leave the binder’s hands. 

Not every binder carries out all the processes mentioned. 
Some are specialists In gilding, others in easing in and others in 
tooling. In commercial binding the work is very highly spe¬ 
cialised, each mao concentrating upon definite operatioa 
In special binding, however, the binder is supposed to be able 
to bind books completely—from the folding to the tooling stage. 
The special binder also undertakes the repair and rebinding of 
rare old books. This is work which lequiivs even more expert 
knowledge than does the bioding of new books. An old book 
which is to be repaired and rebound must fiist be taken apart 
carefully. In doing this, the greatest care must be exercised 
not to damage further the probably fragile pages. Then tom 
01 loose sheets must be pasted into their proper places, and 
soiled portions cleaned; after wbkh, the already enumerated 
processes of binding are gone through, with special core and 
attention. 

In order to become a successful bookbinder specialising in 
fine work, it is necessary for the student to develop a high degree 
of accuracy in his work. One slight slip of needle or tool is 
sufficient to spoil a piece of wo^ into which much labor has 
already been put. One cannot afford to make such mistakes, 
which waste time, energy and material, so the power of oon- 
centratioQ must be cultivated, in order that, by accurate atten- 
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tion and great care, aurcoeas of hand and taate may be acquired. 
Neatneaa and eleanlineae are very important too, aa are a thor¬ 
ough knowledge of leathera and methoda of working them. And 
above all, the bookbinder should have artistic talent, a knowl¬ 
edge of design and the ability to give hie talent practical expres¬ 
sion through design. If he has all these qualities and, beaidea, 
a real love for his craft, he will no doubt produce work of 
merit But of course tiie production of the work alone is not 
Bufficient. He must be gifted with some business ability also, 
if bookbinding is to be a profitoblo vocation. A skilled worker 
in commercial bookbinding k paid from $35 to 150 a week. The 
skilled man who specialiaea in a higher type of binding can 
demand larger returns, although he may not begin with very 
high wages. 

The high grade of woric which it is necessary to do in order 
to be able to charge high prices requires very thorough training 
on the part of the bookbinder. The student who wishes to 
become a professional bookbinder itiiould also take the oppor¬ 
tunity to see as many artistie biodii^ as possible. This he 
may accomplish by visiting the collections of finely bound books 
to be found in Urge museums and libraries. 

Besides some training at a school, where the principles of 
design and decoration may be studied, apprenticeship in a good 
shop for a few years will be ex^lcnt preparation. Here the 
student will have plenty of opportunity to observe skilled and 
experienced men at work, and at the same time become ac¬ 
customed to doing actual binding. As an apprentice, Iio will, 
of course, not earn much, but he will be gaining valuable ex¬ 
perience. Even after he has passed throu^ the stage of appren¬ 
ticeship, the bookbinder wbo sets up in business for himself 
may find it hard to dispose of his wares. The period during 
which he is still too unknown in his field to be earning much 
will be found to be the chief difficulty with which the bookbinder 
will have to contend. Once he has made some reputation for 
himself as a skilled and artistic craftsman, he will find no dis¬ 
advantages in his vocation. It is j^easant work, affords sn 
artistic means of self-cxpresHoo and commands ample remunera¬ 
tion. Besides this, tliere is always a chance of making a name 
for oneself as an artist, and tiiere is, furthermore, tiie satisfac¬ 
tion of knowing that one is preserving tiie life and usefulness 
of valuable books. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS 

The work of dutributiog the products and manufactures of 
a country is undertaken by its business men, who buy these 
products from their produeere and sell them to the oonsumen. 
All the operations connected with the transfer of goods from 
their source to the ultimate coneumer come under the heading 
of commerce. The more or lees direet transfer of these goods 
to the coneumer through the wholesale utd retail business houses 
is known as “merchandising.” 1116 mochant renders the public 
an incalculable service in assembling goods so that consumers 
may at any time and in any place be able to obtain them. 
Without some central depot of occhange, civilised life would be 
almost impossible. Even the tiniest hamlet has its general store, 
where such goods as would otherwise not be procurable in the 
neighborhood may be obtained in exchange for money or its 
equivalent in produce. Commerce ie, tboi, one of the most 
important factors in the life of a nation, and merchandising, the 
definite work of procuring goods and ulling them to the great 
buying public, is its chief lunctioh. 

The end and aim of all mcrehandieiDg is the selling of goods 
to the consumere who want them. But before goods can be 
sold to the public by the bueinees man, they must be purchased 
by him. The merchant is a middleman, buying goods to sell 
at a profit Every business has its buying and selling depart- 
menta. The chief man in tbe buying department is the mer¬ 
chandising manager, who is responmble for tbe goods bought and 
the profits they afTord the firm. The merchandising manager 
must be a man of unusual businees alMUty< Be must have an 
extensive and thorough knowledge of merchandising of various 
sorts, and should know how to carry out large businees trans¬ 
actions. He is a director of the activities of tbe men subordinate 
to hhn—cletermining and supervisii^ their work. The success 
of the business ie dependent chiefly upon him. If his buying 
policies are sound and well carried out, the goods boi^t wilt 
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readily be dispoeed of, and thii will show in the receipts of the 
firm; if, on the other hand, his policies are of the wrong sort or 
his transactions poor ones, a slump in the receipts will betray 
these facts. The merchandising manage is, therefore, judged by 
the business his firm does. The peat responsibilities of this 
position make it one to which only an experienced man who has 
already demonstrated bis ability is appointed. 

The merchandising manager is, as has been said, a director— 
a man who formulates policies and supervises the work of those 
who carry them out. The men who do the actual buying for 
a business house are known as buyers. A buyer is generally a 
specialist in one line of merchandise—he buys silks, groceries, 
leather goods or whatever the merchandise of bis department 
may be. He must know his own line of goods thoroughly, and 
as much as possible of other lines connected with it. He 
must be a keen judge of values, knowing not only the real worth 
of the article but also what the market value will be. Be must 
sot only be able to discriminate between good and bad value, 
but should know where and when to buy, and In what quantity. 
His business ability, his judgment and taste, should be of the 
best. In order to become a buyer, plenty of common sense, 
a thorough business training, poise, tact and intelligence are 
necessary. Usually the buyer rises from the ranks of those 
salesmen who show themselves to be of unusual ability. 

The positions of buyer and merchandising manager are ex¬ 
tremely responsible ones and, so, strenuous and difBcult But 
they offer splendid opportunities to men interested in getting 
ahead in business. Very often th^ open the door to partner¬ 
ship or directorship in a large and prosperous concern. Buyers 
and merchandising managers are usually very well paid. Even 
when they are employed by small bouses, their salaries 
amount to several thousand dollars a year, and in large houses 
their salaries are extremely hi^ 

The work of the sales department consists of the care and 
disposal of the stock. At the head of tbie department is the 
sales manager, who occupies a position parallel to that of the 
merchandising manager. Sometimes, in fact, the merchandisli^ 
manager fulfils the functions of the sales manager. The latter 
quite frequently directs the activitiee of the advertisii^ depart¬ 
ment, which exists simply for the purpose of increasing sales. 
If he is employed by a wholesale house, he plana sales teiri- 
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tories and directs the traveling and inside salesmen. If he is 
with a retail firm, be supervises the sales policies, plans the 
setlii^ campaigns and superintends the work of the selling staff. 
His ability is also judged by the Ui^ble results in increased 
business and profit. In order to soceeed, be needs about the 
same qualities as the merdiandisiiig manager. A thorough 
knowledge of merchandise, bumeM abili^ and the specific 
qualificaUona of a good salesman should all be his. The sales 
manager is someUmes promoted from a pceition of salesman or 
buyer, and at times is drawn from the advertising department. 

The men with whom customers come into personal contact, 
and through whom the final transfer of goods is effected, are 
the saleamcn. The principal duty of salesmen is, of course, 
selling goods, but the care of stock should also be mentioned. 
The salesman, whether he travels or w»ks behind a counter, is 
expected to have a systematic method of keeping bis stock. 
He should know all there ie to be known about tJie particular 
goods he ie selling. In this kaosriedge he will have a valuable 
asset, for it will enable him to make more impressive aigu* 
ments than he could otherwise find. Besides this, he should be 
thoroughly versed in the principles of saleunanship, end should 
have a good command of Eogli^ In the discharge of his duties 
he will bo called upon to offer convincing reasons as to why 
certain articles ehould be bought, so he should be an intelligent, 
effective and ready talker. 

One of the greatest assets of the salesman is a pleasing per¬ 
sonality. There are many things which ^ to make this. One 
of the most important is a good appearance. This means neat- 
neu, cleanlinesa and a quietly cbeerfni and helpful manner. 
The man who understands human nature, and who is willing to 
learn and anxioue to serve and pleaae, will usually succeed in 
making a pleasing impreseion. IMligenee and perseverance are 
exceedingly necessary qualities abo, and honesty is essential in 
the salesman's make-up. Unless be speaks with uncerity and 
makes only true atatementa eoncenuDg the goods he is selling, 
be cannot hope to gain the confidence of the buyer and, though 
he may sell an article which he has misrepresented, the oustomer 
who bought it will undoubtedly never give him another order. 

It may seem that a great number of quslificaUons of which 
a salesman should be poseested are mentioned. But these many 
qualifications are all necessary in order suocessfully to carry 
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out the varioua steps u makiog a sale: the approach to the 
customer, upon which depends a good first impression; the 
talk concerning the merchandise, in order to interest and per¬ 
suade the customer; and the dose of the sale, which should 
leave with the buyer an impression of courtesy and confidence 
in the salesman. There is, of course, some difference in the 
work of the traveling and the inside salesman, but the principles 
underlying both are the same. 

There are numerous other positions in the buying and selling 
departments, and it is not unusual for boys to start work as cash 
boys or stock boys, and then to rise to positions as salesmen, 
heads of stock, credit men, department managers, traffic man¬ 
agers and buyers. Salesmanship is frequently strenuous and 
trying work. For the traveling man, especially, it has several 
disadvantages. He is frequently away from home for long 
periods at a time, and is often subjected to much discomfort 
while traveling about, especially in rural districts. However, 
men of obiiity, whose talents lie in the field of business, find many 
opportunities in the work of selling, enjoy its competitive aspects 
and find a certain fascination in their daily work of influencing 
the minds of the men with whom they come in contact. The 
salaries in this field vary greatly. There are salespeople who 
earn $15 a week, and others with an income of $15,000 a year, 
or mere. Financial returns depend upon ability, for most sales¬ 
men are paid on a commission basis. 

Connected with the buying and selling departments of a busi¬ 
ness are the offices where the clerical work is done. At the 
bottom of the ladder of office employment is the office boy. He 
does all kinds of smalt tasks which are allotted to him, and if 
he is a bright, intelligent and diligent fellow, willing to learn 
and work, he can easily rise to a higher place. Everyone knows 
some stories of now wealthy and influential business men who 
began their careers as office boys. Every office boy cannot, of 
course, attain great things, but be has an excellent opportunity 
to learn a good deal about the business in which he works, and 
so to prepare bimself for promotion, (^ce boys earn from 
$10 to $16 a week. 

The next step up is a clerkship. There are cleriu who attend 
to the filing system, clerks who operate calculating machines 
and mailing machines and clerks who perform various otiier such 
duties. A clerk should be neat, accurate, quick and conscientious 
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in his work. If he has a high aohool educatioD or its equivalent, 
and is an intelligent worker, he should have no difficulty in rising 
to a higher position, as, for insUsce, that of chief clerk. The 
chief clerk must be thoroughly familiar with all the details of 
office practice and must be of the executive type—able to «ee 
that the work is done and done right. A ekrk’i work is usually 
done in pleasant surtoundii^, is not difficult and generally offers 
good chances for advancement to the ambitious worker. A be¬ 
ginner may earn from 112 to tl8 a week, more experienced 
clerks earn from U8 to |2S and chief clerks between 125 and 840. 

Stenographers and typists are also needed in the work of the 
office. Many young people start in these positions, working 
themselves up into appointments as private secretaries, ad¬ 
vertising men or salesmen. Stenographers should, of course, 
be able to take rapid dictation in shorthand, should have a good 
knowledge of the English language, a good memory and the 
sbility to attend to the detaib of (^ee work without continuous 
supervision. Typists should be neat, accurate and quick workers, 
with the power of concentrating upcm their work even in the 
midst of ths noise of a Urge offi». The more a stenographer or 
typist knows of the details of the ^ce routine, the more 
^ciently he will be able to do his work. Stenographers and 
typists receive varying salaries according to their education and 
ability; they ate paid-anywhere between 112 and $35 a week, 
and if they have a knowledge of bookkeeping, or some other 
important subject, or sufficient executira ability to supemsB 
the work of some other people, they often earn more. 

Bookkeepers keep an accurate reomd of all the transactions 
of the business or of some one of its specisl departments. They 
must have a thorough knowledge of single- and double-entry 
bookkeeping, their penmanship moat be clear and legible and 
they ahould have a good memory. The bookkeeper’s position 
may lead to a position as an accountant if he U willing to study 
in his spare time. Bookkeepers earn from 125 upward. 

The general work of the office ie supervised and directed by 
the office manager. He attends to the employment and dis¬ 
charge of the office help, and aees that their work is thoroughly 
iud efficiently done. He should understand the work not only 
of his own department but of any otbeis conneoted with it. He 
must, of course, be a man of good executive abili^, and should 
be resourceful, diplomatic and energetic. Be should be a for- 
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ward-lookmg type, with pngreuive ktess, for the efficiency of 
the office force depends upon his methods. An office manager’a 
work is well paid, the minimum usually being in the neighbor* 
hood of 13,000 a year. 

Up to this point the educational pi^aration necessary for 
the successful pursuit of the various bueioeaB occupations has 
not been mentioned. In all of the higher positions a high school 
education, at the least, is almost essential. It is exceedingly 
useful to have gone through high school in any ease, however. 
For the positions as clerks, stenographers, typists and book¬ 
keepers some definite commercial training is also necessary. 
There are, in every city, commercial high schools offering day 
and evening courses free of charge, and private business schools 
in which tuition fees are not very high, and where day or eve¬ 
ning classes may bo attended. 

For positions as office managers, salesmen and buyers, the 
more ^ucation one has the better. Many high schools give 
courses in merchandising and related matters, but probably 
the most thorough courses in business practice are to be found 
in the business schools of the laige universities. These courses 
may either be taken in connection with college studiee, or 
separately, during the day, and in some cases in the eve;iing. 
The tuition is higher than in a commercial school, amounting to 
from about 1300 to |500 a year for two, three or four years. 

Education will be a great help to the boy who enters the 
business world, but iuitiative is even more important. With¬ 
out this he will probably be lost in the swirl of competition for 
advancement Initiative, trainii^ ability and hard work will, 
however, open wide tiie doors to success. And the man in a 
business position, who serves well in it, may feel that he is 
doing an important public service, beesuse of the close interrela¬ 
tion of business with our daily life. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
CHEMISTRY 

The great value of the work of the chemist is just beginning 
to be properly appreciated in this country. The contributions 
he is making to the advancement of scicnee and industry are of 
the greatest importance. Medicine, agriculture, manufacturing 
and mining are among tlic sciences and industries which owe to 
the chemist much of their recent growth and development. 
Whether the chemist is engaged in a government position or 
not, he is always rendering public service of a most necessary 
and productive kind. His work contributes directly to the main¬ 
tenance of the health and the producUoa of the wealth of the 
nation. The examination of foods and drugs, the reclamation 
of exhausted soils, the invention of new production processes and 
of altogether new products are all included in chemical practice, 
and are alt essential to the continued prosperity of a country. 

There are numerous kinds of professional chemists, but they 
may be roughly classiUcd under a few types. Chemists 
of the academic type are engaged in teaching chemistry and 
carrying on chemical research in university laboratories. Gov¬ 
ernment chemists in federal, state or municipal positions do 
analytical and research work of various kinds. Most people 
first became aware of the existence of government chemists 
during the war, when the invenUon of poison gases, bombs and 
gas masks were matters of general interest, but much work of 
a more lasring and constructive nature is annually done by the 
same chemists who devised new inslnimcnls of war. Agriculture 
has been greatly helped by their woik in the ciiemistry of soils 
and fertilisers; public health is protected by their analysis of 
foods and drugs and industry is promoted by their experimental 
work with various chemical agents. 

Perhaps the largest subdivision of the chemical field is that 
of industrial chemistry. The industrial chemist may either 
engage in private practice or he may be employed by some 
large industrial concern. There is plenty of room and oppor- 
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tunity for various types of workers in industrial chemistty. 
First, might be named the ana^tjeal chemist, who analyses the 
raw material or finished product of a concern, in order to deter¬ 
mine the quality of the former and the possibility of saving in 
the production of the latter. Hiese chemists save millions of 
dollars hy their investigations. They may, for instance, discover 
that ore taken from a certain mine ccmtains two different metals, 
and thus save the promoters of the mining operations from the 
mistalce of discarding as waste what may be a source of large 
income. 

Then there are research chemists in industry. Tliese men 
work in the laboratory along several lines. They experiment 
with various materials in an attempt to produce from them new 
products of commercial value. Thus they help to eliminate 
waste, for they utilise tiie waste material resulting from the 
manufacture of one product in the making of “by-products." 
The large meat packers, for instance, have various factories 
which, as a side line, manofecture buttons and combe, chewing 
gum, gelatin and many other produt^ from the hoofs, horns 
and other parts of Uie animal which cannot be used for meat. 

The chemical engineen are usually the men who devise the 
proper mechanical apparatus for eanying out the production 
processes invented by the reeearcb cbemiet. The field of chemical 
engineering has wonderful t^enmgs for men who combine busi¬ 
ness ability with scientific knowledge. Not only do they design 
industrial plants and supervise their erection and equipment, 
but they frequently rise to positions of control of an entire 
industry, because of their threefold ability as chemists, engineeis 
and business men. 

All chemists, of whatever type they may be, need a good 
general education, besides a thorough grounding in the principles 
of chemistry. They should have some knowledge of history 
and literature, should be acquainted with other sciences as well 
as chemistry, should have a thorough training in higher mathe¬ 
matics, and as much knowledge of Fiencb and German as poe- 
sible, since a great deal of the most important chemical literature 
it written in these languages. Hie univsnity courses are gen¬ 
erally considered good preparation for the chemist, for, besides 
training in the fundamentals of chemistry, they give the student 
a general cultural background and, in most eases, a knowledge 
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of chemical litemtun, which later on will prove a great time- 
eaving factor in the eotution of practical pn^leme. 

Laboratory woric ia, of courae, an important part of the ohem- 
istiy course in eveiy school, but some schools have made special 
arrangements whereby ehemistry students may go into actual 
industrial laboratories and there devote themselves to the solution 
of whatever chemical problems are at the time under considera¬ 
tion. This type of training is of the greatest value to the young 
man who plans to become an industrial chemist, because it makes 
him realise the importance of doing hie work quickly as well as 
accurately, and because it gives him a chance, very often, to come 
in contact with factory conditions and large-scale methods of 
procedure. 

Some men have became industrial chemists without having 
taken eouraee in a university or Itigh^^de technical school, but 
by having served an apprenticeship in an industrial laboratory. 
Such men, however, usually have not sufficient knowledge of 
chemistry to be able to sttaio the hipest positions. Of courae, 
university training alone cannot fit a man for an immediate 
executive position. As lawyers, doctors and other professional 
men find that on leaving school they bad best go in with some 
older man in order to gain experience, so the chemist finds that 
he must go through a period of further trainii^ under the direc¬ 
tion of experienced men before he b sufficiently accustomed to 
the ways of the industrial laboratory to be able to do original 
work. 

The demand for competent chembte insures that money spent 
on technical training ia well spent A thoroughly trained man 
may receive as hie initial salary from |100 to $1^ a month, and 
after several years, if he proves himself a capable and original 
worker, hb earnings may be from $5,000 a year up. Some “con¬ 
sulting chembta,” acknowledged meperte in tbmr fields, have a 
yearly income of as much as $60,000, but these are, of course, 
the rate exceptions. Government ehembts do not average even 
13,000 a year, but they enjoy the advantages peculiar to all 
government positions. 

There are certain necessary qualifications, besides the one of 
technical knowledge, which the man who b to be a successful 
chemist should have. He needs, first of all, a scientific type of 
mind—keenness, good powers of observation and a strong reason- 
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ing faculty. Then be neede imagiaatioD, origmality, self-reliance 
and initiative. The man witbout these qualities will never 
amount to much as a rteearcb worker or as a chemical engineer, 
for both must be able to foresee difficulties and methods of over¬ 
coming them, and to go ahead with woric on their own respon¬ 
sibility. Intellectual capacity aitd a love for study are necessary 
too, not only for a mastery of the fundamentals of chemistry, 
but for later work in experunentation and research. Business 
ability mil be of great vidue to the ^onist, especially to the 
industrial chemist who kxdu fotwanl to an executive position; 
and absolute honesty and tiuatworthiness are essential, for, 
without these, the most capable, energetic, enthusiastic and 
ori^nel chemical worker will be useless to his employers. 

The young man with all the qualifications mentioned, with 
sound training and with a de^ to get ahead, will find many 
advantages in the profession of chemistry. Practically the only 
disadvantage lies in the fact Utal the chemist must sometimes 
woric out some important problem in a very limited time, but 
the trained man will know how to overctnoe this difficulty. There 
might be mentioned also the fact that there is an occasional 
accident in a chemical laboratory, but this occurs very infre¬ 
quently, and safety devices of all sorte minimise the danger. 
To counterbalance these riighl disadvantages there are numerous 
good points about the profession. It is, Srstof all, not a crowded 
one, and so offen opportunity and scope for advancement to 
many young men. Then the aslaries are good, and the work 
itself fascinating. But besides tbe interest which his work affords 
him, the chemist has the satisfaction of knowing that he is per- 
fonoing tasks of the greatest value to humanity, whether he is 
pitsetving the fertility of the soil, guaranteeing pure foods by 
hU analysis, utilising hitherto Waste products in manufacture 
or doing any other of the useful things connected with his 
profession. 
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CIVIL SERVICE 

One of the greftteat emptoym io the eounby, is whoae service 
there are thousands of pet^e comptisii^ all kinds of workers, 
from unskilled laborers to (he most hi^ly trained scientists, 
is the government Civil service includes all government service 
to which candidates are not elected, except service in the army, 
navy or marines. In tl>e days when the "spoils system” 
existed, politics was praetically the sole factor in the choice of 
men for, and their removal from, government positions. The 
mao who had been elected to an executive office felt that he 
owed to the friende who had helped elect him some reward 
for their efforts. So be ousted from the government service 
those who were not of bie parly, and put into their places the 
men he favored. After tlie folbsring election, the eame thing 
was repeated, and so it continued for years. 

This state of affairs broi^it about tlie double result of ren* 
dering civil service positions undesirable to their incumbents 
(since no one could be sure how long he would bold his place), 
and of rendering the civil service not a (rue serving of the pubbe, 
but a graft and poliUcs-riddeo propoeitioa. And so progressive 
groups began to demand reforms in tlie entire conduct of the 
civil service, and the "merit system” was finally established. 

The merit system is the system of competitive examinatione 
held for all kinds of positions in the civil service. Through these 
examinations, lists of eligible candidates are obtained and ap¬ 
pointments made from among three with the highest ratings. 
Most fetleral civil service poritiom come under the heading of 
“classified” civil service, or are, in other words, to be entered 
upon only through the luceeeeful passing of competitive exam¬ 
inations. Id this way political pull is diminsted, and the public 
can be assured that only tbe most oompetent men are appointed 
to positions of public service. 

^te civil service also is practically always based upon the 
merit system. The cities and tosrse of the country have been 
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the most backward in adopting thk Although almost 

every large city has instituted it, a large number of the smaller 
towns still permit many of thra municipal offices to be filled 
by the direct appointment of unexamined candidatCB. 

There are as many different types of positions in the federal, 
state and municipal civil service, as there are kinds of trades 
and professions. All kinds of woriccre are needed to increase 
tlic comfort and convenience of the daily life of toe nation, for 
that is what civil service workers do. They are the servants of 
the public, paid by the public, and working for its good. The 
post-office department of the United States, the various state 
auditing departments, the municipal police departments are but 
three of the best known examples of toe typo of work undertaken 
by the civil service. There arc so many activities in which the 
government has a part that thousands of portions of the most 
diverse kinds exist in its service. Laborers, engineers, accounU 
ants, doctors, clerks, mechanics, stenographers, architects, chem¬ 
ists, printers, firemen and lighthouse keepers may be mentioned 
as a few of the various sorts of woikers employed by cities, 
states and the federal government. 

The specific duties of the holders of various civil service posi* 
tions cannot, of course, all be mento>Ded. There are thousands 
of such positions and each man must cany out the prescribed 
duties of the one he fills. Neither can any definite list of quali¬ 
fications be given, for every office demands different abilities. 
All candidates for the federal civil service must, hows^'er, be 
citizens of Uie United States, and in most cases at least twenty- 
one years of age. Those who desire to do professional or tech¬ 
nical work must be able to show their state license, and men 
who wish to undertake various other kinds of work must have 
sufficient knowledge, along the definite lines tocir work will 
cover, to pass the practicsl tests which are given in these sub¬ 
jects. In the Report of the Congresgimal Joint Commitsion 
on Reclassification of Salaries, published by the Government 
Prinrii^ Office, Washington, in 1920, there u a very complete 
list of positions in the federal civil service, together with the 
duties, qualifications and proposed compeneaUon connected with 
these positions, and lines of promoUon which they offer. 

Certain innate qualities wliich are necessary in all government 
positions, of whatever kind, are loyalty, exactness, quickness 
and diligence. The quality of patience is also most desirable. 



There is much red tape connected with all government opentdong. 
Often this will seem quite useless and unnecessary, but it no 
doubt has some purpose, and the cml service employee must 
be prepared to fdtow precedents and to employ methods with 
which he is in personal disagreemrat. Here both his byalty and 
his patience will be called into play, and he must make use of 
both. 

Perhaps the largest number of federal employees are to be 
found,in the class of clerical woricers. There is a steady, and 
it seems growing, demand for stenographen, typewriteis, book¬ 
keepers and clerks. In order to qualify for a clerical appoint¬ 
ment, it is necessary for the applicant to take certain “grade 
examinations,” consisting of testa in spelling, penmanship, arith¬ 
metic and other elementary subjects and, in addition, special 
practical examinations which will test his efBctency in the par¬ 
ticular branch of work he demres to do. If (he candidate is among 
those who most successfully pass the examinations, he may be 
given an appointment for a probation period of six months; if 
at the end of that time his work has proved satisfactory, bis 
appointment is made permanent. The average salaries paid to 
clerical workers by the government are generally a little higher 
than those paid men similarly employed by private firms. 

The government Is employing more and more highly trained 
technicians and scientists. Craduates of technical and profes¬ 
sional schooie and of the colleges are being sought for many 
important positions. These men also am required to undergo 
cxarainalions which will test their fitness to accomplish tlie woric 
they want to do. Chemists, staUstidaos, swiologiets, pliysicians, 
librarians and engineers are among the types needed to fill 
various responsible posts requiring specially trained men, The 
pay which these men receive is often not as great as what they 
mi^t earn in private life, ranging from about |1,0CN) to, in some 
unusual cases, 110,000 a year. 

In the state and municipal dvil service, there are numerous 
positions similar to tlioee in the federal service. The state and 
city have need of all kinds of people from regents’ clerks to 
printers, from agricultural experts to public accountants, and 
from policemen to tenement-house inspectors. One should have 
the same general qualifications for state and municipal as for 
federal civil service—loyalty, honesty, diligence and the ability 
to pass the preliminary examinations witii high grades. In order 
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to be posted on the type of examination the prospective candidate 
will have to undergo, it is well for him to obtain the most recent 
Jtfanual of Examinationt from the U. 8. Civil Service Com¬ 
mission at Washington, from the State Civil Service Commission, 
or from the local Municipal CommisuoiL These manuals give 
full information as to the requirements idtieh must be met for 
appointment to a position in the dvil service, and contain also 
examples of past examinations similar to the ones which will 
again be held. Information as to when and where definite exam¬ 
inations will be held can also be obtcuned from these commissbns. 

In order to pass the tests, certain definite preparation is usually 
required. For people who must tdte the grade tests, a high 
school education will be of great help, though not absolutely 
necessary. Then the candidate must, of course, have bad training 
in the particular branch or subject with which his position will 
deal. Thus, if he is trying for an appointment as a stenographer, 
he should have a course in a business or eommercial school; if 
as an engineer, he must be able to prove that he ia a technical 
school graduate, or has had equivalent training. There are some 
special schools which coach one for the grade examinationa. 
Usually, however, a short course In an evening high school or 
In a commercial school will help one to master the subjects 
Kquired. For the more important pouUons in the civil service, 
a good general sducaUon is necessary and, in addition, some 
training in the principles of government and along one special 
Une of professional effort 

Salaries of men of the unskilled or semi-skilled laboring class, 
and of those who receive appointments m clerks and mecbanics, 
have, in the past been higher than those paid by private em¬ 
ployers for similar work. But for the technical or professional 
man the inducement of high salary is lacking, for, though the 
government demands a high grade of service, it has till now 
not rewarded this with an adequate financial return. Men of 
real scientific worth, doing work of the utmost importance, have 
seldom received much above 95,000 a year. There is sow a 
movement under way looking towards a readjustment of the 
scale of salaries, however, and it is to be hoped that the govern¬ 
ment will realise thul it is thoroughly wwth while to offer big 
men some financial inducement to enter ite serviee. 

It seems that men of the clerk class have a large number of 
advantages all along the line. Their work is simple, their hours 
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short, their vacation long and, pnnided they do reasonably 
good woric, they are sure of retaining their positions till old age 
or voluntary retirement removes them. S^rity of tenure is 
an advantage found in practically every government position 
nowadays. It is certainly most gratifyii^ to feel that, whether 
times be good or bad, one's pay and one’s position will be certain. 
This very fact may, however, dull a man’s ambition, and the 
monotonous routine of the work may succeed in obliterating his 
individually. This dai^ may be averted by displaying the 
same qualities which are likely to stand one in good stead in 
the business world—initiative and ambition. The civil service 
worker must, as has been said, yield to certain precedents, but 
this does not mean that he will necessarily have to become little 
more than a human machine. There are plenty of chances for 
advancement, and the man who does his woric in the proper spirit 
usually does get ahead. 

In the higher positions, where professional, technical and 
aeientific men are employed, there is ample opportunity for 
work of a mors individual and original nature, and for the 
expression of one’s own personality through one’s work. Many 
men enter the civil service with no ides of staying in it. Numer* 
ous young men, anxious to pteparo tiicmselvee for one of the 
professions, accept appointments as derks, studying after hours 
and during vacations, and, when they have completed their 
education, resign from the govemment service in order to practice 
their professions. Others, young scientists or technicians enter 
the civil service for a short time to obtam experience in their 
chosen field. But the men who do remain in the service of the 
government may feel that they are doing work of the most useful 
kind—for they directly serve the people of the nation and, if 
their work is well done, materially add to the prosperity and 
happiness of their felIow>men. 

There are so many kinds of service of which the public has 
need that it should not be difficult for any young man contem- 
platii^ the civil service as a career to eelect some one kind of 
vroric which will be congenial to bim and, with the highest post 
in this line as bis goal, to work himself up to a good position, in 
which be will find personal satisfaction, and which will give him, 
as a government employee, a certain dignity and standing in his 
community. 
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DENTISTRY 

Not BO man; yean ago the dentist was conBidered of rather 
minor importance as compared with the medical man. People 
did not go to him unless it was necessaiy to have a tooth ex¬ 
tracted or an exceedingly evident eavity filled. But within 
recent yean dentistry has grown eonti&uaUy in importance, and 
has become a profession of increasing deputy. The close con¬ 
nection existing between the work of the physician and that of 
the dentist is at last coming to be undentood by everyone. 
People know that the dentist can do as mu^ in his way to help 
them preserve their health or cure their ilb aa can the doctor. 
They know that if they take proper eare of their teeth they 
may avoid many ills, and they realise that only periodic visits 
to the dentist will enable them to keep tlieir teeth in a truly 
healthy condition. So the dentist renders a great service to 
mankind not only by the actual (^>eratk>iis which he performs, 
but also by the large contributioM he makes to the education 
of the public along the lines of proper preservation and care of 
the tee^. 

The dentist is a sort of combination of the professional man 
and mechanic. He must have scientific knowledge and training, 
and aleo a considerable amount of medianical skill. His work 
consists of examination of the mouth and teeth, and then me¬ 
chanical work or surgical operation to remedy whatever defects 
he has discovered. Usually both surreal and mechanical work 
are necessary to complete the operation. Of course, not every 
dentist performs all the various kmds of work involved in his 
profession. Tliere are men who eperislise in oral suigery, others 
who confine themaelvee to the extnctimi of teeth and atill othere 
who specialise in the treatment of mouth diseases. Numerous 
dentists, however, practice “r^lar" dentistry, consisting of 
extraction, filling, cleaning, r^ladog and general care of the 
teeth. 

The natural qualifications of whidi the dentist should be 
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poBseiBed are in many ways aimtlar to those of the doctor of 
medicine. A pleasing and confideaee-inspiriDg personality ie 
essential. Now, especially, when the eerioueness and the impor¬ 
tance of the dentist's work are gaining added appi^aUon, it 
becomes increasingly evident that a good personality is an asset. 
Under the heading of personality may be placed one of the moot 
Important qualifications of the denial practitioner. The moot 
thoroughgoing neatness and cleanliness are absolutely essential 
if he wishes to gain and retain the confidence of bis patients. 

The man who is not himself immaculate, and whose office and 
instruments are not in a state of antiseptic cleanliness, can expset . 
people to have as little confidence in him ss they would in a 
doctor similarly deficient. 

The prospective dentist should be of a studious nature, for 
in the study and later practice of his profraaion he will find it 
advisable to master much material of a kind which, even a few 
years ago, it was not considered necessary for the dentist to 
study. A larger amount of medical knowledge is becoming 
steadily more important for the dentist 'Hie effects of the 
condition of the teeth upon the general health of the body, and 
the close interrelation between the wink done nowadays by 
doctor and dentist, require, on the part of ^ latter, an increas¬ 
ingly broad knowledge of medical principles. Even after the 
dentist has established his own practice, it will be necessary for 
him still to continue studying—for new developments in the 
science of dentistry are not uncommon, and he must keep up 
with all of them. 

The dentist must also be the type of man ndio can work well 
with his hands. Manual skill is an absolute raquisite in what¬ 
ever field of dentistry he may specialise. Examination, extrac¬ 
tion and filling of teeth all require H, as do simple or more 
complieated oral operations. 

The work of the dentist requires very definite preparation. In 
many caeca not more than a high school education is required 
of students who are about to enter a dental school. But there 
Is a growing tendency on the part of the best schools to demand 
that enterii^ students shall have completed at least two years ' 
of eoll^ work. If dentistry ie to be ranked on an equal plane 
with the other professions, it would seem that as broad an educa¬ 
tion as possible, in addition to dental trainii^, will be a decided 
advant^e. With the counes in dentistiy, it is now quite com- 
10 
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jaoB to combine seven! courses in the principles of medicine, 
for reasons which have already been mentioned. Those men 
who wish to become epecialista in oral surgery, the treatment 
of mouth diseases or other similar branches must first have a 
thorough and comprebensive knowledge of the general field of 
dentistry. Once this has been attained, they can pursue addi¬ 
tional atudies in their chosen field of specialisation. 

The coat of a dental educarioo may vary from about S300 to 
over 13,000, depending on the school aelecied and the lengtii of 
the course taken. Definite information as to courses offered by 
the various schools may be obtained from them upon application. 
Dentists are required to pass examinations given by the State 
Board of Exatmners before they are licensed to practice their 
profession. 

When the young dentist has finished his studies and obtained 
his license, he faces the same problem as does the physician in 
similar circumstances. The problem Sa—How shall he set to 
work to build up a practice? The equipment of a dental office 
is a rather expensive matter—(be furnishings and instruments 
which are necessary costing usually several thousand dollars. 
Many young men cannot, at the beginning of tiieir careers, afford 
such an outlay, so they frequently enter (he employ of another 
dentist as his assistant. In such a position, the young dentist 
may earn from 940 to S50 a week, and be gaining very valuable 
experience. When he has saved up sufficient money for the 
proper equipment of an office, he can practice his profession 
independently. As a general practiUoncr, he may, during the 
first few years of his practice, find that hie income is not very 
large, but after four or five yeare he will probably be making 
anywhere between 95,000 to 910DOO a year. 

The dentist's income depends on several factors. First and 
foremost comes the quality of his wotk; but his personality, his 
business sense and the neighborhood in which he pursues his 
practice will have much to do with it A specialist along 
one line may cam from 910,000 a yeu* upward, for people 
are willing to pay well for sound dental advice and treatment. 

Besides the doctors of deotietiy above mentioned, there ie the 
man known as the "mechanical dentist” He is not really, a 
dentist at all, for he is not in actual contact with patients, but 
a skilled mechanic who makes in his laboratory the artificial 
materials (eueb as crowns, bridgn and plates) needed by the 
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dental practitioner. The dental radiographer, who takes and 
develops x-ra^ pictures of the mouth and t^Ui, is also an impor¬ 
tant aid of the doctor of dentistry. 

The mechanical dentist need not be of ao studious a nature 
as the doctor of dentistry, for his work requires chiefly manual 
skill. Of course, he should be intelligent, but the matters he 
will have to master will not require a long period of study. He, 
too, should be a neat, careful and accurate worker, with persever¬ 
ance and diligence. 

It is desirable that the mechanical dentist have the equivalent 
of a high school education, during the course of which special 
stress should be laid on chemistry, physics and manual training. 
Then he must have practical training in tbe making of crowns, 
bridges, inlays, artificial teeth, and in the pn^r use of metals 
and other materials for this work. 

The mechanical dentist usually begins bis career in the employ 
of some dentist whose practice is so large that he has need of 
such an assistant. Here tbe dental mechanic may earn any¬ 
where from 115 to 150 a week, aeeordii^ to his skill. But there 
are larger opportunities for him too. He may establish his own 
laboratory and obtain orders for work from a number of denUsto 
at a time; and if he has busineu ability, and does work of good 
quality, his earnings may amount to from about 13,000 to 18,000 
a year, or more. The mecbanicel dentist’s work is light and 
pleasant, and sufficiently varied to be interesting, and it is woric 
which offers large opportunities, for, as the number of dentists 
in the country grows, the need for mechanical assistants is bound 
to increase also. 

Dentistry is a profession of many advantages. The financial 
outlay connected with the equipin«it of on office, and the uncer- 
tam earning during tise period when the young dentist is begin¬ 
ning to build up his practice, are perhaps the chief disadvantages 
to be encountered in this profession. Of course, there is a certain 
amount of unpleasantness hi the contact with diseased teeth 
and mouths, but all doctors must face similar conditions in their 
humanitarian work. Dentistry is imt easy woric either, but the 
advantages far outweigh its disadvantages. It k a growing pro¬ 
fession, in which there is plenty of room f<w ambitious young 
men—for the number of deatiata in tbe country is small when 
compared with the population. Then, it k a well-paying profes¬ 
sion, and one that is looked upon with much respect And finally. 
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it U ft profession which doce much to Alleviate human Buffering, 

and makes large and lasting contrUnitions to the welfare of 

humanity. 
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DRAFTING 

The architect who designs a building and the engineer who 
plans a difficult structure or devises a new machine do not them¬ 
selves carry out the designs. This is left to competent workmen 
under their supervision. But how do these workmen know how 
the machine is to be constructed, or the bouse built? How can 
they tell what materials are to be used for the various parts, 
what sise and shape these parte are to be, how they shall be 
related to each other—how, in fact, the plans are to be worked 
out? If tlie workmen were to rely only upon spoken or written 
directions, it is quite certain that they would not accomplish 
very much, for such directions would have to be so minute and 
copious that they would easily be subject to misinterpretation. 
The most accurate, Che most simple, the most easily and univer¬ 
sally understood manner of conveying the ar^iteet’s or engi¬ 
neer's ideas to the constructor is through the medium of drawings. 

These drawings are not pictorial ones—which might represent 
very fine-looking objects, but which would hardly give the work¬ 
man an idea of how to prweed in order to rq^roduce these 
objects—but what are known as working drawings. A working 
drawing Is a clear, detailed, complete and accurate presentation 
of the object to be constructed, of its parte, of their dimensions 
and the materials to be used in making them and of the rela¬ 
tionship of the parts to each other and to the structure as a whole. 

It is tlic work of Uic draftsman to moke these drawings. He 
occupies a very important position in industry, for he stands 
as an interpreter between tlie creative mind of the man who 
plans and the skilful hands of the man who coratructa. In other 
words, he renders the ideas of the designer of bouses, machines 
or other objects intelligible to the workman who is to cany out 
these ideas. Very oftpn the draftsman is ^ven <mly a very rough 
and incomplete sketch of the object which is to be constructed. 
This sketch k frequently more of a suggestion than anything 
else. It is his duty to turn the suggestioD into a drawing which 
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will give so clear and detailed a plan of the object that its abso¬ 
lutely comet interpretation will be assured. Some draftamen 
merely prepare a finished plan fran a rather complete general 
plan furnished by the designer, while to others is left the busi¬ 
ness of developing small parte and of worlting out details of 
construction. 

Although the general purpose of the work of all draftsmen is 
the same, the field of draftemanship may be greatly subdivided. 
But there are certain fundamental qualifications which draftsmen 
of every type should have. Of great importance are neatness 
and absolute precision in carrying out the work. The slightest 
deviation from the correct line, or the least measiness in the 
drawing, is likely to cause mistakes in construction. Excellent 
eyesight is another thing which the draftsman must have. His 
work makes great demands upon his eyes, and should not be 
undertaken if be has any serious optical defect. A certain 
amount of manual skill also ie necessary for the proper handling 
of the draftsman's instruments. Of course, every draftsman must 
have a talent for drawing, be thoroughly familiar with tbe prin¬ 
ciples of drafting, should have a liking for, and a good knowledge 
of, mathematics; he should know as much as possible about 
applied mechanics, engine practice and physics, and about the 
strength and other qualities of the variiMii materials used in 
construction. This knowledge ie all necessary if the draftsman 
is to be more than a mere co|qriet of drawings. If he wishes to 
be entrusted with the actual woriung up of the designer's sug¬ 
gestions, he must have the technical equipment with which to 
do so. 

Besides conforming to these general requirements, draftsmen 
must have the special qualifications necessary in Uicir particular 
subdivision of the professioa The ardiilcctural draftsman 
should have some artistic feeling, should be able to plan and 
work out the architectural details of building, to make general 
building designs and to draw free-hand i^etobes of the proposed 
structures. He must have a knowie^^e of architecture, a prac¬ 
tical understanding of construction materials and also the ability 
to compute toe quantity and cost of materials required for carry¬ 
ing out the plans made. 

The mechanical draftsman, who makes drawings and layouts 
of machines and tools, must know something of the principles 
of mechanics, be familiar with machines of many types and 
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should be a good mathematician. Marine, mine, etnietural and 
railroad shop draftsmen are all eloeely connected with engineers 
in these branches, and should have as much specific knowledge 
as possible of the details of construetion altmg these lines. The 
topc^aphical draftsman makes maps and assists in topographic 
surveys of the coasts and inland territory. He employs numerous 
signs and symbols, and requires skill in free-hand drawing. The 
commercial draftsman should be akilled in general drafting, 
which involves the drafting of charts, statistical forms and rec¬ 
ords; the laying out of building loeatkHia; and Uie planning of 
the arrangement and utilisatioD of space for rooms, offices and 
factories. The patent draftsman, usually employed by patent 
attorneys, is called upon to make drawings of the most varied 
sorts of mechanical devices, and his chief requisites are a certain 
amount of versatility, and the abili^ to do extremely clear and 
accurate work. Mechanical drawing funuriiea the foundation 
for all of tho above specialized occupations. 

Even the most elementary work of the draftsman, that of 
tracing or copying drawings, requires some training on tlie part 
of the young man who wishes to enter upon iU To do even the 
simplest drafting, it is necessary to know the usee of the various 
instruments with wliich one is to woric. This training can very 
often bo obtained in tlis mechanical drawing classes of a public 
day or evening high echool, or in a public trade school. Very 
often young boys who have had some school courses in mechani¬ 
cal drawing, are engaged as tracers or kttereis. The principal 
requirements for such positions are neatness, accuracy, famili¬ 
arity with the use of the draftsman's instTumenta and the ability 
to do neat and rapid lettering. Tlieiefoiv, boys with no more 
preparation than higli echool courses in meriianical drawing can 
easily fill them. In order to advance to a position as a real 
draftsman, however, further training is usually necessary, Boys 
employed in minor capacities in a drafting room have sometimes 
managed, through actual contact wiUt the work of the more 
experienced men, to gain sufficient knowledge to advance to a 
higher posirion. 

In general, it is wisest to take a good course which will gpve 
one something more tlian merely the principle of mechanical or 
architectural drawii^. The technical knowledge which stands 
the draftsman in such good stead, making him a specialist in 
some one field, can usually be obtained at a college or technical 
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school. Many young men, graduste engineers or architects, are 
glad to accept for a while portions as draftsmen; in this way 
they gain experience and are enabled to profit by (he practical 
knowledge of the men who employ them. It is beat for the pros¬ 
pective draftsman to have at least a hig^ school education, and 
any further schooling will be of great advantage. 

The cost of training for draftemanship varies from none at 
all, to several thousand dollars. One may take free courses in 
public high schools and trade scbools, may study at a college or 
technical school which charges low tuiUon rates or may take a 
complete architectural or engineering course, which will usually 
cost, at the very least, $300 a year, for a period of three, four 
or five years. A list of public high and trade schools giving 
instrucrion in mechanical drawing may be obtained from your 
local Board of Education, and detailed information as to courses 
offered by other institutions may be ol^ined from them upon 
application. 

The man of truly conatrucUve type of mind may not be satis¬ 
fied to remain a draftsman, for draftsmanship is not, after all, 
creative work; but it offers excellent training and a fine approach 
to the architectural or one of (be enpneering professions, espe¬ 
cially on the designing end. The fact that it involves more or 
less steady plodding at the same type of work, and that it is 
apt to be hard on the eyes, consUtutea its chief disadvantages 
as an occupation. Of course, the more technical knowledge one 
hae, and the higher a position one attains, the more scope will 
one have for exercising his own creative tslente. 

The beginning drafteman, tracer or detailer may earn from 
$16 to $20 a week, but more experienced diaftamen can make 
from about $36 a week to $5,000 a year, according to their 
experience, knowledge and ability- 

When one thinks bow far trade and industry depend upon 
the construction of machinery of so many kinds, and upon the 
erection of buildir^ of all sorts, (he significance of the drafts¬ 
man's work becomes apparent Hia function is, in its way, as 
important as that of the man who actually plans new structures, 
for without him it would probably be impossible to undertake 
large-scale construcUon. 
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THE ELECTRICIAN 

This baa oftoi been called the age of eleetrieit 7 , and the man^ 
wonderful developmente along the lines of electrical invendoB 
fully justify the name. Edison, Steinmets and men of equal 
genius have brought clecdicity so far under human control that 
it is utilised in a thousand different ways. Electricity li^ta 
and heats buildings; supplies the power necessary to run huge 
machines, street cars and small household devices; enables ui to 
speak to people at a distance by means of the telephone, to mount 
to the top of a skyscraper in a few momenta by means of the 
electrically propelled elevator and to do hundreds of other things 
in ways which, even forty years ago, were practically unknown. 

Electricity has for most people a great fascination. It is a 
force, of the nature of wbkh practically nothing is known—even 
the greatest man in the field cannot offer a satisfactory definition 
of electricity. And it is, besides, a force which, though so far 
conquered by man, has still unlimited possibilities of conunsrcdal 
exploitation. Its further uUlisaUon and adaptation to our needs 
will probably extend over a period of many generations to come. 
And BO it offers a large and interesting field of work for many 
different types of men. 

Electrical devices are invented and improved upon by the elec* 
trical engineer. But these devkee mi»t be properly installed 
where needed, and repaired when necessary, and this work, not 
of an inventive nature, but nevertheiess exceedingly neceaaary, is 
undertaken by the (Hwctic^ electridaa. Thousands of electrical 
workers are employed by such public service corporations as the 
large electric light, beat and power companies, the electric rail¬ 
way and the telephcme e<aipanie8. Thousands of othen are 
independent journeymen eootoactois, or are employed some 
comparatively small firms. 

The work of wiring buUdiogs for light and power, and for the 
installation of various sigitaling devices, is one of the most im¬ 
portant duties of the eteetridan. Signal wiring for door bells and 
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alarms is generally not very difficult work, specially if under¬ 
taken while the building is under construction. Wiring for heat 
and power requires more skill on the part of the workman. In 
this work, he deals with wires of )u^ voltage, and their improper 
installation may result in short-circuiting and consequent fire. 
The fact that there is such danger in improper wiring has led to 
the formulation of what is known as the “National Electrical 
Code.” This code prescribee the proper methods of installing 
wiring, and is in force in practically every community. 

The wiring of finished buildings offera the electrician a 
number of problems. He must exercise a certain amount of 
ingenuity in planning the routes of tiie conductors throughout the 
buildings, so that the flooring and walls will not have to be 
disturbed more than is absolutely necessaiy. 

Before electricity can be made available in buildings, it must, 
however, in some way be conveyed from the power house to ilx) 
house wires. This is done by means of “lines,” dtlier overliead 
or underground, which bring the electrical energy from Uie gen¬ 
erating station to the consumer. The work of “building” these 
lines, like that of wiring a house, requires on the part of the 
workman a knowledge of electrkily, mechanical ticill and great 
carefubess. 

The power house, in which eiectrici^ is converted into usable 
form, is m charge of a “station operator.” His chief duty is the 
operation of the switchboard, from wbcb the many machines 
which constitute the equipment of the station arc controlled. 
Such a switchboard is usually of very elaborate construction, for 
it affords coimection and interconnection not only with the ap¬ 
paratus in the plant but also with the outgoing lines supplying 
electrical current to consumers. Hie operator must know the 
switchboard perfectly, and must also be thoroughly familiar witii 
the use and operation of the machines m the plant. 

Very often electric wires or machines require repair. For the 
work of locating trouble, large public service corporations employ 
“trouble shooters.” These men must be able quickly to deter- 
mme what is causing the trouble, and then either make or specify 
the necessary repairs. Independent electricians usually combine 
with their work of wiring building? and mstalling electrical 
devices the repairing of faults in wiring and machines. 

In order to become a good electrician, one should be mterested 
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io electricity, and have a likiiig for mechanical voile. One 
ebould by nature be carefal and reliable, and accurate in all the 
work one does. Electricity ia a force which allows of no inde¬ 
cision or carelessness. The eiectrickn must know what to do and 
bow to do it properly, and must always exercise the greatest care 
in bis work, for otherwise the element of danger to himself and 
to others mil be ever present. Bodily strength and endurance are 
necessary for the man who does work in buildings under eon- 
etruction, where he ia exposed to the weather; and the lineman, 
too, must be robust and of a stremg coutitution. 

If the electrician wishes to become an independent contractor, 
he must combine with the above qualifications sound business 
sense, Many excellent eleetrkiaos who start in business for 
tbemaelvea fait to succeed because they have not a sufficient 
amount of business ability to keep a aet of books or know how to 
sell their services to the beet advantage. 

Every eleetricel worker should know something of the theory 
of electricity, and should have as much general practical knowl¬ 
edge of electricity as possible. In hie own special field, he should 
be especially well informed. A good knowledge of mathematics, 
chemistry, physics and mechanical drawing will be of great use 
to biffl. Instruction in th«e subjecte may be obtained in the 
public high schools or evening high schools. There sre numerous 
institutions io which one can acquire a good general and technical 
education combined. Then are, io every city, public high and 
trade schools, where free inetruction is given. Many large cor¬ 
porations maintain schools where employees are given thorough 
technical training. Many of the large universities, especially 
state universities, offer electrical couibm in their engineering and 
extension departments, thnw^ whkli the electrician who is of 
an inventive nature, and who is willing to devote his spare time 
to study, can in time qualify as an electrical engineer. In very 
many cases the electridan can obtain hb training free of charge 
and, if he should be obliged to pay tuition fees, they would not, 
as a rule, be h^. 

Practical experience in electrical work is just as essential as 
dieorerical knowledge. Some young men sre onpioyed as “help¬ 
ers” to electricians. For such a poeitimi, practically no technical 
knowledge is required. While be b a helper, the young man can 
learn much through actual experience, and can, by studying in 
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the evening, soon advance to a more advanced position. The 
local Board of Education will be glad to furnish a list of public 
h^ and trade schools which offer courses in electricity; and 
other schools will give applicants full information as to the 
courses they offer. 

The demand for well-trained, thoroughly efficient electricians 
is a steady one. The electrical industry is so large, and continues 
to grow so rapidly, that it offers splendid dianees for secure 
employment in interesting work, at good wages. The element 
of danger in electrical work can be rendered practically non¬ 
existent if the electrician is suffidentty careful in going about his 
tasks. The earnings of electricians vary according to the type of 
work they do. Helpers may earn between $12 and $25 a week. 
Linemen and wiremen earn between $75 and $175 a month, 
trouble shooters to about $175, and chief electricians in power 
houses to $300 or more. The independent journeyman contrac¬ 
tor's eamings are determined by the nei^borhood in which he 
works, by the quality of his work and by his Imsiness ability. 

The electrician's work is altogether very satisfactory, since it 
is steady, offers some variety, good finaneial returns snd numer¬ 
ous opportunities for advancement. It is a very necessary work, 
contributing directly to the comfort and welfare of the public. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT 

The ultimate success of any buuncas is to a great extent de¬ 
pendent upon its employees. Upon tbeir proper selection and 
consequent performance and satisfaetion is based the producing 
power of that business, whether goods or service is the particular 
product with which it deals. And as the suceeaa of the individual 
business is determined by its emplcq'ees, so, too, is industry as a 
whole affected by those who carry out ito processes. If labor so 
greatly influences business, it is necessary that the question of 
the selection of men and of their treatment during the period of 
employment be considered sciwtifieally. By “Bcientiflcally” 
is not meant “cold-bloodedly,” as some people hnagine. On the 
contrary, employment management is a most humanisiDg factor 
in industry. But It is scientific, because it is based on accurate 
research and deduction, and does not pemit itself to be influenced 
by irrelevant considerations. 

Employment management is one of the newest professions. 
The business man used to employ rather indifferent and inefficient 
methods in securing his employees, and, once they were 
secured, he made no special efforts to increase their usefulness to 
themselves and to the business. Modern employment manage¬ 
ment is concerned with tlie selection of the right man for the 
right job, with his education into greater usefulnras, with inter¬ 
esting him in his work and giving him a feeling of satisfaction in 
his employment. Where there is satisfaction of the employee, 
there is greater stability of labor. A large “labor turnover"— 
which means a shifting of employees, due to the leaving of some, 
and the employment of new men whidi this DCcCBsitates—is n 
source of great expense in business. By reducing t!ie labor turn¬ 
over, and increasing the efficiency and happiness of employees, 
employment management rendere service to the employer and 
workman alike. 

The fact that employment management consiate not only of 
the selection of workers, but also of tbeir development, means 
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that it u an exceedingly broad field, in which several different 
types of executive are needed. Some of the problems with which 
the personnel or employment department of any business must 
deal are those of analysing jobs, placii^ men in the proper places, 
promoting employees, determining wages and carrying on wel¬ 
fare and educational work. It can readily be seen that no one 
man could, in a business of any mse, undertake the supervision 
of all the activities connected with employment management, so 
in many cases the work of the personnel department is carried 
on by several divisions, as the employment, educational, medical, 
welfare and research divisions. Each of these divisions may be 
headed by a director who is an expert in his special field, and 
who, while concerned chiefiy with the duties of his own position, 
yet coordinates his work with that of the other divisions. 

The employment director attends to the hiring of men, to their 
placing in the proper positions, to their transfer, promotion, die- 
eipline, compensation and discharge. For this work be must have 
a good working knowledge of (he processes of the business, and 
of the jobs for which he is to select men. In choosing employees, 
he will avail bimself of the new methods of testing the fitness 
and adaptability of applicants, by means of application blanks, 
mental tests, trade tests, physical examination and personal inter¬ 
view; and in piomoting and diecharpng he will make use of 
records of the employee’s ability and service. It is the duty of 
the employment director to know also how and where to reach 
out for labor, and so he must be familiar with economic con¬ 
ditions, and with the state of the labor market. For his work he 
must, of course, have a keen mind, exodlent powers of analysis, 
tact, a knowledge of human nature and a fully developed sense 
of justice. As his work includes (he promoting and discharging 
of employees, these duties, espeoaliy, will necessitate a sense of 
fairness on his part. 

The educational director has charge of tiie training department 
of the business. Nowadays industiy is so specialised that it is 
in many cases necessary to train woricers for their jobs after they 
have already been hired. The edocational director makes accu¬ 
rate job analyses, and then devises courses of study to fit workers 
for these positions. For his work he needs not only a broad 
knowledge of industry and commeroe, but also of the principles 
of pedagogy. 

' The welfare division sees to it that employees are physically 
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cared for, that their opportunities for recreation, their houaing 
and general living conditions are good—in fact, that all die con¬ 
ditions of their social life are condnrive to dieir wellbeing. The 
research department is investigative and advisory in character. 
In this department jobs are analysed; improvements in personnel 
methods suggested; causes of fat^e, absence and other similar 
conditions ascertained; and work belpful to all the other divisions 
of the employment department undertokm. 

It will be seen that the director of each of these divisions must 
be technically expert in his own field, but certain common quali- 
ficadons are essential for successful effort in any one of the 
departments mentioned. The man who undertokes any sort of 
employment management work must be and broad in his 
sympathies, with a knowledge of human nature in general, and 
with sufficient analytic and deductive ^ility to get at the 
thoughts, emotions, ambitions and desires of the individuals with 
whom ho deals; for if he can acquire a knowledge of the men with 
whom and for whom he works, be will be able materially to in¬ 
crease their efficiency and their happiness. He must, in order to 
be successful in his work, be tactful, of pleasing personality, 
enthusiastic, energetic and a “good mixer.’' In order to get to 
know his men, he must be able to meet them on their own level, 
be a good listener and an intuidve one. Justness and common 
sense are also exceedingly nccosary qualities in dealing with 
men, and the employment manager should have a full measure 
of both. 

As he needs a large number of natural qualifications for suc¬ 
cessful work, BO, too, the man in (his field must have a large store 
of knowledge. In whatever particular subdivision he works, he 
must have a thorough knowledge of economics, be familiar with 
all phases of the labor movement and must keep in active touch 
with the industrial, economic and social condiUons of the day. 
He needs, too, some knowledge of psychology, should be familiar 
with the processes of the bueiness for which he works, and must 
have a comprehensive knowledge of the newest methods of per¬ 
sonnel administration. 

It is very desirable that the personnel worker have a college 
education, and in some eases, as, for instance, in the educational 
and research departments, tiiis is absolutely essential. In college, 
he may be expected to gain a broad, general knowledge 
on which later to found hia more specialised studies for the work 
II 
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of employment management. Ute profeuion is so new that, until 
now, many employment managers were drawn from executive 
positions of various aorta, where they had shown ability in 
handling men. Recently, however, the scientific development of 
the field of employment management has led to the establishment 
in a number of universities of courses which are specially intended 
to train men for work in this field. These are usually g^ven in 
connection with courses in commerce or Business Administration. 

The young man who has taken such courses must not expect to 
emerge from thorn a full-fiedgcd esnpk^ment manager. Actual 
experience in industry and in dealing with men must first be 
acquired. This the young man may obtain by accepting a 
subordinate position in witatever business he wishes to associate 
himself with, and by workiitg himself up from that position. 
Some college students work during the summer vacation, and 
other men take evening extertsion courses in a university, while 
holding a position. In both these ways theoretical and practical 
training may be combined. 

The cost of a college education and of suj^lcmentary and more 
specialised courses in employment man^ement may vary from 
none at all to several thousand dollars. There are numerous state 
colleges and universities where a broad education may be ob* 
tained free of cliarge, and there ate, of course, other schools 
where tuition fees are rather high. More specific infomatioD 
may be obtained by application to the institutions themselves. 

The employment manager’s work will offer him satisfaction 
in many ways. First of all, it is highly paid work, for its great 
importance has impressed itself upon industry. Then it is work 
which offers opportunity for the exercise of s high order of execu¬ 
tive ability, and which deals with many fascinating problems in 
business and human relations. It is difficult and exacting work, 
but at the same time varied and interesting. The employment 
manager will find many a chance for res! service, for not only 
does he carry out all the functions of his pmition but very often 
he succeeds in acting as an understanding mediator between em¬ 
ployer and employees, for be, more so than any other man, has 
an intimate knowledge of eonditions as tiiey affect these two 
classes. 
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ENGINEERING 

Engineering is concerned with a very broad and varied field of 
activity. Engineers may be classified under numerous types, but 
one thing common to all en^neering is (he great public service 
it renders. The material prosperity and the physical health and 
well-being of a country are in great measure due to its develop¬ 
ment by engineering processes. It is the engineer who makes 
possible vsst interlacing systems of railroads, water supplies 
brought to large cities from far-distant sources, electric lighting 
for great communities, the eictraetion from the soil of minerals in 
huge quantities. It is due to the sdence of the engineer that our 
cities sre clean and sanitary, (hat automobiles and aeroplanes, 
steamships and locomotives become steadily more perfect, and 
that roads, bridges, canals and railroads, connecting us with the 
rest of the world, enable ue to live in far greater comfort than 
did out forefather!. 

The immense field of engineering has been divided and sub¬ 
divided into almost one hundred classifications, but the most 
important divisions are probably tboee of civil, mechanical, elec¬ 
trical, chemical and mining engineering. Each of these fields 
lends itself to further eubdivieion according to special work which 
might be done in it 

Civil engioeeriiig deals chiefly with the problems of deeign and 
the construction of such works as railways, waterways, highways, 
harbon and municipal woiks for the control of water supply, 
irrigation systems and sanitation. The work of the civil engineer 
is most often concerned with overcoming or adapting natural 
forces to the needs of man. Without the civil engineer, present- 
day civilisation would soon oollapee, for be builds roads over 
formerly inacceseible places, ^nuis rivers with bridges, connects 
us, by railroads, with distant r^ioDS, dams great bodies of water 
to prevent floods, tunnels through mountains and constructs sys¬ 
tems which bring to cities their neceesary water supply. Hia 
woric consists of the designing of these various woriu, and of 
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supervising the canying out of the plans, so that the completed 
structures shall be entirely safe, and constructed as economically 
as possible. 

Closely connected with, and, in facty often considered part of, 
the work of the civil engineer is that of the sanitary or municipal 
engineer. Public health in town and dty depends largely upon 
the sanitary ei^ineer, who devises methods of keeping the city 
clean. He undertakes the construction of proper systems of 
sewerage and drainage, of street-deanh^ facilities and of an 
adequate and sanitary water supply. His woric is recognised as 
of great importance, and very often an experienced sanitary engi¬ 
neer is a member of or an adviser to the public Board of Health. 

The mechanical engineer is a designer, constiuctor and inventor 
of machinery. He may be engaged in any kind of work from the 
design of tonla to the construction of ht^ steam or hydraulic 
plants. Much of the work of the mccbanical engineer is experi¬ 
mentation to improve upon former inventions. Ho is constantly 
making minor changes in mechanical appliances, and each such 
change renders the machine a little more efficient and economical. 
Some of the most important work of mechanical engineers is 
being done in the Held of transportation facilities. Motors of 
various types, for automobiles, aeroplanes, steamships and loco¬ 
motives, are being constantly worfc^ upon and improved. The 
machinery of manufacture also is from day to day undergoing 
changes at the hands of mechanical eni^neers. 

The field of electrical engineering is an immense and practically 
unexplored one. In spite of all the new uses to which electrical 
ene^ has, in the past twenty-five ycais, been put, we know that 
electrical engineering is as yet a comparatively undeveloped 
factor in modem industry. Many electrical engineers engage in 
the design and manufacture of electrical apparatus, and others 
devote themselves to installing and utilising this apparatus in 
lighting, heating and power plants, and in the fields of telegraphy 
and telephony. Other men devote themselves principally to 
research work in the laboratory, studyii^ the physics of elec¬ 
tricity in an effort to further ite usefulness to man. 

The chemical engineer is daily coming into greater prominence, 
for at present there are more synthetic products in use than ever 
before. It is through his work in the laboratory that these 
products are made possible. Besides discovering new synthetic 
processes, it is his work, also, to design the proper machinery for 
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carrying these proceaaea to eoaipletion. For in manufacturing 
synthetic products of any kind, it is necessary to have apecial 
apparatus, composed of materiab which will not be affected by 
the chemicals used. The chemieal engineer is the man who has 
sufficient knowledge of both ehmnistry and engineering to design 
and construct such apparatus, and to install it in suitable plants. 

The mining engineer makes possible the utilisation of the 
mineral resources of a country. His work deals with the scientific 
and technical problems of mining—the testing of the soil for 
mineral deposits, the opening of mina and their proper eciuip* 
ment, and, finally, the eupervision of actual mining operations. 
Closely related to the mining engineer is the metallurgical engi* 
neer, whose work, however, often lies chiefly in the laboratory. 
For not only does he extract metals from tiietr ores, but he com¬ 
bines them in such ways as to produce alloys which will serve 
certain special purposes. He is, therefore, a sort of oombination 
of geologist, mineralogist, chemist and engineer. 

There arc still a few other types of engineer which should be 
mentioned. The first of these is the military engineer, who, 
unfortunately, is still in demand. His work is much like that 
of the civil engineer; he builds tunnels and bridges, embankments 
and fortifications, and attends to the transportation of supplies 
for troops which are constantly on the march, or far from supply 
bases. His work differs from that of the civil engineer ebi^ 
in that it is of only temporary duration and value, and that it 
roust be done, usually, in very little time and with vary scant 
materials and limited facilities. 

The industrial engineer is a product of the present time—the 
time of a scientific conducting of business. The industrial engi¬ 
neer’s work is that of supervising some industry in such a way 
as to bring about, by scientific control of production processes, 
the most economical productwn possible. He needs technical 
knowledge in order to be able to do the necessary work for im¬ 
proving the mechanical procesees of manufacture; and he needs 
business knowledge, in order to deal with tiie large business prob¬ 
lems with which he is constantly confronted. 

Surveying is a branch of dvil engineering, and is frequently 
used as a stepping stone to that professioD. The surveyor makes 
surveys or takes lueasuremcnto of fanm, roads, nvers, etc., and 
for railroads, dams and other enginening projects. He must 
have good mathematical and drafting ability and should like the 
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outdoors. While bis education need not be as thorough as that 
of the ens^er, the surveyor who looks ahead to engineeiing as 
a profession wiil do well to get as broad an education as he can. 
Assisting the surveyor is the rodman, who carries the rod and 
cooperates directly wiUi the surv^or or instrument man. He, 
too, can make use of a knowledge of mathematics and drafting. 
Another member of the surveying party is the chainman, whose 
work is largely that of an ordinary laborer. He clears the line 
of sight, carries the chain and does such other work ss may be 
assigned to him. 

Many boys think that, if they like to play with machinery, 
they have the necessary qualifications of an engineer. But there 
are a great many qualifications much more necessary than this. 
The first thing the et^ineer should have is imagination. Without 
imag^tion, there could be no invention. The engineer must be 
able to visualize a thing before it ^dsts. He must be able to see, 
with his mind’s eye, each completed stage of whatever he is 
designing or constructing, long before that sU^ has been reached. 
The engineer has need also of a capacity for sound judgment, 
for in work such as he does, which affects so many people, and 
ooets so much in money and in effort, poor judgment may result 
in great loss, and perhaps in disaster. He must be able to think 
with scientific precision, basing his conclusions upon definite 
informatioD. There is no room in engineering for vague gener* 
alities or guesswork. 

Very important also is a etroi^ creative instinct. The engineer 
must be a man who loves to work things out, to plan and develop 
new and original ideas. With this should go ingenuity, the power 
to make the most out of little, and to adapt oneself to all circum¬ 
stances. The engineer should be resouieeful and a quick thinker. 
He should have the ability to handle men. He will come in con¬ 
tact with all sorts of men and he must understand how to treat 
them in order to get the best results, llie youi% man who wishes 
to study engineering should be fond of, and proficient in, mathe¬ 
matics and science, for engineering is built largely upon higher 
mathematics and physics, for a mastery of which the student 
should be of an analytic turn of mind. Good health and strength 
are also desirable, aud in some phases of engineering absolutely 
essential. 

Besides these qualities, the young man who wishes to become 
an engineer needs a thorough tednucal training. Some coll^ 
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woric u usually conaidared desirable, for (be engineer, as a pro¬ 
fessional nan, needs a euffioiently g^oi cultural equipment to be 
able to meet, on their own ground, the other professional men 
with whom be comes in contact. 

The advantages of enpneering as a profession are many. It 
can be very broadening, for the engineer comes in contact with 
all kinds of men, and with all sorts of bi^isessee and ptofes^ns, 
and in this way gains much experience of every kind. For the 
man of restless nature, and, of courage, it offers opportunity for 
travel and pioneer work in foreigD lands, and for the adventure 
which is sure to accompany sueh work. For snne men this may 
be a disadvantage, for it means long and frequent abeencei from 
home and family. In engineerii^, there is, for the man of crea¬ 
tive mind, a wonderful chance for original work, for discovery 
and invention. And the fact that it is a constantly growing 
profeaaion, bound to continue Ha growth as long as mankind 
and human needs incresse, makes it a very attractive field of 
endeavor. 

The element of danger is present in many phases of engineer¬ 
ing work, particularly in outdoor work, in mining and in un¬ 
healthy and uoexplor^ regions. The laboratory ia not free from 
accident, and the ycung mao who contemplates making engineer- 
ing his life work should take these facts into considemtion. 
Every year, however, as safety devices become perfected to a 
greater degree, physical danger in ei^neering work becomes 
steadily less. Another disadvantage—that of rather low pay in 
proportion to the importance of the work done—is also being 
remedied, as people are growing to appreciate more and more the 
work the engineer does, and its widespread influence. The be¬ 
ginner receives but a tow salary, and even after several years’ 
e3q)erience many engineere have an income of less than $3,000 a 
year. Large corporations, however, frequently pay high salaries 
to the engioeen they employ; well-known men who work inde¬ 
pendently as “consulting engineere” often command their own 
price; and men who combine extnordinary engineeriiig and 
organisation ability have been known to receive enormous sums 
for their services. 

The engineer, however, like every profeuional worthy of the 
name, finds his greatest reward in the knowledge that bis well- 
done work ia of great value to his fellow-men, and tiiat be is 
m^ing a substantial contribution to the progress of his gen- 
erarion. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


FORESTRY 

Three hundred years ago the vast extent of the United States 
was oovered, in moat regione, with a dense forest growth. With 
the coming of the first white settlers began that cutting down of 
the virgin forests which has by now almost entirely depleted 
them. It seemed that there was so mud) forest land that it could 
never be exhausted, and reckless cutlii^ which wasted much fine 
timber, was generally practiced. And then, perhaps twenty or 
thirty years ago, tlie results of this wastefulness b^an to make 
themselves so apparent that peofde b^an to see that, if the 
forests continued to be used as they had been till then, there 
would soon be none left. And witi) no forests, or scant second* 
growth forests, the country would soon find itself in a serious 
position, for forests are one of the most important natural 
resources a land can have. 

Perhape, on first thought, it will seem that forests can have 
but one uso'-tbat of supplying wood for uee chiefly as building 
material and fuel. But they have numerous other and equally 
important uses. Have you ever thought of what would happen if 
the spring rains or melting snows were to flow, unimpeded, down 
the hillsides? The forests act as a natural check for the run-off 
of these rains and snows, thus protecting the land from frequent 
and dangerous floods. The forests of a region also have a per¬ 
ceptible effect upon its climate, breaking the force of harsh winds 
and increasing the rainfall of otherwise dry areas to a consider¬ 
able degree. Without forests, many parts of the country would 
suffer from aridity, for vegetation end rainfall increase and 
decrease, each in proportion to the otoer. 

The many reasons for which forests are so necessary for our 
welfare so impressed themselves upon the government that it was 
decided that steps must be taken to prevent the further wasting 
of the timberlands. Large tracts of virgin forests in the West were 
therefore brought under the federal jurisdiction as “National 
Forest Reserves.” It is the work of the Federal Forest Service 
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to conserve the productivity of these laDds, while at the same 
time permitting the removal of certain amounts of mature timber. 
Foresters are engaged for similar wortc by states and private 
individuals, and it is through their labor (hot Uie virgin forests 
still left are being preserved for future generations. 

The work undertaken by foresters is the proper management 
of forests on both the productive and business ends. The prob¬ 
lems connected with the production of forests are of a scientific 
type; those connected with their utilisation demand business 
treatment. Thus foresters must, like so many professionals, have 
the combined abilities of the technical man or scientist, and the 
business man. The technical side of their work consists of the 
study and investigation of the forests under their supervision; of 
the working out of problems dealing with the rate and amount 
and probable period of growth of the forests; in fact, of the dis¬ 
covery of the beat ways to maintain (he life and productiveness 
of forests. The business side of the foresters’ work is concerned 
with the problems of utiliiaiioD of tbe timber. Foresters must 
decide what timber is marketable, must devise dicap and efficient 
methods of lumbering it and must be able to organise a thor¬ 
oughly workable system of administration. One other general 
duty of the forester, which can hardly be put under the heading 
of cither scientific or business practice, is the work of educating 
the public to a proper appreciation of the value of the country’s 
forests, and, consequently, to a realisation of the importance of 
the work of the professional forester. 

In order to do tiieir work properly, foresters must be possessed 
of wide and varied technical knowledge. They are called upon 
to identify all sorts of trees, to make maps, to devise and carry 
out plans for protecting the forests from fire, to recognise and 
control the attacks of insect pests and fungus diseases on trees 
and to collect seed and produce young trees in nurseries. And, 
besides these things, there arc a number of homelier matters to 
which the forester must be equally ready to turn his hand. He 
must be able to pitch in with axe and spade, to help make a trail, 
to mark trees, and to do all sorts of manual labor. And then he 
must, in addition to all this, be able to wt down in an office, draw 
up comprehensive reports, make contracts for the sale of lumber, 
and do other work of a like nature. 

Few men have such a variety of duties to perform as does the 
forester, especially if he holds an mtecotive position. There are, 
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of course, men with less taxing work, who act in the capacity of 
assistant foresters, and there are also men known as “forest 
rangers." The rangers are not required to have any extensive 
technical knowledge, but they must be well veraed in all the 
practical side of forestry. They an the subordinates of the 
foresters, and cany out the plans and routine work outlined by 
the latter. 

It will be seen from these dutiea of the forester which have 
been mentioned that he must be a man possessed of a large num¬ 
ber of different qualificatiaB& Much of the forester’s time is 
spent in tlie woods, frequently with very few comforts or even 
conveniences, and so he must naturally be a man of strong phy¬ 
sique and healthy constitution. A vigorous body is necessary 
not only for the rough life wbieh the forester is obliged to live 
but also for the hard manual labor in which he must so often 
engage. He must be a man who is fond of the outdoors, who 
does not mind traveling about a good deal, who is not afraid of 
hard work and discomfort and who is ready to turn to any sort 
of task which may be required in the discharge of his duties. 

He must be observant and ingenious, and must be able to 
adapt himself, mentally and physically, to the circumstances in 
which he may find himself at any time. A high degree of execu¬ 
tive ability Is also necessary for the forester’s work, and with it 
should go sympathy and tact in handling his men. Love for his 
work, and a realisation of the fact that it b a most important 
form of public service, may complete our list of the qualificatioDS 
which the forester should possess. 

All these characteristics must be supplemented by a thorough 
knowledge of forestry. A number of subjects in which the 
forester must be proficient have bear mentioned. In order to 
obtain a knowledge of all the technical aspects of forestry, inten* 
sive training is needed. This the foieeter may best obtain by 
taking a course in one of the well-known universities or colleges 
which offer instruction in forestry. In some cases such a course 
lasts four years, in others it is combined with an academic college 
course and covers a period of five years and in still others it 
forms a two-year postgraduate course. In all cases, theoretical 
and practical work are combined in these oouises. Mathematics, 
flurv^ing, chemistry, geol<^, dordrology, silviculture, forest 
engineering and forest management are among the subjecte 
ttudied. Short courses for the training of rangers are,also given 
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in a aufflber of institutiona. These are anywhere between two 
mootbe and a year or two in duration. A complete list of sohoole 
offering forest^ and ranger courses is to be found in the Govern* 
ment Btdletin, “Forestry Pursutte,” listed in the bibliography at 
the end of this chapter. 

In order to enter the federal or state Forest Service, it is neces¬ 
sary to take a dvH service examination and await appointment 
Rangers usually enter the service at a salary of $1,100, and 
may eventually make an average of $1^00 or $1,600 a year. 
Foresters are at first appointed to positions at salaries of 
$1,100 or $1,200, but upon being promoted to more responsible 
poste receive higher pay. The average forester does not make 
much above $2,500 or $3,500, though some few have an income 
of $5,000. State foresters are generally a little better paid, their 
ealaries ranging from about $1,800 to about $4,000 yearly. 
Foresters who enter the employ of lumber, railroad or paper 
manufacturing companies, or of.the owner of a large estate, may 
find greater financiai reward than thoee in the public service, but 
the latter find in their work a certain atteacUon, due to the official 
standing which the public service afforde. 

A forester can hardly look forward to wealth, but there are 
other considerations brides financial ones to be taken into 
account in estimating the value of an occupation. Perhaps the 
chief of these considerations is the personal satisfaction which 
one may find in his work. There are a number of disadvantages 
connected with forestry as a vocatioo—the work ie bard, and the 
life of the forester is often extremely uncomfortable and migra¬ 
tory; but there are, on the other hand, many compensatione for 
these things. Hard though the life may be, it is a thoroughly 
wholeeome one, and to many men there is a certain fascination 
in the very fact that in their work they will be forced to struggle 
against many obstacles. It is work which ie rich in opportunity 
for true usefulness, and offers to the enthunastic man a certain 
inspiration in the close contact it eForde him with coworkere 
who have high ideals of public service and, further, in the thought 
that the work he is doing is ae much for the benefit of future 
generations as for his own. 
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The fact that all people are subject to certain common dangera 
has made possible the rise and development of insurauce. 1dsut> 
ance is simply the indenmifying of an mdividual for loss suf* 
fered, through the con&ibutiona he and his fellows have made 
towards a common fund established for this purpose. The loss 
sustained by the individual is thus rendered less heavy for him 
by being divided up among a large number of people. In this 
way insurance offers relief without charily, in the event of a 
person's suffering a prescribed injury or loss. Usually it docs 
not pretend to return the thing actually lost, but simply to maket 
good its monetary value. The man who takes out a life insurance 
policy docs not expect that it will keep him from dying, or 
restore life to him. But he does know that in the event of bla 
death, bis family will receive a sum of money in lieu of the 
amount that he would have been able to contribute towards ite 
support, had he continued to live. Similarly, the man who ade> 
quately insures his home against file, is certain of receiving a 
sum equal to its value, should it actually be damaged or destroyed 
by fire. 

The social importance of insurance is a very great one; a fact 
which has not, till recently, been rece^ised. But as the appre¬ 
ciation of its meaning and value eootinues to grow, the demand 
for expert workers in tite field keeps pace with it. These experts 
may be placed in several prindpal classes—as actuaries, agents, 
inspectors, investigators or adjustere. The actuaries determine, 
by scientific processes, the cates to be charged for different 
types of insurance, under vaiying conditions. The agents 
undertake the work of selling insurence policies. The in¬ 
spectors attend to the examination of property of various sorts, 
before and at intervals after it bas been insured. The invesU- 
gators inquire into the lose euff«ed by a claimant for insurance; 
and the adjuster attempts to adjust differences between the 
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insunmce compsDy aod the claiment, iw between a clafanant and 
a client protected bj' the company. 

Then an numeroua aorta of maonnce, some of which offer 
the inaund not only indemnity in caae of lose, but protection and 
service against lawsuits. In automobile insurance, for instance, 
the insured may nceive a certain amount of money in caae his 
car should be damaged or destroyed. And, besides this, the com* 
pany might defend him in a lawauH resulting from damage or 
injury indicted by him while operatiDg the automobile. The 
vast field of insurance may be roo^Iy divided into the foliowing 
claaaa; personal, including life, health and accident insurance; 
casualty, including fire, marine, title, automobile and bu^Iary 
insurance; and social, including employers’ liability, workmen's 
compensation and industrial group insurance. 

The men in the insurance field must be specialists. They must 
confine themselves to work in one of the subdivisions mentioned, 
in order to be of real use. And even in tiieir special field they 
will probably become expert in one of its minor subdivisions, 
for, whatever position be holds, tbe insurance worker needs very 
thorough knowledge, and so bis work must necessarily bs limited 
to effort along one particular line. 

In order to insure people, tbe insurance companies must have 
some sort of basis on which to woric, and this is furnished by the 
actuary, who computes insurance rates. In order to determine 
what rates should be charged under different circumstances, ths 
actuary must carry on work of a very scientific nature. Take 
as an example the life insurance actuary. He must investigate 
and analyse the natural laws affecting human life, and the social, 
economic and other factors which also serve to influence it. Be 
works on the principle of averages. He cannot determine tbe 
rates to be charged according to tiie drcumstancee surrounding 
each individual policyholder. He must analyse a broad field, 
and from the results of this analysie work out average charges. 
The actuary’s work is highly technical. Tor its proper per* 
formance he needs a number of special abilities and a thorough 
education. He must be of an analytical turn of mind, have a 
real liking for mathematics, be capable of concentrating upon 
difficult work and, perhape most important of ail, he must have 
ths ability to inteipret correctly tbe facts and figures he has 
gathered. 

It is wrong to think that, because bis work is so largely mathe* 
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matioal in nature, a liberal education ia not neceesaiy for the 
actuary. Beaidea having a thorough knowledge of mathematiee, 
he should have some acquaintance with economics and eociology, 
be familiar with the general prindplea and pracdce of insurance 
and of finance and should know as much as poesible about the 
particular branch of insurance in which hk work lies. Thus, if 
he is an actuary for a marine insurance company, it is his busi¬ 
ness to know aa much as possible about the sea and its perils, 
about vessels and cargoes, about marine laws and other lueh 
matters. It ia usually best for the would-be actuary to take a 
full college course, specialising in mathematics, taking 
practical courses in insurance and spending bia vacations in the 
actuarial department of some Is^ inmirance company. In this 
way he will be gaining a broad education and, at the same time, 
preparation for his profession. Before he is admitted to the 
ranks of the full-fledged actuaries the student will be obliged to 
take certain examioations given by the Actuarial Society of 
America (New York City), from which further details may bs 
obtained upon application. 

The insurance agent, whose business it is to secure new clients, 
is today more than merely a salesman. It is, of course, important 
that he ihouid be a laleeman, but, in addition, he must be an 
insurance expert, able to advise his clients as to the proper sort 
and amount of insurance it ia best for them to take out In other 
words, he should have a broad general knowledge of insurance 
principles and very specific and detailed knowledge of the policies 
in his special field of the insurance business. The insurance 
agent's personality is one of bis greatest assets. He should be 
enthusiastic, convinced of the benefits of insurance, so as to be 
able to convince others of them. He should know human nature 
and have the tact, patience and pereeverwee to turn his knowl¬ 
edge to good account He should be a quick, clear tiiinker, in 
order to find good arguments, artd should ^ able to express them 
in simple, direct and forceful language. The insurance agent 
should, further, be honest and industrious, and economical of 
his time; he should be confident and patient enough to follow 
up every prospect to a successful conclunon, and be able to do 
so without getting himself disliked. 

Some agents insure individuals; othera, groups, as, for instance, 
a group of factory workers. Th^ sell life, fire, marine, credit, 
accident, liability and various other forms of insurance. But in 
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everjr case the same general quatifieaUoDS are needed, and the 
same fundamental knowledge is required. The insurance agent 
should have a knowledge of sodologjr, economics, finance, psy¬ 
chology and salesmanship. Rk work, properly undertaken and 
carried out, is professional in character. He should be able to 
give clients sound advice of real service to them. For this reason 
he needs a good grounding in the sulqects mentioned and, of 
course, in insurance, 

A college education with sperial courses in insurance, though 
not absolutely essential, would be of great help to the insurance 
agent. Many insurance companies maintain courses in insurance 
and salesmanship for their employees, and there are schools of 
salesmanship and universify extmtaion courses in selling and 
insurance. 

The insurance inspector is emi^oyed by casualty, particularly 
fire and marine, insurance companies. Before property is insured 
against fire, for instance, it is usually exambed by an m- 
spector. If it is a factory which is to baursd, the inspector 
investigates the raw materials used, the operation of marines, 
the diseiplme of employees, the fire prevention and extinguishbg 
apparatus in the building and the constraction of the buildmg 
itself. In other words, he examines every detail which might in 
any way contribute towards the fire hatard. In order to do such 
work adequately, a large amount of technical knowledge is neces¬ 
sary. Besides tlsis, the inspector must have the ability to describe 
his findings clearly and fully, for the action of the bsurance 
company in accepting or rejecting the “risk" depends upon the 
report he makes. The inspector for a fire insurance company 
should be thoroughly acquainted with the methods of fire pre¬ 
vention, should be familiar with insurance practice, must be 
observant by nature and have plenfy of common sense and tact. 
Similar qualifications and specialised knowledge in his Ibe are 
necessary for the marine inspector. 

Insurance inveetigators examine into the reported loss suffered 
by a client. In some cases, this ia a lelatively simple matter. In 
ease of life insurance, for instance, or of accident msuiance, the 
investigator has but to ascertain whether death or injury has 
actually occurred. In other cases the inveetigator’s work is much 
more difficult. He may, for iostance, have to inquire into an 
accident suffered by an individual through a man insured by his 
company. In this case the insurance crunpany may have to pay 
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damagee to the injured individual, ao the investigator must find 
out whether tlie accident aetualty occurred under circumstances 
provided for in the policy. U it did, the inuirance company wiil 
be responsible; otherwise the poUeyboldcr himself will have to 
pay the damages. 

The investigator of burglary insurance claims will often have 
to contend with fraudulent practices. Many times robberies are 
simulated for the sake of collecting insurance, and it is the 
duty of the investigator to discover such deceit. The actual work 
of the investigator is the investigation of the circumstances sur¬ 
rounding a claim for insurance, the interviewing of witnesses and 
the making of a report to tlie company. 

The investigator must not only know the general principles of 
insurance, but should be thoroughly familiar with all types of 
policies in his field, so that be may be able to decide whether a 
claim is a just one. In order to carry on bis work sueoesefully, 
he must be alert and observunt, and extremely tactful. 

The work of the adjuster also calls for a great amount of tact 
It is his duty to ascertain tlie money value of an injury eufferod 
by an individual, through tiie agency of an insured client. Then 
he must attempt to persuade the injured person to accept a cash 
settlement of his claim, instead of starting a lawsuit against the 
insured, for this lawsuit would have to be defended by the insur¬ 
ance company. In order to succeed in his work, the adjuster 
must work with speed and diplomacy, making a favorable im¬ 
pression upon the claimant, and utilUing many of the quaUties 
and methods of the salesman in bis efforts at persuaeion. 

For the work of inspector, inveetigetor or adjuster, it is well 
to have taken some courses in insurance principles and practice. 
Training for the actual work carried on these men is usually 
supplied by the insurance campanies themselves; but the devel¬ 
opment of the worker into an expert is largely a matter of 
experience in observing human nature, and in acting upon one’s 
observations. 

The field of insurance is a very attractive one for the young 
man who contemplates entering it. Although a large number of 
men are employed in it, there is room for many more, for every 
year thousands of people are ready to take out new policies. The 
work of Insurance men is interesting, for it brings them in contact 
with many different types of people, and many different phases 
of life and, if well done, the work is remunerative. The actuary 
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18 pud a fixed aalary, whtdi k usualif a very good one. The 
agent is paid on the commiadon basis, so that hie income depends 
upon bis own efforts and abili^. Investigators, inspectore and 
a^usters earn from 13,000 or $3/100 a year up. Work in the field 
of insurance demands a constant ou^t of mtvgy —in many 
oases both physical and mental But it brings a great reward 
to the conscientious worker in his realisation of the fact that 
the work he is doing is of material benefit to society, reducing 
want and increasing thrift, eafety and individual independence. 
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INTERIOR DECORATION 

The home is the center of civilised life, and its influence 
strongly affects a person's penonality, character, ideals and am* 
bitions. If it is to be truly a home, and not just a shelter, it 
should reflect and express the spirit of those who live in it, and 
should, at the same time, conform to the elonents of good taete 
and artiste principles. In many cases, people do not know how 
to go about arranging an interior so that it will be both home-like 
and artistic. If they realise thor inability to do so, they very 
often call to their aid a professkntal expert in the arranging of 
homea—the interior decorator. The professkm of interior dec¬ 
orating Is a very new one, for the whole idea of the importance 
of the effects of household envhonnMnt upon the individuals 
within it has arisen only within the last few years. As a knowl¬ 
edge of these effects and of the usual incompetence of the lay¬ 
man In furnishing his house has grown, the demand for trained 
experts in interior decoration has increased with it. 

The interior decorator shoukl not be thought of as merely a 
furnisher. In its broadest sense, the work of interior decoration 
is the interpretation of the individuality of the family or other 
occupants of the house, and the expresNoo of this individuality 
in terms of the artistic design and arrangement of the home. The 
duties which the interior decorator must perform in the carrying 
out of hie work are numerous and varied. The first thing he must 
do, when called upon to arrange a home, is to find out, by per¬ 
sonal observation of the people comprising the family, what their 
characteristics are and what sort of home they prefer and should 
have. To do this, he must by nature be observant and aym- 
pathetic, and be able to comprehend the life of the particular 
pemons with whom he comes in contact When the wants and 
needs of the family huve been considered, it will next be his duty 
to ascertain its financial circumstances and bow much money he 
may reasonably spend upon the work to be done. When these 
preliminaries have been attended to, be must proceed to work 
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out the most artistic enviroomeat poasibie to suit the life of that 
family. 

The planning and carrying out of this environing scheme con¬ 
stitute the actual technical work of the interior decorator. Keep¬ 
ing in mind always the functtoo for which each room is intended, 
he must decorate and furnish a bouse to tiiat it will constitute a 
unified and beautiful whole. The finishing of floors, ceilings and 
woodwork, the designing or plannii^ of wall, floor and window 
coverings, the designing or selecting of draperies, furniture and 
bric-a-brac, the selection and hanging of pictures and the choice 
and disposal of other objccte and ornaments in the room are 
among the duties of the decorator. Often he is given liberty to 
buy, or have made, new furnishings; and sometimes he is given 
some new ones and, for the rest, obliged to adapt old materials 
to new arrangements. 

In the performance of his duties the decorator » called upon 
to design and plan, and to supervise the execution of his plans, 
and is often entrusted with large funds in order tiiat he may 
cany out his work properly. This brings us to the business side 
of his profession. This involves tlie estimating of costs of mate¬ 
rials and labor, the making of specifications and contracts, the 
buying and marketing of materials and the hiring of workmen. 
The interior decorator will always do well to consider economy. 
Extravagance does not necessarily mean usefulness or beauty of 
result, and the good interior decorator will never be guilty of 
too extravagant buying in behalf of his client. His work does 
not consist of supplying goods, but rather the ideas as to the best 
disposal of whatever articles of fumitute there may be in the 
rooms. 

Tlie interior decorator may be viewed from three principal 
angles—as the paycholo^t, the artist and the man of business. 
The highest type of interior decorator will combine the qualities 
and knowledge of these three types. He will have a keen psy¬ 
chological insight and quick, sure sympathy, which will enable 
him to judge the people with whom he comes in contact and to 
understand their characters and lives. He will have decided 
artistic talent, unerring taste and the abiUty to produce, by means 
of selected decorative parte, a unified whole. The decorator 
should have executive ability also, in order that his orders may 
be ptqjerly carried out by the workmen under his penonal super- 
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vision, and also that he may be able to render tiie best possible 
account of the sums of money expended 1^ him. 

The decorator’s knowledge must metend over a wide field. He 
should, in the first place, have a good general education, not only 
as a foundation for his special studies, but also that ha may be 
properly equipped to meet, upon their own level, the cultured 
people with whom he will often have dealings. Some study of 
psychology will prove of help to him in hm attempts to judge 
people and to surround them with an mvironment suitable to 
their natures. A knowledge of aome mathmnatics is desirable, 
that he may have an understanding of proportion and a sense of 
dimension. A knowledge of languages is al» worth having, that 
he may become acquainted with aome of the vast store of litecB' 
tore from which art has gained, and still is gaining, so much of 
its inspiration. A familiarity with history will enable the dec¬ 
orator to understand some of the maiQr faebws and personalities 
which have influenced art, and will dso acquaint him with the 
artisUc expression of many races and i^s. 

Then he must have a thorough knowledge of the fundamental 
art principles. He should understand clearly the laws of balance 
and movement, of perspective and space diviskm and of emphasis. 
He should know the theories and the nteaning of color, and its 
utilisation for effects of light and shade. He should have a clear 
understanding of the principles of arcbitectoro, and a very thor¬ 
ough knowledge of design and decorative principles, of the his¬ 
toric periods of decoration and of thmr modern adaptation and 
application. He must be a drafteman and, if be has some knowl¬ 
edge of the various crafts supplying him with material for hia 
work, so much the better. He should know tiie history of textiles, 
be familiar with their qualities and value and should have a very 
extensive knowledge of furnitore. 

Probably the best way for the interior decorator to obtam 
adequate training for his profession is for bim to study at some 
art school of good reputation, and (hen to enter upon a period 
of apprenticeship with an established decorator of sound training 
and manifest ability. In this way the student will obtain much 
needed practical experience in the technical work to be done. 
There are numerous schools giving instruction in interior dec¬ 
orating. Some of these achuols offer day and evening courses, 
some charge no tuition fees and in otitere tiie cost of following 
the prescribed courses amounts to several tiiousand dollars.* The 
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prospwuve student of interior dceorsting may write to die Art 
Alliance of America, in New York City, to obtain information 
and advice as to schools offering suitable ooutaee. 

Hie student will find that there are opportunides to enter the 
employ of another more experienced interior decorator, to work 
for some lai^ department store or firm of interior decoratore or 
to go into business for himself. The last is seldom possible for 
the beginner, for experience and reputation count in this profes> 
•eion, as they do in all others. Once fairly started on his way, 
however, the interior decorator abould have no difficulty in seeur* 
ing sufficient clients. The profession being so new, it is not yet 
crowded and, even were it ao, there would always be room for 
the man of real talent and ability. The very fact that the pro* 
fession is so young, however, iovolna some difficulties. The 
decorator will very often have to contend with ignorance and 
prejudice. Often people, not realiting the ends he has in view, 
and not themselves possessed of sufi^ient good taste or ardsdc 
knowledge to arrange for the dee<»ation and furnishing of their 
own homes, will make Uie woric of the decorator extremely dif¬ 
ficult They will attempt to change hie plans, have him carry 
out their suggestions or will interfere with bis work in other ways. 
The decorator must make use of all the patience, firmness and 
tact be poeseesea to induce such people to await the finished n* 
suite of bis efforts and to accept bis advice. 

In practically every other way, however, there are only ad¬ 
vantages to be found in the profeesira. It hi difficult to say what 
the earnings of the interior decorator are likely to be. As ao 
apprentice, his salary will naturally be a low one, but as hia 
experience ud reputaUon increase be will bsve oppoiiunitiee to 
earn large fees. If he is employed by a firm of decorators, he will 
probably work on a salary, which will vary according to the 
standing of the firm and the ability of the individual decorator. 
If he is in business for himself, the decorator’s earnings will 
depend upon his own ability and the type of clienta with whom 
he has dealings. When a decorator does work for large hotels, 
or wealthy clients, bis eaminge may amount to many thouaand 
dollars a year. 

The matter of doing interior decorating for hotels and similar 
places differs somewhat from the arranging of private 
faomee. In the case of a hotel, the decorator cannot express the 
individuality of one person or one group of persons, such as the 
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family. He must, therefore, always keep in the purpose for 
which the hotel or other institution exi^ and the sort of people 
to whom it caters, and attempt to express the spirit of the place, 
in relation to its patrons, in the furnishing of its rooms. 
In hotel decoratii^ as in home decoratii^ be must not be 
merely an assembler of articles of furniture, but should go about 
his work with the intentioD of artistically expressing the 
characteristics of those who frequent the place. 

For a man of artistic temperament, who loves to see thii^ 
beautifully, harmoniously and appropriately arranged, and who 
enjoys planning and carrying out such anangement, interior 
decoration is a profeesion of many advant^es. It offers him an 
opportunity to he constantly in the midst of beautiful objects 
and to produce, with their help, interiors which, while artistic, 
will never be unsuited to those who wilt have to live in them. It 
offers him a wonderful chance to study humanity end to express 
his observations through art It provides congenial, beautiful 
and, above all, highly useful wor^ Some interior decorators 
feel that, because their work belongs so exclusively to those for 
whom it is undertaken, they themselves have nothing to show for 
it. But they may have the satisfaction of knowing that they ate 
contributing veiy directly to the education of the public, and 
that the standards of simplicity, unity, individuality and good 
taste which they set in the homee sdiicb they decorate will 
inevitably influence those who live in these homes. Their work 
may not be of the kind which lends itself well to ]Miblie exhibition, 
but it is a vital factor in the artietie devetopment of the nation 
and, as such, it will continue to be of ever-growing importance. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


LAW 

Civilisation and law go iiand in hand. Law guaranteeg the 
safety of the life and property of the individual, and the integrity 
of society as a whole. The lawyer’s profession is, therefore, one 
of the most necessary and important Mtes, and the young man 
who wishes to enter upon the law as his vocation should realize 
how high and worthy a profession it is. 

Many people think of the lawyer as a man having, by reason 
of his eloquence, a perpetual series of triumi^ in the courtroom. 
It is true that there is occssionalfy some such romantic happen* 
ing as sudden fame for a lawyer of great eloquence, but back of 
Ills persuasiveness and his power to speak well will usually be 
found a strong fund of legal knowledge. No mao can succeed 
In law without a thorough knowledge of the principloe of law 
and their practical application. The law lequircs a very thor* 
ough preparation on the part of the student. But before lie 
begins his studies it will be well for him to make sure that he 
has certain qualities which will fitRhn for this profession. 

It goes without saying that one of the first of the qualities he 
should liave is honesty. A good moral character is absolutely 
cssentisl for the lawyer. Hie woric will often offer him tempta¬ 
tions. He frequently holds in trust the money and property in¬ 
terests of strangcre. and he must be able to conduct these interests 
to the best advantage of his clients. At times he may be ap- 
proacticd by people who will try to indace him to act in an 
unethical way, and in such cases he will need a strong moral 
sense to withstand their offere. 

The lawyer must be a man of indusUy ud persistence. Law 
is a subject which requires constant study and concentration, 
and in the practice of bis profeemn the lawyer must work very 
hard. Once he has determined on a course of action, he must 
have sufficient persistence and endurance to carry it to its end. 
In addition, the lawyer needs good judgment and sound common 
sense, imagination, foresight and a knowinlge of human nature. 
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All these are neceesaiy if he k thoroughly to understand the 
facts of the cases on whidi be is engaged, and be able to foretell, 
to'some extent, the effects of his arguroents on judge, jury and 
opposing counsel. The lawyer must be ever on the alert, quick 
of mind and volant If he has poise and self-confidence, his 
.arguments will make a far better impression than if he lacks these 
qualities; and he should, of course, have the power of logical 
analysis and of clear expression. 

No young man should conaider becoming a lawyer unless he 
is fond of study. Law must be studied not only while one is 
preparing at school for admlsuon to (he bar, but during all the 
years of active practice. Every day derisions are made, every 
year laws are passed, whkh must be read and carefully studied. 
Every individual case also requires special research and study, 
and in preparing certain cases the lawyer b ofteo obliged to look 
up matters of which he may have no previous knowledge. There 
are cases involving all the sricacee^mattere where some know!- 
ec^ of chemistry, geology, phyeks or physiology may be needed, 
others for which a thorough loiowle<4;e of history may be essen¬ 
tial—in fact, cases concerned with hundreds of different eubjecte. 
Of course, no lawyer u expected to know all these subjects— 
experts are called in to ^ve Uicir testimony wlisncver needed. 
But in order to understand, and perhaps combat, such testimony, 
it can readily be seen how desirable it b for a lawyer to have as 
extensive an educational background as possible. For this rea¬ 
son, most of the first-class law schoob require that students shall 
have had from one year to a full coll^ education. The law 
course is, in most cases, of three years’ duration, with tuition fees 
varying from about 1300 or 9400 a year to a nominal sum. Most 
of the better law schools are either part of, or connected with, a 
college or university. 

When the student has finished bb work in tho professional 
school, and has passed his bar examination, he u ready to begin 
practice. Many you:^ men start as assistants to lawyers already 
established, in order to gain experience and, when they feel that 
they are abb to stand upon their own feet, it b usual for them to 
establish themselves indqjeadently to (heir own offices. 

The lawyer has a choke of a number of special fields of legal 
activity. The two chief diviuons of law are civil and criminal. 
The criminal bwyer handles cases dealing with offenses against 
spebty or the state. The civil bwyer usually specialises in one 
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of the muijr branches of civil law practice; thus, he may handle 
only damage cases, such as suits resulting from accident, trespass 
and similar causes. The real estate lawyer ^edalises in con¬ 
veyancing of properties; he examinee tiUee, bolds funds for in¬ 
vestment and administers estates. The patent lawyer acts as an 
agent for people desiring to secure patents from the government,’ 
end acts as attorney in suits involving the infringement of patents 
or copyrights. The admiralty lawyer handles eases involving 
accidents or other causes at sea. The general practitioner renders 
any sort of legal service which may be needed in the community. 
Most country lawyers are general practitioners, and for this rea¬ 
son it is often a good idea for the be^nner to start his law work 
in the country. Not only is he likely to gel more varied experi¬ 
ence there, but he will probably faro better in a financial way 
than the young lawyer In the dty, where competitim is naturally 
very much keener. 

The lawyer's work is carried on in the office as well as in the 
court. In fact, the majority of lawyers seldom appear in court, 
but confine their activities to office practice and non-litigant 
business generally. Office work include tlie drawing up of legal 
documents of all kinds—wills, mortgages, contracts and so forth; 
the examination of titles to property to detennine their validity; 
the collection of accounts; and acting as general legal adviser to 
clients. 

The more public aspect of tite lawyer’s work is his courtroom 
activity. But before he is ready to take op bis cam b court, 
there is much routine office work which the lawyer roust do. He 
must consult with his clients, read and study accounts of siroilar 
cases and the laws pertaining to each q>ecia! case and write 
pleadings and briefs. In the courtroom the lawyer exambes 
witnesses, produces evidmcc of various kinds and addresses argu¬ 
ments in favor of his case to the Judge and jury. 

There are numerous advantages m tiw taw, which have always 
made it a profession many men have been eager to pursue. The 
lawyer, b smaller communities especially, is looked upon by 
other people as a leader, and, indeed, liis trwii^ and his knowl¬ 
edge of human nature and human affaire should make him 
capable of being a leader in all public movements. The lawyer 
who succeeds in his work has many cttances of distinction. Pub¬ 
lic attorneys and judges are chosen from tiie ranks of bwym 
and, tiiough very often a lawyer has a much larger income 
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through private practice Utan as a public official, yet the honor 
connected with tiie latter poutkrn makes it a coveted reward. 
It seems that in polities lawyers have miwe chance of “arriving” 
than any other one class of men. They are elected to the legis¬ 
lative bodies of the government becatae of their knowledge of 
law, and often also because of the reputation for leadership which 
they may have made for themsehrea. Many of them are elected 
to executive positions also—mayors of oities, governors of states 
and presidenta of the country are in most cases lawyers. There 
is no doubt that the profession of law can be a stepping stone to 
great honors and service. 

Many lawyers, though well qualified to do so, never practice 
their profession. The demand for lawyers in business is suf¬ 
ficiently great to attract laige numbers of law-trained men to its 
ranks. Railroad executives, h ank preaidenta, publishers and other 
leaders in business and industry frequently are law-trained; and 
the man who combines good business abiUly with legal training 
materially increases his prospeets of euccess. 

The chief disadvantage of the profession of law is its exceed¬ 
ingly overcrowded state. This does not mean, however, that 
there is not room for the really capable. The young man who 
knows the law and has the proper qualities of a lawyer, who is 
energetic and Industrious, can make a name and reputation for 
himself despite Uie fact that there are thousands of other lawyers. 
The beginner naturally cannot expect a high salary. As has 
already been said, most young men start as assistants to already 
established lawyers. Others gain mqrerience during their years 
of preparation by acting as cleik in a lawyer’s office by day, and 
studyii^ in the evenii^. 

The lawyer’s clerk is p^, on an average, about $1,000 a year. 
The practicing lawyer’s income varies greatly. A capable lawyer 
who has been established a few years may have all he can do to 
earn a bare livit^, or he may make anywhere between $4,000 and 
$10,000 a year. Very few lawyers earn mme than $10,000 a year, 
and only about 2 per cent of the lawyers of the country earn 
more than $25,000 a year. Many coiporation lawyers, who act 
purely in the capacity of advisers, receive exceedingly high com¬ 
pensation, but these men are, of coune, out of the ordinary. 

The young man who wishes to bectnne a lawyer must remem¬ 
ber that study and hard work are the bases on which be can 
found a successful career in the law, as in any other profession. 
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As in everything else, he wili, even when he has already been 
admitted to the bar, have to be prepared for the beginner's period 
of stru^le, and his chances of advancement and success will 
depend upon his capacity for hard work and serious study, and 
his realisation of the important service be can render the com¬ 
munity by honest and whole-hearted endeavor. 
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CHAPTER XXVin 


LITERARY WORK 

Literary work ie a term broad enough to cover the great variety 
of writing which is daily done to arouse, instruct or inform the 
public, or simply as a means of ^f>expresBion for the writer. 
Upon literature depends, to a large degree, the progress of man¬ 
kind. All men cannot have brilliant ideas or noble thoughts, all 
cannot make new discoveries or come into contact with great 
personalities and take part in unusual events. But those few who 
have fine things of the qnrit to express, or wonders of the uni¬ 
verse to describe, or knowledge of mai^ sorts to impart may do 
so and make these things part of the lives of their fellows by 
writing of them. The written word travels far and lasts long, 
and so literature is an art which diffuses and preserves knowledge 
and beauty. It serves as a eronmon bridge of understanding 
between individuals, nations, races and ages. 

Those who write do so, usually, because they arc impelled to 
by the universal desire for self-expr^ion. The poet writes out 
of the fullness of his heart; the story writer, to share with others 
the fancies evolved by his ima^nation; the scholar, to give ex¬ 
pression to his knowledge; and the journalist, to spread broad¬ 
cast a record of what has just occurred. 

Of all writing, perhaps the most passing, and at the same time 
most influential, is that of the journalist. The influence of the 
newspaper upon the life of a nation can hardly be overestimated. 
It ia without doubt the moat pow^ful existing agent affecting 
public opinion and, through it, public action. Our knowledge of 
what is daily happening about us is obtained from the news¬ 
papers, and our opinions of these happenings are largely based 
upon the way in which th^ are repotted, and the manner in 
which they are editorially commented upon. The newspaper 
man'e woric thus assumes tremendous importonce. It it work 
which entails real responritHlity, and wbich should be entered 
upon as in the service of the public. 

A large modem newspaper is an exceedingly complicated affair. 
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and many aorta of workers are needed upon iL The man upon 
whom the entire existence of the newspaper depends is the re¬ 
porter, or news gatherer. It is the reporter's du^ to go in search 
of news and, having found it, to report it in clear, effective 
language, which will immediately be intelligible to the reader. 
The reporter is not simply turned loose and toId4o bring back 
news. Usually he is assigned to report some definite event which 
it is known will occur. But in many cases he comes unexpectedly 
upon something which is a news possiUlity, uid he must be able 
to recognise it as such. This “news instinct” is one of'the moat 
necessary qualificationa of the reporter. He must have the ability 
to see, in a perhaps commonplace happening, that slight differenoe 
which will make it “news.” With the news instinct must go the 
ability to write quickly, correctly, briefly, clearly and inter¬ 
estingly of what he hss seen and heard. 

The work of the reporter will take him into many different 
situations. He must be able to adapt himself to each of them, 
and so should be a man of large tact and diplomacy. Much of 
his work consists of interviewing people, and the sueceuful inter¬ 
viewer must be a skilful but unobtrusive questioner and an excel¬ 
lent listener. In order to be sblo to gain the confidence of those 
who are the source of some of bis news, he must have a good 
understanding of human nature and know bow to utilise it As 
for his writing, it has already been said that it must be quick, 
clear, simple and direct. It should be of the sort which will 
immediately attract attention without resorting to sensationalism 
to accomplish this. 

The more a reporter knows, the better for him. A diversified 
knowledge will help him to an undentanding of, and interest in, 
many things, will make him a better observer, and usual^ a 
better writer. Besides having a generally good and broad edu¬ 
cation, which need not necessarily have been acquired at school, 
but which may, in part at least, be the result of wide experience, 
the reporter should have some special knowledge of newspapers 
and their making. In order to earry out his work properly, he 
should be thoroughly familiar with the dty in whidi he is em¬ 
ployed; and he should keep abreast of current events, and know 
what ia going on in the world. 

The reporter’s work is not easy, but for an eager, enthusiastic, 
open-minded youi^ man, who finds actual contact with many 
phases of life attractive, it is often a profesnoo of great fascina- 

u 
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tioD. The reporter should be of & strong physicel constitution, 
for bis vork means long and irregular hours, exposure to bad 
weather, periods of great physical and mental tension and, in 
most cases, not especially attractive pay. But it means, also, a 
chance to acquire a broad edueaUon, and to keep one’s mind 
alert and active. 

All newspaper men are not reporters—the editorial staff of a 
newspaper is exceedingly important, and the duties of the various 
men who constitute it range over a wide field. In general, editors 
and editorial writers are recited from among the reporters of 
special ability. Like the reporter, the editor should be of an 
observant nature, interested in many things and able to keep in 
touch with them easily, and should have toe ability to express 
himself easily in impersonal writing. In order to render the 
public real service, by seeing that the true facts are under all 
circumstances presented, and that editorial expressions are in all 
cases sincere, the editor must be a mua of high ideals and of 
absolute probity. 

The direction of the entire paper, outside of the business dc< 
partment, (alls to the editor>iii>chief, who usually writes tbc 
leading editorials. The great reepo&sibility of his position re¬ 
quires that he be a man of unusual executive ability, and of much 
discrimination. He appoints the other editorial heads, and they 
and their subordinates ate responsible to him. He should know 
how to handle men and how to handle news, and so he must be a 
man of broad experience and of good journalistic education. 

Among the other workers in the editorial department are the 
editorial writers, who produce all editorials except the “leaders”; 
the managing editor, who usually does the actual employing of 
heads of subdivisions; toe dty editor, who assigns work to the 
reporters; the night editor, who is in eharge of a morning paper 
during the night, while it is being got out; the news and telegraph 
editor, who edits and fills out news items received by telegram; 
and various special editors. Amoog the special editors are those 
in charge of the literary, musical, dramatic, sporting and other 
departmente. All these men must have expert knowledge of the 
field in which their work lies, a good general knowledge of news¬ 
paper work as a whole and the ability to write witli facility. 
Editorial work does not offer quite so many physical difficulties 
as reportorial work, but it is exacting nevertheless. However, it 
is work which is extremely interaUng and “alive.” 
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It u difficult to say what financial rewards (he newspaper re¬ 
porter and editor may expect. Subriea depend upon tlie sise and 
type of the journal and the ability of the worker. Some reporters 
of experience receive less than $30 a week, olhere are paid $3,000 
a year or more. Editors make anywhere from $2,000 a year up¬ 
ward, witli tlie vast majority earning less than $5,000; some vcr>’ 
few exceptions, who combine great businese ability with writing, 
earn $50,000 or more. 

Natural abilities, of course, count for a peat deal in jour¬ 
nalism, but special training for a career in newspaper work is 
also important. The fact that reporters and editors should be as 
broadly educated as possible makes it desirable that tlicy go 
through college. In the past this was not considered so nccessaiy, 
but now tlie value of a college education is an establislicd 
fact. Tiien the prospective newspaper man should take, either 
in combination with or after his coll^ studies, some courses in 
journalism. These courses, given at muDcroua colleges and uni¬ 
versities, both during tlic day and evening, teach tbe student the 
technique of his vocation. He learns bow to go about the busi¬ 
ness of gatlicring and writing up news, bow to produce effective 
editorials, and liow to express himself in language. All 
this knowledge may, of course, lx acquired by actual experience 
on a newspaper, by a man who has had no preliminary instruc¬ 
tion. But such instruction is a time saver, and for tliia reason 
valuable, for the men who know what to do when they enter 
upon tlieir duties are likely to cdttain more rapid promotion than 
those who arc obliged to depend upcm slowly acquired experience 
to show them how to proceed with their work. A complete list 
of schools offering journalism courses may be found in the gov¬ 
ernment publication, ‘‘Instruction in Journalism in Institutions 
of Higher Education" (prepared by James Melvin Lee), Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Education Bull. No. £1, 1916, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Although there are many men in journalism, there are as many 
or more who are engaged in literary work of other kinds. Novels, 
short stories, poems, essays, articles, plays and moving picture 
scenarios are every year produced in great numbers. In order 
to write any of these types of literature, the autiior must be 
endowed with a certain amount of literary talent, with imagina¬ 
tion and originality. He should, of course, attempt to master 
the technique of the particular literary ^pe in which be is most 
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intorestAd, and should have eerUis special abilities according to 
this type. 

There are various sorts ol writers who contribute articles and 
essays to magasines and other periodicals. These people either 
have a store of knowledge which raiders them specialists in a 
certain field, or else they have that broad sort of knowledge and 
observant turn of mind which may oiablc them to write success* 
fully of many different kinds of things. *1116 writer of magasine 
articiea must, like all writers, have imagination and sympathy; 
he ahould be able to dress old ideas in new garments, and should 
know as much as passible about the various types of articles and 
the magasines which publish them. When he is writing an arti¬ 
cle, he should keep in mind the periodical and the class of readers 
for whom it is intended, and ahould fashion it accordingly. 

The author of articles deak generally with facta—the writer 
of stories, usually with fiction. His fiction is, however, based 
upon rerdity and, in order to ^ve it the semblance of life, he 
must be observant and imaginative, must feel and see intensely 
everything which he writes, must have a sense of beauty and of 
the ideal and ahould be a man of fine mind and keen intellect. 
The ihbrt-story writer should know the teclmique of tbe short 
story, and the novelist that of the novel But very often stories 
which are technically defleiott are rused to great lieigbte by the 
insight and sympathetic imagioalion of the author, and by the 
power of clear and beautiful expressios. 

The playwriglit needs much the same qualities as do the 
novelist and the ahort-sUny writer. He must have a knowledge 
of human nature, an original viewpoint and be familiar with the 
technique of the stage. Tbe writer of motion picture scenarios 
muet be a man of ideas, of dramatic imagination, and needa, 
more riian a knowledge of wririog, a thorough familiarity with 
the principles of plot comtrvclion, since tbe motion picture is 
primarily an unfolding of action. 

Most writers an "free lancea’’—that is, they write, usually, as 
the spirit moves them, and then diq>oee of their producrions to 
publishers who are willing to accei^ them. Some men, as, for 
instance, writers of special articles for periodicals, and authors 
of scenarios, are at times employed in salaried positions. Most 
authors, however, produce their woric independently. There is 
another kind of writer, to whom is owed much more of the litem- 
tore filling our magasines and books than is generally known. 
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Tbii it the “htck writer." He is quite oftoi a "Jack of all trades” 
in the writing line. According to demand, be writes an article 
on some special topic, turns out a short story or does almost any 
sort of literary work. The hack writer is not quite so pitiful a 
creature as be has sometimes been drawn. In order to succeed, 
he needs a store of varied knowledge, versatility, an assimilative 
mind and keen business sense.' Many authors serve their ap¬ 
prenticeship as hack writers, while they strive to perfect them¬ 
selves in some one specialised form of writing. 

It is proerically impossible to say what financial returns a 
writer may expect from his work. Men of (he greatest ability 
have died poor, and others of mediocre talents have produced a 
“best seller” or two which brougiit a fortune. The only thing a 
writer can do is to write as much as possible and as well as pos¬ 
sible, and attempt to dispose of the best of his manuscripts. 
Sometimes tsient is recognised and rewarded, and sometimee it 
is not. Whether it is or not, however, the writer will usually 
have found a large amount of satisfacUon in the mere (rans- 
forriog to paper of his thoughts and emorions. 

The writer cannot be made by echool courses. He can be 
further developed by them if he has srithm him the spark of 
talent, the love of writing and the desire to express himself 
through it, and if he has patience, perecverance and a good mind. 
In this case, such training in writing as be may receive at echool 
will probably improve hie teclmique, but without Uie innate 
qualities mentioned no amount of courses in writing wili do him 
any good. 

As a profession, writing is, as has been said, fiooseially uncer¬ 
tain. But otherwise it is almost ideal. It gives one personal 
independence, leisure to enjoy life, and a chance to grow intel¬ 
lectually and spiritually. Furthermore, it is what everyone 
craves—a means of expressing one’s own personality, and of 
influencing the world to some degree through titw expression. 
And then there is always the cliaoce that fame may some day 
be one's reward. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 

One of the most useful and reepeetcd members of society 
is the doctor. This has at all times been tbe esse; in ancient 
times “wise men,” skilled in the knowledge of healing plants, 
were often the leaders and controllera of tlmr people. In the 
case of the American Indians, the “medicioe man” was usually 
the most feared and respected man in the tribe, for his 
relatively email knowledge of healing seemed to his fellow 
tribesmen a divine attribute and, in addition to being a doctor, 
he was a sort of priest—an intemediaiy between the tribe and 
the spirits which were thought to cootr^ it; he was considered 
a prophet and an interpreter of the divine will 

Nowadays tbe physician is looked upon principally as a man 
of science, trained in the prevenUon ud cure of disease; but 
the old idea of the doctor as something more than a healer of 
pliysical ills alone still persists. Many people confide in their 
physician as they would in no one else. To him they bring 
their spiritual as well as their physical ailments, and the doctor, 
especially the old type of “family doctor,” is often ss much a 
general adviser and caucselar as a physician. 

The profeesion of medicine is a very noble one. The medical 
man goes through life caring (or others, and much of the progress 
towards physical safety and health which tbe world has made 
is due to his efiforts. Not only does he, by research work, dis¬ 
cover the causes and cures of ills, and then apply this knowl¬ 
edge, but he is also a very potent factor in reform of all kinds. 
The betterment of sanitary conditions in tojements, factories, 
prisons and public buildings is largely his work. He 
has had, and still has, a great share in the establishment and 
proper administration of hospitab and public dispensaries and 
clinics, and in devising better methods of caring for the dependent 
and in any way defective classes. 

The medical profession offera a very wide field of service. 
Most people when they think of the plqrsidaa, think of him as 

in 
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a general praotitioner. Tbe ordinary "regular,” or “allopathie,” 
physician ig utually a genera! practitioner. His practice is 
generally a private one, and he attends to cases of ail kinds, 
adviaii^ and prescribing f<Mr patients, and performing minor 
operations. The general practitioner of the “regular” school 
treats his patients according to established precedents. Ho 
applies such treatment as his own experience and the experience 
of other physicians tell him has been effective in similar cases. 
After a careful physical diagnosis, he prescribes such medicines 
as are known to have had desirable results in similsr cases. 

The homeopathic physician believes in helping nature in its 
diBeaie>fighting efforts by the administering of very small doses 
of medicine. He does not sanction the deadening of pain by 
opiates but, considering pain as a warning of something wrong 
in the body, advocaUs the removal of its cause. Homeopathic 
physicians have as much opporhinity in private practice as 
"tegular” physicians, for people are becoming more and more 
used bo the doctor who “doesn’t give so much medicine.” But 
their chances of being appointed to positions in the public health 
sendee are slight. Most of tbe doctors wlio constitute the 
exsmining boards of the various branches of public health 
service are of the "regular” echool, and look with some disfavor 
upon the bomeopatbist. 

The osteopatfaist believm that every illness is brought about 
by some mechanical cause, such as pressure of bones upon nerves, 
resulting in a perversion of nerve functions. His remedies are, 
therefore, usually mechanicB! ones—massage, the application of 
braces and other means of removing tbe offending pneeure. 

Chiropractic is one of the newest forms of healing. The 
chiropractor aleo believee that moet illnem is caused by lome 
structural abnonnality, and be traces this back to pressure upon 
the nervous systein at the spine. Hie treatment ooneiatB in 
manipulating or "adjusting” such vertebrae ai he believes are 
out of alignment. Chiropractie is not officially recognised in all 
of the states. 

The surgeon is a doctor rriio qrecialises in performing opera¬ 
tions. Most general practitioners perform minor operations, 
but in serious cases the usual procedure is for the attending 
physician to call in a Burgeon, who advises either for or sgainsl 
an operation and, if neceaeary, performs it. The surgeon is 
generally a specialiit along one certain line—limiting bhnielf 
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to operations of a definite type. Spetialism is a field of great 
appeal to many, because it limits type* of cases which the 
physician must handle, and always biings larger financial re* 
turns than general practice, llie specialist is an expert in some 
one branch—he may be a noee, ear and throat specialist, a 
gynecologist or an orthopedist. To be a specialist along any one 
medical line requires years of study and training in addition 
to extensive experience of a general nature. The specialist re¬ 
quires a large amount of tact in addition to a large amount of 
knowledge; often his opinion will differ from that of the doctor 
who called him into consultation, and be must, without destroy¬ 
ing the other man's self-confidence, firmly present his views. 

There are sumeroua oppertunitiee for the physician'in public 
service as well as in private practice. First of all, there is 
sendee for the national, state and municipal governments. The 
army and navy need doctors, the puUic health departments, 
public hospitals, charitsbie institutione, departments of foods 
and drugs all require the services of medical men. Then there 
are openings in large carporalicns—in iosuraaee companies, 
railroads and industrial and fraternal organisations of 
all kinds. For the man of studious and experimental nature 
there is the wide field of medical research. Splendid work i* 
steadily being done along the lines of dneovering new methods 
of preventing and treating disease, by ecienlific research workers 
who devote themselves to this field of endeavor. 

To be a physician is by no means easy work, and the boy 
who wishes to become one had best make sure that he will have 
certain necessary qualifications. The physician must, first of 
all, have a strong physical constitution. During all the years 
of preparation for actual practice he will have no regular hours 
of work and will be subjected to tbe dai^en of infectious and 
contagious diseases. He will therefore need a robust body, and 
a certain amount of courage also, to face diseases of all kinds so 
closely as it will be his daily lot to do. 

The prospective doctor must also hare a studiews nature—the 
power of intellectual application and concentration. As a stu¬ 
dent, he will have much to leant and, as a practicing physician, 
the same will hold true. He must keep abreast of all the 
medical literature which is published, so as not to fall behind in 
his knowledge of diseases and their cure. To do title, he must 
be capable of using the little leisure time be bes to the best 
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advantage. The physician must be (Servant, for this will help 
him in his diagnosis; he must be Ksooreeful, quick and confident, 
so that he may not be found ladcing in an emergency. He must 
be diplomatic and tactful, in order to deal successfully with all 
the various types of people be will have to meet; and, if he has 
some social experience, it will also be very helpful to him, in 
his relations with his patiente. Above all, he must be honest 
and morally courageous, so that he will not succumb to the 
temptations towards uneerupulous acts with which he will occa¬ 
sionally meet, and so that he will inspire in his patients the 
respect and confidence towards himself which are so necessary 
in the practice of his profession. 

The training of the physician must be a very tliorough one. 
Most of tlie best medical scliools require that entering students 
shall have had at least two years of college work before begin¬ 
ning their medical studies. The preraedical college course should 
include such subjects as chemistry, physics, biology, English, one 
or more modem languages, soology, psychology and mathematics. 
When the student has completed his sbidks in the medical 
school, he is ready to take a state examination, which, if 
passed, entitles him to a license to practice medicine. It is 
excellent training for the young doctor to enter a hospital as an 
interne for a year or two, for thus he will receive an amount 
of varied experience which will be invaluable to him. 

The American Medical Association. Chicago, annually pub¬ 
lishes the “American Medical Directory,” in which may be found 
complete classified lists of the medical schools of the country. 

The cost of a medical educaUon » rather largo—tuition fees, 
laboratory fees, the additional cost of at least two years of 
college work make the minimum cost about 13,000 in most 
cases. It is considered best for the student not to attempt to 
work while the school is in session, but during the summer 
vacation he may find employment hi various sanatoriums and 
hospitals, and thus be enabled partially to earn the cost of his 
education. 

When the young physician is ready to open hie own office, 
he will become aware of one of the disadvantagee of his pro¬ 
fession—its overcrowded state. Here are, in many communities, 
more doctors than are needed, but (he young man who looks 
carefully about him and choosa a neighborhood where com¬ 
petition with other physicians will not be so keen will 
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have a better chance of building a good practice. Another 
disadvantage of the medical profession is (he fact that a phys¬ 
ician can have no regular hours of work, but must at all times 
be ready to respond to a call upon bis services. And, further¬ 
more, there is nothing to guarantee him a good or eteady income, 
unless he is employed by a corporation or in a government 
position, at a fixed salary. Few doctors becMne rich, fireat 
specialists, of course, receive large fees, but (he average prac¬ 
titioner in the city usually does not have an income of more 
than from $3,000 to $5,000 a year. In the rountiy he may 
moke even less, but living expenses there are lower. 

Hard work, the competition of quarks as well os capable 
doctors, and inadequate compensation will, however, not hinder 
the man who is a true physician from doing his duty well, nor 
will they discourage Iiim; for the (rue doctor k>v« hie work 
and is happy in the thought of the service be is rendering man¬ 
kind. 
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THE UETAL TRADES 

From the mines of our country come the roetsls which are 
the foundation of so much of our trade and industry, and upon 
which our daily comfort depends to such a large extent. The 
ores which have been extracted from ti)e mines are transformed 
in furnaces and mills into molten metal, and this is further 
refined before it becomes of practical use. Then it is formed into 
bars, beams and rails, and is ready for still further transforma¬ 
tion. Some of the nuls aie used for car and railroad tracks, 
and some of the beams go to make up the skeletons of huge 
ekyscrapers or other structures. Much of the metal is trans¬ 
formed, by means of machinery, into household utensils and 
thousands of other ob)ects. All abtmt us arc things which are 
either made of metal, or have been produced with the help of 
machinery. And many of Uie objects which heretofore have been 
made of wood will soon appear in metal form. As the demand 
for large-scale production continues to increase the demand for 
maohines to accomplish such production is bound to increase 
also. 

It can be seen that metal plays a most important part in 
our lives. Everyone has occasion to use it in some form or 
maimer. The builder of bouses, ebips and vehicles of transpor¬ 
tation, the manufacturer, the mechanic, the engineer all depend 
upon metal for their work. The men who make this metal fit for 
use, and those whose daily work ronsista of employing it in vari¬ 
ous ways, form a large and important part of our working popu¬ 
lation. 

Metal is produced from ores, in the blast furnaces, steel works 
and rolling mills. Many of the men working there are common 
laborers, but some skilled woikers are needed. The blast furnace 
is a tower-like structure into which the ore is put, snd in which 
it is subjected to intense best The molten metal fiows to the 
bottom of the furnace, and from there is drawn off. The 
“blower" is the man who bolds the position of greatest responsi- 

2M 
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bilitjr aroimd the blast furnace. Re must see that the proper 
amounta of material are put into the furnace, that the tempera* 
ture and pressure of the blast are property regulated and that 
the molten metal is withdrawn at the right time and in the right 
way. His work is, therefore, more a matter of directing opera¬ 
tions than of carrying them out bimsrtf. 'IV “dumpet” directs 
the flow of the metal into the ladles or sand beds which receive 
it The “pig-iron men” attend to the pouring of molten metal 
into iron molds, which travel by oit an endlen chain. “Lime 
men” spray these molds with lime or clay, so that the metal will 
not stick. 

In the steel mills the iron is again subieelcd to tremendoua 
heat in the Bessemer converter or in open-hearth furnaces, and 
is thus turned into steel. Usually these furnaces are operated 
mechanically, and the men wlio tend them need not have any 
great amount of technical knowledge. In the rod mills, where 
the metal is finally converted into bars and rods, the “rollers” 
need some rather specialised knowledge. They must thor¬ 
oughly understand mill processes in the handling of steel, must 
have expert knowledge of the terapereture and speed conditions 
which will give the best results, and of the resistance qualities 
of metal. 

All the work connected with the production of metal ia 
strenuous and hard, and requires on t^ part of Uis worker a 
strong physique. Frequently the hours are lor^, for blast fur¬ 
naces and steel mills are operated the full 24 hours of the dsy. 
The workers are often exposed to intenw heat, and are obliged 
to handle heavy loads, The work of the blast furnace and eteel 
mill is of the kind that must be learned by expertence. There 
is pracrically no formal instruction in it Men who begin as 
laborers or helpers can rise to higher positions through the 
experience they gain in their work. Steel mill and blast furnace 
workers earn, on an average, between 230 and $40 a week. 

The foundry is a place in which metal is east into various 
shapes. This is done by pouring molten metal into a mold, 
usually made of sand. To make a mold, it is neceseary to have 
a pattern, which is, ordinarily, a full-siied model or counter¬ 
part of the object to be cast Making the pattern is the work 
of the pattern maker, often referred to as the aristocrat of the 
foundry. Pattern-making is really a woodworking trade, as 
most pattema are made of wood, metal being used only when a 
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lai^ number of caBtings are required from a single pattern. 
Patteni'inaking is being treated here instead of under ‘‘Wood¬ 
working” berauae it k an adjunct of a metal-working trade— 
foundry work. It is a highly skilled occupation, requiring tech¬ 
nical knowledge as well as mechanical skill, Besides being able 
to perform tiie most complicated woodworking operations, the 
pattern maker must have a knowledge of foundry work, drafting, 
shop mathematics and machme-sbop practice. 

The greater degree of technical kimwiedge required by the 
pattern maker makes some training in a technical or trade school 
desirable. The young man who has bad some such instruction 
may begin work as an a{>prenUce or helper, and after three or 
four years' experience will cam from about $4 to 17 a day. 
As good pattern makers are scarce, the young man choosing 
this occupation will probable not lack employment. The work 
of the pattern maker is not as laborious as that of other foundry 
workers, but the paltcro maker should, nevertheless, be strong 
and healthy. 

The finished pattern is turned over to tike moldcr. “Molding” 
is the work of packing damp or specially prepared sand about 
a pattern in such a way that, when the pattern is removed, a 
cavity will be left. This cavity, which is tlic “mold,” is then 
filled with molten metal, which takes (he required shape. The 
mokler must see that Uie eand is of the proper firmness, that 
the impression left by the pattern is clear-cut and that the 
metal is properly poured and removed. He must know the 
various molding sands, be familiar with the action of metals 
and be physically strong cnou^ to cany out his work, which 
is often decidedly unpleasant. The molder is obliged to stand 
in the damp sand all day long, to lift heavy weights and to cany 
on most of his work without any help from mechanical devices. 

The work of the core maker is somewhst similar to tlist of 
the molder. The core maker prq>ara, out of special sand, and 
with the help of "core boxes," corns which are placed in the 
molds, and which make cavities extending through the castings. 
The core maker, like the molder, usually enten upon his work 
through apprenticeship. His work does not require ns much 
physical strei^th nor as much skill, as that of the molder. 
Molders and core makers earn from about 14 to (6.50 a day. 

The operations which have been mentioned have all been 
connected with the producUon of metal Now we come to its 
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utilisation. Many men arc engaged in aheet-metal voric. Sheet- 
metal workers are employed in the buildii^; trades, in the ship, 
automobile and aeroplane consCniction industrice and in tlic 
eetablishmcota which manufucturc inclul houscitold utensils and 
furniture and ventilating and healing eystems. 

The main duty of the sheet-mctal worker is that of cutting 
shapes out of sheets of metal, such os iron, copper add sine, 
bcn(^g and forming them, lai^ely by machinery, and of riveting 
or soldering them together. He also aUende to the erecting of 
the sections he has formed. The sbcet-metol worirer should 
know how to work from blue prints, ^ould understand 
how to draft patterns and should know how to place nil required 
portions on buildings. His worit is not very diflScult, and is 
quite well paid, since the average wage k between 4S and 65 
cents an hour. His employment may at times be uncertain, 
since it depends to a great extent upon Uk general state of Uie 
building trades. In a large shop or factory, the danger of 
encountering long periods of unemployment is, however, usually 
absent. 

The structural iron worker » perhaps die moat spectacular of 
all the men engaged in the metal-woridng trades. He is the 
man whose task it is to put together the great steel beams and 
girders which form tlie skeletons of high buildings He raises 
tliese huge iron parts into place and rivek them fast together. 
His work requires a combinutkm of daring and caution, a cool 
head, steady nerves, and a capacity for quidt and sure action. 
The structural iron worker sliould be able to read blue prints, 
and should have some knowledge of the mcchanica of building. 
HU work is dangerous, and involves much nervous strain and 
also physical hardship, like die dieet-metol worker, his em¬ 
ployment is dependent upon die general state of building con¬ 
ditions. As ground continues to rise in value, it is inevitable 
that the structural iron worker will conUnue to be in demand, 
since the high price of real esUlo means taller blnldil^:s. The pay 
for this typo of work is quite satisfactory, bcii^ usually about 
t? or more, per day. 

The work of the machinist is probably the most technical 
of that of all metal workers. Nowadays, when increased pro¬ 
duction is so often the goal of maoufacturem, tbc machinist 
usually carries on one epcciatieed operation. In repair shops 
and tool rooms, one is more likely to find the ali-round mechanic, 
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but the more commoD type of mtehiniat U expert in one sort of 
work, chiefly. 

The maehinut who doei “machine work” works on a lathe, 
planer or other mechanical device, mid usually turns out one 
certain product. The "bench hand” does hand work, such as 
filing, scraping and cbi^^ing, and needs a large amount of skill. 
The assembler or erector gathers the v^ous parts of the machine 
which is being conetructed, and puts them together properly. He 
completee the machine and sets it np for actual operaUoa Bis 
work is very responsible and requirea great skill snd a thorough 
knowledge of his trade. 

The machinist’s work is very attractive for the mechanically 
inclined man, who likes to woric witii machines and metals, and 
to feel that, through his work, important aids to progress are 
produced. In addition to mechanical skill, the machinist must 
have a knowledge of shop mathematics, and know how to read 
blue prints. There is at pRseol practically no danger in the 
machinist’s woric, since machines are practically always provided 
with safety devices; but, of course, care must be ejercised In 
handling them. The machinist bu a particularly good chance 
for advancement, since he is a skilled worker, and since the field 
for his work Is a very extensive one, which promises to con¬ 
tinue growing. The capable machinist with some business ability 
frequently goes into business for bimself. Work in one’s own 
shop is usually more varied than that assigned to one in a large 
shop or factory. Besides this, it is, for the man of business 
sense, more profitable. The usual wages of a machinist employed 
in a shop ate from about $4 to 17 a day, with possibly more, 
if he is paid on a piecework basis. 

The machinist, more probsUy than any other metal woricer, 
has need of same preparatory training. Not many schools give 
instruction in the other metal trades, but practically every trade 
and technical school offers some eonrses in preparation for the 
work which the machinist will be called upon to do. Many of 
these schools offer both day and evening courses, and in most 
cases no tuition fee is charged. It would be impossible to give 
hers a list of schools at wludi one might be trained for the 
metal-working trades, but a[q»lioatkni to the local Board of 
Education will bring the desired information. 

The work of the metal trades is diflScult and arduous, but it 
is work of essential importance. The country’s great dependence 
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upon the products which tiie metsi workers turn out, end upon 

Uieir other accomplishments ie very evident. Upon them is 

founded much of our prosperity; and their t(rit makes possihle 

many of the wonders for which the present age is praised. 
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MILITARY SERVICE 

Tliougl) the World War is over, the military eerviee of our 
country is still promment, and suggests itself to many young 
men as a possible career. Hie army and navy have at all times 
occupied positions of much importance in the existence of 
nations; and, as long as our nationalistic tendencies continue, 
these two prime factors in the satisfying of such tendencies 
promise to retain their importance. 'Hte army and navy have a 
double function—they fulfil their purpose of protection of the 
country’s interests through the means of attack and of defense. 
In days long gone when civilisation had hardly begun, every 
mao was a warrior, ready to attack (he members of neighboring 
tribes, if such a course promised advantage, and equally pre* 
parod to wield his arms in defense of himself and bis kinsmen. 
With the growth and development of the social unit, a special 
body of young and able-bodied men, led by older men of more 
experience, come to be the instninumt of attack and defense, 
although in times of acute need ^ men capable of bearing 
arms did so. And that is still much the system upon which the 
military service of msrqr countries b based. In the United 
States, military service b purely voluntary, except at times of 
extreme need, such as the last great war, when it was necessary 
to resort to measures such as the s^tive draft 

The army and the navy conaidered as a career make their chief 
appeal to the patriotism of the individual. But there are other 
faetore which influence young men to choose the milttaiy calling. 
The life of a soldier suggests not only service for one's country, 
but also gives prombe of a life of advoiture and rich experience. 
In other words, military life makes a strong appeal to the 
spirited, ims^native type of youth. It seems to combine, prob¬ 
ably to a greater extent than any other vocation, a somewhat 
spectacular mode of life, and yet bonorsble and useful service, 
inspired by high ideals. 

The military organiaatioo of today is more complex than 
SIO 
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it has ever been before. The three great uiuta which compose 
it are the army, the navy and the air service. In the army, 
the chief divisions are the infantry, the cavalry, the field artillery, 
the coast artillery, the engineers, the signal corps and the non- 
combatant sections, such as the-hospital corps, quartermaster 
corps and ordnance department. 

In time of war the men in these various divisions cany on 
the special operations of attack or defense peculiar to their 
divisions, but in time of peace their whole time is taken up 
with routine duties which will fit than for active duty when 
it becomes necessary. The infantry is the Imckbone of every 
army, and contains by far the largest number of men. Infantry 
are foot soldiers, and in time of war they are assigned to prac¬ 
tically eveiy sort of military duty. Tbo cavalrymen are the 
mounted soldiers; the field aKiilerymen are mounted soldicre 
in ehaige of field guns, or light cannon; the artillerymen are in 
charge of the heavy artillery; and the coast artillerymen are 
detailed to protect aeacoaat and harbors. The engineers do 
work of a technical nature, surveyii^; and mapping specified 
regions, laying out, constructing and repuring fortifications, 
military roads, bridges and camps. The signal corps, too, re¬ 
quires men of technical training for the srork of installing and 
operating telephone, telegraph and radio sterns. 

The everyday routine duties of all soldieis are quits similar, 
although the special divisions emphasise their own peculiar work 
in the daily peace-time practice. Garrison training includes 
athletics, both indoor and outdoor, practice in the use of rifle, 
bayonet, sword, hand grenades and other weapons, in signaling, 
riding, marching and pitching and breakup camp. The daily 
work is carried on in accordance with a very definite schedule. 
Every man in the army, from rawest recruit to highest com¬ 
mander, lives according to prescribed rules. This is part of the 
great distinguishing characteristic of the oulitaiy service— 
discipline. During war time discipline is not relaxed, but of 
course the daily duties of the soldier are different then, and de¬ 
pend upon many factors which it is impossible to predict. 

There are two ways of entering the anny in time of peace— 
one through enlistment as a private, the other through 
appointment to the Military Academy at West Point and subse¬ 
quent graduation and appointment as a second lieutenant. In 
order to enlist, a man must be between the ages of 18 and 
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36, ft oitiien of the United Stetee, uid muet pass a 
phjreioBl eumiofttion. When he bee been accepted as a recruit 
he is sent to the recruiting depot, 'nwre he stays for about 45 
days, receiving inatruction in all sorts of matten pertaining to 
mllitaiy service. Then, bis period of jveliminary training over, 
the enlisted man is assigned to hia lament Here he has oppor* 
tunity, by strict adherence to diseipUne and a display of soldierly 
qualities, to win promotion, first to an appointment as a non¬ 
commissioned ofEcer (corporal and secant), and later, perhaps, 
to a lieutenancy or higher rank. 

Every yesr a certain number of young men are appointed to 
the Military Academy at West Pmnt. The cendidatea are re¬ 
quired to lake a rather severe comp^tive examination in 
English, history, civics, arithmetic, algebra and geometry, and 
also to pass a physical examination. The successful candidates 
are appointed to the Academy, and receive from the government 
an annual allowance during the period of tiieir studies. The 
graduates of the Military Academy are appointed to positions 
as second lieutenants and, if they have the qualities of a good 
officer, may look forward to promotion to the highest ranks. 

Discipline is, as has been said, eharaeteristic of all military 
service. It is viully necessary, for withmit it the army would 
be not one unified whole working towards a common end but 
would consist of independent and, couequently, for military pur¬ 
poses, Inefficient groups of men. In onUr to yield to diMipline, 
tbe soldier must be patriotic, loyal and obedient Be ebould be 
Buffioientiy intelligent to realise that he obeys not the personal 
order of the officer who gives a command but tbe authority behind 
that officer. The good soldier is courteous and obeys not only 
quickly but cheerfully as weU. He ie respectful to his officers 
and shows consideration for bis cmDrades. He is self-confident 
and ambitious, wiUi a sense of duty and of responsibility. If 
he is courteous by nature, so much the better, but it is a fact 
that many men of special bravery have made extremely good 
soldiers because of their willingness to follow implicitly tbe 
directions of their leaden. Daring is another desirable quality, 
but with it must go a certain amount of caution, for the careless 
soldier is a source of danger to bit comrades. One of the most 
important things with which the wddier ebould be endowed is 
go^ health. A strong, healthy body » necessary, for life in tbe 
army is not easy, especially in time of war.. 
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The officer ehould have all the qualitiee of the good soldier, 
and some others beeidee. He should be fair ami just, treating 
his men without partiality, and should be able to inspin them 
with confidence in his leadership. A good officer mil be a man 
who, while treating his soldiers impereocially, will yet have a 
sympathetic interest in them, and never attempt to drive them, 
but lead them by his example. 

Soldiers are not highly paid. Even the hipest officers rarely 
have ealaries of more than a few thousand dollars a year, and 
privates begin with about $33 a month, llie life during time of 
peace ia not very hard, and offers plenty of opportunity for 
amusement, recreation and etudy; during war, of course, 
the soldier faces hardships and dai^era of muy sorts. How¬ 
ever, it is a sort of life which appeals etnmgiy to many men. 
There is a certain amount of variety and adwnture in it, an 
opportunity to see lands and people which cne might otherwise 
never come upon, and to gain many interesting experiences. 
The pay and employment are steady, and one has the privilege 
of retirement on a pension after thir^ yean of service. And, 
above all, there U the great opportunity to serve one's country. 

A career in the navy offers much the same opportunities and 
advantages as one in the army, end requires also much the 
same qualities in the seaman as in the soldier. The navy, as 
does the army, seeks in its men the innato characteristics of a 
high sense of duty and of responsibility, loyally, trustworthiness 
and a proper sense of subordination. 

The men in the navy are divided into aemneD, artificers, 
engineers and yeomen. The seamen are the teal sailormen, 
handling the ship and fighting in time of need. The artificers 
ate earpsnten, plumbers, painters, shipwrights end other such 
worken who keep the ship and its fitUoge in r^ir; and a 
large number of machinists who are employed particularly on 
submarines. The engineers attend to boilete, electric instal¬ 
lations and engines. Yeomen are non-combstants—^tty officers 
doing clerical work In the various departments on board ship. 

The sailor may enter the navy as an otlisted recruit, or as an 
ensign graduated from the Naval Academy at Annapolis. Every 
recruit is, upon enlistment, sent to a training elation. Men who 
enter the navy with some knowledge of a trade are usually 
detailed to one of the technical schools, where they are given 
further training in that trade, to enable tiiem to practice it with 
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special reference to the needs of the naval eervice. It is not 
difficult for the conscientious and ambitious seaman to win 
promotion. 

The Marine Corps is realljr a separate port of the militaiy 
organisation of our countiy. Hie marine is a sort of com' 
bination of soldier and sulor. When it is necessary that a 
naval expedition land on foreign soil, this woric is undertaken 
by the marines, who are tiained in the duties of both the sailor 
and the soldier. 

The sailor's life is, in some reepccia, easier than that of the 
soldier, but, in general, tbe two principal branches of the mili* 
tary eervice nay be considered alntMi equal, as far as ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages go. The sailor, too, is assured of 
steady employment and continuous, thou^ moderate, pay, of n 
pension in his old age and of opportunity to educate himself 
and broaden his outlook through travel and varied experience. 

The newest branch of tbs military eervice is the aircraft 
service. This has till now been r^rded chiefly as an auxiliary 
to the army, navy and marine corpe, but its increasing impor¬ 
tance entities it to independent consideration. Airplanes are 
used for observation and attack, and are usually manned by at 
least two men—the pilot and the observer. The military pilot 
attends to the actual handling of the plane on flight expeditions, 
and must know his machine tboroi^y and have considerable 
understanding of military affairs. Tbe military pilot is usually 
drawn from the ranks of the army, smt to one of the govern¬ 
ment aviation schools, given training in flying and military 
tactics and tiien assigned to a special squadron. 

The observer’s work b just as stimuous as that of the pilot. 
He is the man upon whom depends the success of all recon- 
noitering expeditions in time of war. He must observe the 
movements of the enemy as w^l as those of hb own country’s 
troope, take aerial photographs, make aerial maps, report min¬ 
utely and accurately upon whatever be b sent to observe, operate 
the wireless and radio apparatus with wbicli the plane ie equipped 
and operate also the weapons of sttatic and defense which he 
may be called upon to handle in the course of his work. He 
needs, of course, a very (hoiougb knowledge of military tactics 
and of various technical matten, in order to cany out hb 
worii. Observers are trained in the government observation 
achoob. 
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Both pilot and obeerver'iniut be stiM^ men of sound nerves, 
for their work is exceedingly etrauHMts. They must have a 
great amount of courage, initiative and uidq»ndence, for up 
in the air they cannot, like the soldier w aailor, depend upon an 
officer for inetructiona as to how they shall proceed. Military 
aviators must be persistent also, for, when they are told to 
accomplish a thing, it is expected that, like all soldiers, they 
will do so, if possible. Coolnese, caution and ee]f*confidence are 
further necessary qualifications. 

Men of particular promise and intolligcnee in tbe pilots' schools 
may be sent to the Field Officers' School, where tirey receive 
special inetrueUon and trainii^ in all branches of 
aviation and in the war-tiare utilisation of aircraft. 
The military aviator is somewhat better paid tlian the 
soldier or seaman. His work is perhaps slightly more hasardotis 
than theirs, for it entails, besides the donors which they are 
likely to encounter, the additional perils reeulting from our 
limited knowledge of the air. The appeal wliieh flying makes 
to the imagination is, however, a very etrong one. There is no 
doubt that it offers more attractions to (he man of adventurous 
and independent spirit than does service in the army and navy 
proper. 

The boy who enters upon the military service as a career, or 
who simply passes through a limited period of ralistment and 
then retunis to civil life, gains much of value frmn tiiis experi* 
ence. He learns to mingle with other men in unselflsh com* 
radeship, he learns the virtues of self-restraint and the advan¬ 
tages of teamwork, and his love for bis country is no doubt 
strei^heoed by the very fact that he has been so directly in its 
service. 
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THE UINISTRY 

The church is a well-recogoised factor in the development of 
civilisation, and its task ie not only to epread the gospel to all 
the vorld, but to lay a firm foundation of faith upon which man 
may build the structure of his personally. Whatever the daily 
activity, the urge to do well comce from toe spiritual side of 
man, which the church stonds ever ready to help and BtiengthcD. 
The moral and spiritual leaders of toe churto have made the 
higheet eontributione to progress, both individual and national; 
they have helped man over the hard places of life by their faith 
and understanding; they have prodmined God'a love for roan; 
they have helped the cauee of education; they have made charity 
and benevolence an integral part of man's etistenee; and they 
have stood unafraid in eveiy eiisis. The minister deals with 
man, the highest cmation of God, and is trained to look for his 
help both to toe Creator and to mao. In doing so he helps to 
bring man into a worthy responee to the divine friendship. 

The church offers opportunity for a man to spend his entire 
life in helping others, for service is the watchword of the min¬ 
ister. A devout temperament, which makes religion a part of 
him, strength of character combined with idealism and an enthu¬ 
siastic desire for service to others, which makes the work he 
accomplishes its own reward, are tbe essential qualities of the 
minister. Whatever his creed, the minister must not only lud 
a good and honorable life himself, but must have a genuine desire 
to help others do the same. He must be crneccrated to his faith, 
and have a capacity for sacrificing binwelf, where necessary, 
for the advancement of mankind. 

Hie minister, who is the spiritual leader of his church, whether 
in city or country, must be able to preach sermons that will 
inspire, enlighten and benefit his congregation; be must visit his 
parishioners, and be prepared to help them in their joys and 
sorrows; he must have some business abiliy, too, for he may be 
called upon to raise money for many wortoy purposes; and be 
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must know how to serve God by serving man. The minister of 
today engages in every sort of actinty that may improve the 
oondiUoDS of bis commuiuty; be is a sound, all-round man with 
a capacity for leadership in relig^s and philanthropic woric. 
There is plenty of room also for the good old-fashioned minister 
wfao is content to preach the gospel mid exemplify its teachings 
in his own life, and leave eecular activities to othm. Buch a 
man lives his ideals, and his life is his beet sermon. 

An important phase of the minister's profession is the foreign 
missionary work. The misaiooaiy is really an explorer, for he 
is always going into fields untouched by civilisation; and his 
civilising and Christianisii^ influenee work hand in hand. He 
must have a profound belief in the worth of his cause, and a 
Strang love for humsoi^. His ability to preach is secondary; 
his ability to live and teach the love of God is absolutely neces¬ 
sary. There are no limits to the demands for service made of 
tlie missionary, and men of the type of Livingston and Borrow 
have made a record for physical courage and hardihood that 
e<)ual8 their accomplishments as religious teachers. 

Men of clerical type, who do not want to preach, but who 
nevertheless feel that their work should be in the line of service 
for humanity, may go into Y.M.CJL, Boy Scout or social 
service work. A special (raining in social problems, a knowledge 
of society, government and industry, and a strong love of Mrviee 
are necessary requirements for this type of work. In almoet 
every community may be found speaal ecboole where courees 
in social service are givoi. The minister who becomes a social 
service worker is really a mieskmary with the additional burdens 
of civic cares thrown in. He must be somewhat of a reformer, 
idealistic, yet practical, to do effident woHc. Men of administra¬ 
tive ability may find a post of usefulness in the church as workers 
in some one of its many 80 <^ activiticB, for the church of today 
is so large and so well organised as to need the services of such 
men. There is also need in the church for scholara who have 
literary ability and are strong in the knowledge of history and 
humanity. Such men may become theological teachers or writers 
of theologicBl works. 

It ie desirable for every minister to have a college education, 
before taking up hie profeesional woric at a theological seminary. 
Many schools of theology require college graduation or its equiv¬ 
alent for admission. While studying at the theological school, 
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the prospective minister will gain praeticel m^terience by serving 
* little parish or mission, or 1^ assisting a minister. In bis 
devotion to study the would-be minister must not forget that 
he must be an all-round man. Many a minister of today has 
been a college athlete and, because of bis joy in sports, has a 
strong bond with the young people of hia congregation. He 
must develop hia social abilities, for he will have to meet bis 
congregation on a social as well as on a professional basis. 

The school which the prospective minister aUends will depend 
upon his rel^Qus sJiliationa. The average theological school 
has from a three- to four-year course, and it is possible to 
combine one or more of tlieae years witii regular collegiate work. 
All of the great denominations are willing to help liberally in 
training students who show capaciQr for miniaterial work. The 
tuition and living charges are kept very low, and the church 
trill also extend financial aid. But the yeare of education and 
training involve great expense in spite of low fees, and the 
■bidents who serve as assistant pasters or Y. M. C. A. workers 
in their spare time are enabled to cam some of the money needed 
to defray their expenses. 

The ministry offers the poorest pay of any of the professions, 
and yet ministers arc tlic happiest in Ihrir work, for, more to 
than in any other profession, the minister’s work is its own best 
reward. Practically all cimrebes have poiaion funds for their 
ministera, for few ministen earn enough to provide for their old 
age. Salaries are ^wlng better, forUioately, but, even so, the 
best compensation for a ministry faithfully served is in the 
consciousness of advancing God's kingdom. Hardly a dosen 
men surpass S10,000 a year, and it is an unusual preacher who 
goes beyond the 16,000 mark. The minister of a city church may 
average $3,000 to $6,000 or, if his work is in (he country, be may 
receive $1,200 to $1,500, while hundreds of mioisterB are never 
paid more than $500 or $600 a year. Missionaries receive about 
$800 to $1,500 a year, but very often are given what U called 
"support”—that is, just enough money to live on, in whatever 
country they may be. The man who entcre social service fields 
.will receive a salary ranging from a bare living to about $4,000 
a year and the minister who becomes a teariier will seldom 
receive more than $4,000 a year. 

It has been estimated that great preacbere sacrifice from a 
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half to nine-tenths of their potential eaninge in other n»Hnip i 
when they become minietera, for after five to ten years of prepa¬ 
ration they receive no more than if they sold goods or learned 
a trade. Yet the non-material revaidi are great. The minister 
has a chance for creative expression in his sermon and he is also 
the intimate counselor and guide of hie congregation. He shares 
their great experiences, is their teacher and has a marvelous 
opportunity for eervice of every hind. 

The man who would become a m'mister must have a capacity 
for leadership as well as a genuine love for people. The modem 
clergyman is practical, baa good oommon sense and is a great 
deal of a man. A wholesome personality and physical health 
and well-being are essentials; and a pleasant smile and a eenee 
of humor will carry the minister quite as far as will his ability 
to preach. He must have a devout temperament, strength of 
character, genuine social aatae and an ability to adjust himself 
to conditions. A good voice will help the minister as much as 
careful study in making bis sermon worth white, and unselfish- 
nees is as necessary to his euccm as are years of study. His 
religion should be greater than a denominational one; it should 
embrace a love for all mankind, and only in so far as his char¬ 
acter is worthy of such a creed can be accomplish the most in 
his work. 

The theological profession is not an overcrowded one, but It 
is an uaderpcud one. Moreover, all too often the minister be¬ 
comes a bird of passage with no settied home, for some churches 
change their pastors every few years. Bis time is at the disposal 
of everyone in his church and the influential people of the church 
often try to impose a censorship upon him that makes his position 
an extremely trying one. However, the real minister will know 
bow to overcome every obetacle in bw work for humanity, It 
is in this chance for eervice for others that the man who wants 
to advance God’s kingdom finds his greatest joy. He hae the 
delight of watching and helping (he young people of hie paruh 
form their eheracters; and his opportunity to work for others 
makes his life a happy and interesting one. He can biii^ into 
the conununity, through the medium of hie own home, refinement 
and culture; and the jr^ of service, to the nun with the true 
qualities of a minister, ovobaJaoces the disadvantages of his 
profession. 
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MUSIC 

Music is tiie intematioBal language which, irrespective of race 
differences, unites all nations. It appeals alike to the educated 
and uneducated and ite sco(m is only appreciated when not only 
the musician but also the great audiences which gather to listen 
are considered. It is one of the oldest arte—but also one that is 
ever new—and it penetrates deeply into the complexities of 
modem emotional life, taking a firm hold on the human heart. 
The awakening of mueical appreciation in an individual or in 
a nation not only aids in general culture but it betten social 
conditions. The folk music, which a an integral part of the 
life of most countries, unites and bolds tiw people as no other 
bonds can. The power of music over man was especially demon* 
strated in the late war, for the men literaOy went to battle with 
songs on their Ups. The melody and rhytiim of the songs gave 
them courage and made them better eoldiere. Bo music is not 
only an art of enjoyment; it is an art that helps the individual, 
whether he be musician or listener, and is a constant power in 
the molding both of the individual and of society. 

Music is composed of melody, harmony and rhythm and, as 
an art, it means the organisation of musical sounds into some¬ 
thing definite, by design, and not by chance. All musicians must 
have a keen mental perception of tone, time and emphasis, and 
must have the ability to give to the listener the emotional impulse 
contained in the theme and to bring out the melody—thus real¬ 
ising the composer's intention. 

The musician has a choice in the instruments he may use, and 
the field of work which be may entw is concerned with this 
choice. Music may be givra eiqnession through the human 
voice or through the use of muncal instruments. The man who 
has a good voice and has the denre to sing should, by all means, 
use bis voice rather than an instrument. He may have a tenor 
or a baritone voice—that is something which is predetermined 
for him—but the line of work whidi be will enter is a matter 
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of choice. If his voice is on exceptional one, he may go into 
concert work or become an opera singer. 

The man who does concert w(^ provides an evening's enter¬ 
tainment either alone or wite an assisting musician and, in order 
to sustain the interest of tite audience for several hours, must 
be an artist of a high type. 

Hie opera singer has tiie severest sort of competition with the 
best singers, not only of Ameriea but of foreign countries as well, 
for the opera represents the musical life of such countries as 
Italy, France and Germany. The opera singer must not only 
be a musician, but, if he wishes to succeed, must also be an actor. 
The parts which he has ass^ned to him will depend upon the 
compass of bis voice, his ability and upon the opera being eung. 
If he knows several foreign languages, he will have a better 
opportunity to become a member of an opera company, such as 
the Metropolitan Grand Opera Company or (lie Chicago Grand 
Opera Company. He may find an opp^nity to sing with the 
chorus of the opera company, and then his riee will depend upon 
his native ability and his efforts. The singer must always study, 
for the opera field is a hard echoed, demanding always the excep¬ 
tional man. Comic opera and musical comedy also offer oppor¬ 
tunity for the singer who can act. 

Aside from the concert and opera, tlie singer may appear alone 
or become a member of a small compmiy that sings on the vaude¬ 
ville stage. Such work demands acUng as well as singing. The 
Chautauqua and Lyceum courses offer much the same field. The 
singer may also become a teacher, if he has a firm grounding 
in the technique of singing and the ability and patience to help 
others to acquire that same tochoique. There b a growing field 
for musicians to take charge of the entire musics] program 
of schools, including concerts, chapel services, glee clubs and 
orchestras. In church work the choirmaster b really a teacher 
and a sound training is more to hb advantage than real genius, 
and a knowledge of the qualities of voice b essential. The 
soloist in a church choir has permanent work that can well be 
combined with teaching. 

The musician who uses a muNcal instrument has a wide field 
to choose from. The best instrumental musicians have some 
knowledge of the piano, whatever their later work may be. The 
man who becomes a pianist must have great mental and muscular 
coordination, he must have keen mental perception and he must 
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also have the arUetie abiUty to interpret the theme of rriiatever 
ie heing played. The piauiet has his best opportunity in ooncert 
work or teaching. If he has exc^onal powers be may enjoy 
the concert work, while if be ia not id)ie to do that he may play- 
in an orchestra. While the church is the traditional place for 
the organiet, few motion picture hotoea lack a pipe organ, and 
the organiet who can play well and who can adapt hie muiie to 
the picturea can fill eueh a position. Different inetrumente 
require different talent but, whatever instrument the musician 
uses, be muet express hia utmost feeling with iL Regular practice 
is an esaential for the musician, and with it must come stated 
hours for exercise and rest. Muue ia an art that demands con¬ 
stant application, and the true muaidan can never relax his 
efforts. 

The orchestra offers work to a muldtude of musicians. The 
man who plays a comet, violin or drum has open to him many 
places with orchestras. The better motion picture houses have 
oreheetrae, often of sixty or seventy pieces, that demand trained 
artists; and the man who has a elm sense of rhythm and time 
can find a poeition in thia line of work. The conductor of the 
orchestra ie its responsible head, and ite success and reputation 
depend largely upon him. He must know the score, and bring 
out the melody and harmony with the baton as a symbol 
of his power. It devolves upon him to make the orchestra a 
unified whole, eo the poeition is a reqxmsible one and one that 
offera great advantages to the man who may start by playing 
in the orcheeVa, but who becomes cap^le, both by hie person¬ 
ality and muaical knowledge, of conducting it. 

The teaching of music offera many advantages to the muaiciBn, 
for tite field is ever widening. The love of music is so ingrained 
in us that an ever-growing number of children are given at least 
a few terms of leasone in muaic. This may mult in only a 
deeper musical appiaciation, but the teacher rrill find it worth 
wbUe, even on that score. Teacbeia, whether of piano, violin, 
pipe organ or orcheatral instruments, must have a thorough 
training in order to be successful The teacher, concert singer 
or director may become a compoier and, to become a composer, 
one muet have an unusually fine senaibility to tone quidities, 
pitch, rhythm, harmonics and idealisation of musical themee. 

There ie a growing demand for better trained mueidans, and 
the training which ie advocated should be coupled with a liberal 
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education. It involves ripd meital diseipline, and must have an 
intellectual background, a tboiough knowledge of English, at 
least one modem language, preferaUy French or Italian, general 
history and some science. Ute musician must be capable from a 
musical standpoint, but he must also be broad in his interests 
and well grounded in his ideals. He must learn the language of 
music but he must have somethli^ with which to express that 
knowledge, and only persistent culUiie along broad lines will fit 
him for the task. He must study with a definite plan, schedule 
and under favorable conditions, if be is to become a good artist. 
He must have a thorough training in harmony, musical history, 
ear training, form, counterpoint, theory and composition besides 
his special work on whatever instrument he chooses. Mere 
talent rrill not carry him along, for a profitabie understanding of 
the works he interprets cannot be gained from mere casual bearing 
but must come as a result of training in habits of observation, 
of analysis and of sympathy such as only systematic study can 
give. Physical training, with espeeisi reference to breathing, 
is absolutely necessary. 

When the student has graduated fnMn a music school, he must 
continue his studia, if he desires to do concert or operatic work. 
This advanced woric it usually done under comp^nt private 
instruction in one of the large cities either in this country or 
abroad. At present, teachers in New York City are able to 
supply practically any want, and American teaching is proving 
very successful for the student who wants to work in this country. 
A year abroad, however, improves the diction, gives one a wider 
knowledge and is exceedingly valuable. 

A great many musicians never attend a musical college and 
depend wholly upon private instrucUon. If the student has 
already acquired his grounding in English, languages, history and 
science, this is a very excellent method, but such instruction 
should be supplemented by attendance at lectures and programs, 
for all music^ students need contact with the musical world in 
its length and breadth. 

A musical training is exceedingly expensive, as tuition alone 
in the usual music schools amounto to from |350 to $1,000 a year. 
The four years in the average adiool can hardly be accomplished 
for lees than $4,000 and the amount usually needed is much 
greater. Even in the state institutions there are fees in the music 
departments, although they are noticeably lower than those of 
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the private echooU of musie. Private leseons usually range from 
$2 to $10 a half hour and some of the best recognised teachers 
'charge even more. The trunii^ poiod for a muucal career is 
from six to ten years and, even after thu study, the practice and 
lessons must be continued indefinitely. It is a profession for 
the man who has the ability and the financial means to pursue 
it It demands such perfect phyaieal well-being that it is essen¬ 
tial for the student to work without financial worry. The man, 
however, who is unable to aecompliah this, yet knows he is capable 
of becoming a good musician, can periiaps find an opening to play 
or sing while be is studying—such openings may be had in church 
choirs, student orchestras, ehonises and the like. 

Professional incomes have no standard. The musician is a 
musician not for what he can make out of hie work but for what 
ho can put into it Only n few profesBional musicians are able 
to demand financial returns in any way commensurate with their 
ability and effort. So many who study music use it as an avoca¬ 
tion that it has hurt the earning abili^ of the professional, 
Caruso could demand his price, but only after his ability had 
been proved, and there are many musicians now who make 
130,OCC to $100,000 a year. But these are in an exceedingly 
small minority. Orchestral positions pay from $300 to $1,000 
a month and a competent director will receive an even higher 
salary. The musician who is in light opera or on the vaudeville 
stage usually works by the seaeon and the length of the season 
may vary from twenty to thirty weeks. The salaries are from 
$100 a week upwards, depcndii^ upon the artist. The income 
of concert musiciane depends upon their popularity and the 
number of concerts given, but the bw mark for such work is 
about $300 a concert. Teachers in sriiools and colleges receive 
salaries ranging from $1,000 to $3^ a year. Private teachers 
average from $2 to as high as $35 a half hour, so a great many 
musicians have turned to teaching not only from love of the 
work but also for monetary reasons. 

The man who would be a musician must have an artistic 
temperament and the taste and genius for the work. He must 
have an auditory memory, for this musical memory is absolutely 
esemtial to his success. He needs a good physique, for the work 
is hard and the hours often long and tiresome; if he is a singer 
he must have good breath control for unless his vocal organs 
are in good condition the singa canimt do justice to his art A 
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good appearance on the platform or stage ia. especially necessary 
for the concert or opera singer. Sincerity and penonality have 
been given by a great many musiciuu as the secret of all success; 
certainly they help a great deal. Happiness and cheerfulness, 
the ability to overcome desp^, patience and a willingness 
not only to sacrifice pleasure for the sake of his music but to 
work steadily for long hours are all desirable qualities of the 
student musician. The true arUst always has the joy of his 
art, which is his real reward; but all too often this reward 
is the only one. 

The career of a musician demands long, arduous and expensive 
training, and a man may spend years on his work only to dis¬ 
cover that elaborate technique has nothing behind it or that, 
even with real talent, he falls short of the level which brings 
success. But the prises arc great if he does win, for, if he is a 
concert or opera singer, a violinist or conductor of an orchestra, 
he is idolised by the public, he sees much of the world and has a 
good income. Most of the hundred thousand musicians in tliie 
country are not opera stars but, even so, music offers a real 
career to the man with talent for both music and work. 
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OPTOMETRY 

AlmoBt everyone reads nowadays, not only because almost 
everyone knows how to read and bemuse boolu and newspapers 
and periodicals are turned out in such qumitities, but also because 
the artificial light afforded ekctridty gives to many people 
added hours and opportunities for reading. The number of 
people who read, write, sew, typewrite, draw, do fine, close work 
or otherwise use and abuse their ey^ grows yearly. The spread 
of education also compels an increasing number of people to use 
their eyes for reading, oftentinsee excessively. 

In the old days, when mmparathrely few people went to school, 
when sewing and other woHc were not of a kind to require 
excessive straining of the eyesight, when typewriting and Btcnog« 
raphy were still unknown, when motion pictures had not yet 
been thought of, when reading matter did not so completely 
flood the world as it dees today, when people spent their lives 
mainly in the healthful, open-s^ occupations of the country- 
even in those days, eye troubles and remedies for them were not 
unknown. 

Lenses to help falling viston are an ancient invention; but it 
is only within recent years that tire bueiness of equipping people 
with the lenses which will moet accurately remedy optical defects 
has become a matter of snentifio study and practice. No loiter 
do people enter a shop and themselves select a pair of eyeglasses 
which seem to improve their viskm. Most people go first to an 
oculist, who is a regular physidan specialising in the treatment 
of the eyes, who, after careful examination prescribes the lenses 
which will most exactly meet the pMieot’s needs. These glasses 
sre then supplied by the optician, or optometrist, in the shape 
that will be most effective and comftwtable. 

Whereas the oculist examinee and treats eyes with the aid of 
drugs, medicines and surpeal operations, the optometrist is for¬ 
bidden by law to make use of any of these methods, and must 
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limit himself to meaeuriog the qwmighf., and fitting glasses to 
the eyes, by mechanical means alone. 

The optician must know how to measure the eyesight by all 
the means permitted him. Even in eiues where an oculist has 
not first been consulted by a customer, he should be able to 
make up the proper glasses, provided the eyes do not need med¬ 
ical attention. The measuring of vision and the fitting of glasses 
require, on the optometrist's part, a general knowledge of the 
fundamentals of optical science. The actual preparation of the 
glasses, and their proper placing before (he eyes, require mechan¬ 
ical skill of a high order. 

It is true that the perfect grinding of lenses is not now as 
difiicult as it used to be. Already prqiared optical glass can 
now be obtained in large quantities, and much of the work of 
grinding can be done with the help of machinery. Nevertheless, 
a considerable amount of skill is necessary for the detection of 
flaws in glass, its accurate grinding, and the handling of the 
materials of which lenses, prisms and mountinp are made. 

The optometrist must not only pr^>are (he proper lenses, but 
he must mount them in frames which will be most suitable. Then 
be will have to place the glasses before the eyes in such a way 
that they will fit comfortably and at the same time render the 
most efficient service. 

In order to do his work well, the optometrist must have certain 
definite qualifications. He should, in the firat place, be pains¬ 
takingly accurate in whatever woik he undertakes. A glass that 
only approximates the one prescribed may do a great deal of 
harm to ite wearer, and it certainly cannot do much good. Only 
the perfect lens gives the right results, and so only the penon 
capable of turning out perfect woric should undertake the practice 
of optometry. A certain amount of manual dexterity, of mechan¬ 
ical ability, is a great asset to tbe optometrist, since much of his 
work calls for that quality. 

Most young men who enter upon the profession of optometry 
look forward to having a bueinese of their own some day. Busi¬ 
ness ability is necessary for ono to conduct an optician’s office 
successful^. And tbe ordinaiy virtues of honesty and industry 
are, of course, as essential for this type of businen as for any 
other. 

The practice of optometry is controlled by law in practically 
every state. The regulations iriiich gnvcni the issuing of licenses 
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to optometristB differ in the various states. In most oases there 
are definite educaUons) and professiona] requirements, and pro¬ 
visions for the examining of eandidates by the State Board of 
Optometry. A resume of the lam of all the states in regard 
to optometry may be found in “ffi^er Education; Optometry: 
Laws, Rules and Information,” The University of the State of 
New York, Handbook tS, June, 1920. 

Most of the laws require that an ^splicant for an optometrist’s 
license be at least twenty-one years of age. The educationBl 
requirements vary. Usually at least two years of high school 
education are considered neceasaiy, and in some cases a full 
four-year high school course is required. Some states require 
that the prospective optometoist shall be a graduate of a recog¬ 
nised school of optometry wbieh comes up to the standard set 
by the state board. In some cases, from two to four years’ 
practice with a registered optometrist may be substituted for 
the school course in optical seience. In other cases, both gradua¬ 
tion and practical experience in the office of an optometrist are 
required. 

Those applicants for the license who posseu all the preliminary 
requirements prescribed by tbe law are examined by the State 
Board of Optometry and, if they pass the examinations, are 
granted a certificate to practice optometry. The examinations 
for the cerUficate usually include questions in the anatomy and 
physiology of the eye, in pbysiok^c and practical optics and 
in theoretic and practical optonwtiy. 

A statement of the exact legislation of any state to govern 
the practice of optometry may be obtained from the State Board 
of Optometry at the capital of each state, which will also recom¬ 
mend schools where the professum may be studied. 

While studying with a regjsteied optometrist, the student 
undergoes a sort of apprenticeship. He usuolly receives small 
compensation, but the experience and practical knowledge he 
gains at this time are far more important than the slight 
compensation he recrives. 

Later, when he has his license, he usually enters the employ 
of an established optomebriet. His work may be confined 
to the measuring of customers' eyes, or he may be engaged 
in preparing the glasses. If be worics in a very small office, he 
may have to take care of tbe eellmg, measurii^, preparing and 
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flttisg of gUasu. In a larger place, however, the work ia usually 
rather specialiied. 

Most young men are not content to spend their lives simply 
as salaried employees, in which capadty they earn from $85 to 
ISO a week up. Usually, they save some of their earnings and 
later open offices of their own. Here they will have to combine 
professional and business duties. The earnings of independently 
established optometrists are determined by the sort of service 
they render, by the community in which they ere located, by 
their bueiness ability and by all the numerous factors influencing 
every business venture. 

Optometry is, after all, a comparatively new profession and, 
as such, it offers excellent opportunities for the capable and 
energetic young man. He must realise that tliere are certain 
boundaries which he must not overstep—that he must never 
allow his enthusiasm for his work to lead him into attempting 
medical treatment of eye defects. If be does make such attempta 
he will meet the resistance of the law, and will gain the enmity 
and active antagonism of the medical profession. If, on tbs 
other hand, be confines his practice vi'ithin the limiu legally 
ostabliahed, he can easily become a force in his community, His 
work is an important factor in the general struggle to attain 
and keep health. If ho does It well, lie con gain the confidence 
and respect of the medical profession as well as of his customers, 

The fact that optometry is a lucrative and not overcrowded 
profession is attracting a considereble number of young men to 
it. And the fact that ito practice is, in most cases, so closely 
regulated means that a higher type of optometrist is coming into 
the field. He is better educated than his predecessors—he knows 
more about the relation of eye health to general health, more 
about the business and professional ends of his work than did 
the optometrist of even a few yeare ago. 

Besides his opportunity to render beneficial service in his own 
parUcular community, ^ may have the opportuni^ to serve 
his government The men compriaing the Btate Board of Optom¬ 
etry are chosen from among practi«nng opticians of good char¬ 
acter and reputation, and of high professional standing. When 
they take up their public office (bey must consider not only the 
advantage of their fellow optometrists, but also—and this is tiie 
more important thing—the weli-bmng of the people, - Laws must 
be made to protect the putffio and also the legitimately practicing 
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optometriBtA. Examinationa which teat tha true knowledge of 
the applieaata for the liceaae must be fonnulated. The prime 
qualifioationa of the optometriat on the state boaid an a kiunrl- 
edge of bia profeseion, an intelligent appreciation of ita im¬ 
portance and a aincere deain to foster the well-being of the 
community. 

Every Relent optometrist, even though be may not serve in 
an official capacity, does bia ebare towards improving the general 
health and comfort. He dioald regard hia work not only from 
the standpoint of personal gw but, more important by far, as 
a ministering to one of tbe moot urgent needs of bis fellow-men. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


PHARMACY 

Prom earliest days, mao has looked to Nature to supply him 
with the means of curing his. aihnesta. The curative and healing 
properties of certain plants, roots, herbs and barks were discovered 
long ago, and these were made into crude potions and brews, 
and thus utilised in cases of ilhieae. Since those days, the com¬ 
pounding of medicinal products has developed to a remarkable 
degree. Patient scientific research in the laboratory has replaced 
the guesswork of former times, and has resulted in the discovery 
of medicinal properties in many plant products, of curative quali* 
ties in animal serums and of methods of producing synthstically 
numerous curative agents. The medical preparations of today 
are also dispensed with a much greater degree of skill than ever 
before; they are more refined and palatable, and also more accu¬ 
rately compounded than formerly. 

The doctor prescribing medicines for his patients could not 
possibly find the time to put these medicines together himself. 
This work is left to the prescription pharmacist in the pharmacy 
or “drug store.” Upon receiving the physician's prescription, 
the pharmacist scrupulously follows it, producing the required 
preparation. Most pharmacists also dispense certain prepara¬ 
tions, such as healing lorions and ointments, and remedies for 
minor ills, according to their own formulas. 

Certain natural qualifications of the utmost importance must 
be possessed by everyone who wishes to practice pharmacy. One 
of the first and most necessary of these is accuracy. The phar¬ 
macist’s work entails the greatest responsibility. He deals con¬ 
stantly with dangerous drugs and powerful poisons. 'The least 
carelessness, the slightest mistake, is liable to have fatal results. 
The man who cannot follow directions exactly has no ^ht to 
enter upon the pracrice of pharmacy. 

Cleanliness is another prime requisite. UnsaDitary conditions 
in the prescription room refute the entire work of the pharmacist. 

233 
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The drugs used must be ebeolutely pure, the implements em> 
ployed in oompounding than must be Icept sterile and the phai^ 
maoist should be as scrupulously clean as the doctor. 

The pharmacist must also be a man of good character and 
strong will. He handles strong narcotics and liquors in his daily 
woric, and must be able to withstand whatever temptaUon these 
products may offer him. 

Nowadays the typical drug store is not simply a pharmacy, 
devoted to the compounding and diepenaing of drugs and medi¬ 
cines, but in most cases a general store on a small scale. All 
sorts of goods are carried in stock and, in order to make hie 
bueineea a succesaful one, the druggist must have not a little 
businese acumen and muet poeeeee the qualities of a good 
salesman. 

In order to study to become a pharmacist, a boy should be 
a high school graduate, although less than four years high school 
work may be accepted by some pharmacy schools. Courses in 
schools of pharmacy usually take from two to four years, and 
vary in cost from nothing (at slate universities) to about 1200 
a year. In many schools both day and evening courses are given. 
The graduate of a coll^ of pharmacy is required to past an 
examination given by the State Board of Pharmacy, before he 
receives his license to practice. In some cases, a certain period 
of practical apprenticeship in a drug store is required before tbe 
pharmaciet’s license is granted. 

The instruction in schools of i^uirmacy includee such subjects 
as chemistry, botany, materia medica and pharmacy, and allied 
subjects like microecopy, analysis of foods, mcsdicines, secretions 
and excretions of the human syetem, and bacteriology. A large 
amount of laboratory work » usually provided. More specific 
information as to courses, oitiance requirements and fees may 
be obtained by writing to tbe schools. 

Usually the student at a school of pharmacy epends some of 
his spare time or vacatkn periode working as a clerk in a drug 
store. Such work givra him practical experience in the busmeee 
as well as the professional ride of his vocatioa He becomee 
acquainted with some of tbe problems facing the proprietor of 
a drug store, and gaine a certain foundation of business knowl¬ 
edge which will stand him m good stead when he is ready to 
go into business for bimeelf. The student-clerk is seldom 
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paid more than SIS a week, but he gains much valuable experi¬ 
ence from his work. 

Few young men have sufficient capital to become the owners 
of drug stores immediately upui being licensed as pharmacists. 
They therefore enter the employ of an established druggist as 
clerk or assistant, and in this porition make from about |100 
a month up. In the course of a number of years moat young 
druggists have accumulated enough money to buy cither a part- 
nership in the store in wliich they have been working, or a busi¬ 
ness of their own. It is impossible to say what financial returns 
may be expected from a drug store. The location of the store, 
the quality of the service rendered, the reputato)n of the pharma¬ 
cist among physicians and other people, the business ability of 
the druggist arc all-important factors in determining the income 
which the drug store will yield. 

The work of the druggist is not particularly difficult, but it 
is confining, and the hours are, in many cases, long. The phar¬ 
macist is usually looked up to and respected in his community, 
and fills a very important position in it. His work contributes 
to the maintenance of health, and n tlierefore a valuable form 
of public service. 

The hospital pharmacist is the professional compounder and 
dispenser of drugs and medicines in Uie hospital. The commer- 
eial element is entirely lacking in his work. The hospital pliar- 
maelst's work is pleasant and allows him a certain degree of 
independence. The demand for workers in this field is an active 
one, and the salaries arc quite satisfactory. 

Those young men who find that tlieir chief interest in phar¬ 
macy lies in the laboratory work may prefer to work as pharma¬ 
ceutical chemists, drug analysts or research pharmacists in 
medical manufacturing houses. For tiiis type of work, training 
in pharmaceutical cliemisUy is essential. A thorough knowledge 
of the chemistry of medicinal substances, of their origin, dis¬ 
pensing and effects and of tite utilisation of the products evolved 
in other branches of chemistry for pharmaceutical purposes 
should be part of the equipment of the pharmacist who specialises 
in research and analysis. In the mnnufacturing of drugs and 
medicines, expert pharmacists are put in charge of the various 
departments, and have a rbance to develop tiieir knowledge in 
their own particular fields of work. 

In the research laboratory and analysis department of manu- 
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factories, drugs and all sorta of medieioal products are subjected 
to scientific examination, and their specific curative properties 
isolated. The work of reproducing such properties by syntheUe 
means is also carried m in the bUwratory. 

The pharmaceutical chemist renders crude products capable 
of being used for medicinal pulses, through processes of lean¬ 
ing, purification, refining and mixture. Most of the drugs used 
by prescription phannaeiets are brought by them, after the drugs 
have been already prepared for immediate use by the pharma* 
oeutical chemist 

Laboratory work is likely to be of special interest to the man 
who views pharmacy from the professional rather than the com¬ 
mercial angle. It is work which requires a stodious nature and 
a scientific turn of mind, and the ability to concentrate energies 
and efforts upon the solution of whatever problem is being inves¬ 
tigated. The work is intensely interesting to the man who has 
the progress of the art of healing at heart, and who has the 
ability to follow out original linee of Investigation. Many indus¬ 
tries employ pharmaceutical chemists in an effort to improve 
their processes of manufacture, and the demand for weil-qualified 
men is steady. The aalarice usually range from about |2,000 
a year upward, and for men of expert knowledge and ability the 
opportunlries in this branch of pharmacy are almost unlimited. 

The pharmacist's services to the community are very impoN 
taut. Without his hdp, the physirian would be unable to proceed 
with his work, and the control of illness would be much less 
advanced than it actually is. He supplies a decided want, and 
finds sarisfaotion in (he realisation of the significance of his 
srork. 
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PLUUBING AND STEAU PITTING 

The advances in (he study of sanitation have brought the 
work of the plumber into prominence. The plumber of today 
must be more than a mere meehanie; he must be somewhat of 
a sanitary cn^ecr, for it devolves upon him to help main¬ 
tain the healtli of the community. Sanitary plumbing is a 
protection against disease and is a necessity for healthy homes, 
and BO the plumber has not only a good trade, but one 
which advances the welfare of the community in which he lives. 
Epidemics, fevers and other ills are often directly traceable to 
faulty plumbing; and the eonscieotiouB workroan, who makes 
his trade a scientific one, perConns a real public service. The 
hygiene of the dwelling bouse as well as of the factory and office 
building must receive due eonsideraUon if the productive power 
of the workers is (o be k^t at its highest point, and this work 
to a large extent devolves upon the plumber. 

Modern plumbing, as a trade, couiats in the arranging and 
running of pipes to supply water to buildings, the setting up of 
fixtures in order that the supply may be utilised and the installa¬ 
tion of other pipes for resulting waste matter. The plumber 
must also have a knowledge of bot-wster and steam-heating 
systems, although such work often is done by a steam fitter, 
whose duties will be discussed liUer. The young man who 
desires to become a plumber must first serve as a plumber’s 
helper He carries the tools, supplies ^e plumber with materials, 
euta pipes and threads and makes minor fittings. As an appren¬ 
tice or helper, he has an opportunity to learn by observation 
and gradually to acquire skill in bis trade. The period of appren¬ 
ticeship is dependent upon the ability of the man and upon local 
conditions, and may last from two to four years. The plumber's 
helper acts as an assistant until he has fully demonstrated his 
ability to install plumbing, when he attains the rank of journey¬ 
man plumber. His duties then inclu^ the installation and repair 
of all plumbing and fixtures, which involve the running and con- 
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neoting of pipes, braiing and wiping of joints and the connecting 
of traps, vents, cocks, etc. 

The journeyman plumber may devek^ into a foreman, who 
supervises the installation and maintenance of all classes of sani¬ 
tary plumbing and fixtures.. To become a foreman he must be 
an all-round licensed plumber and must be able to work from 
drawings and to lay out all types of work. He must have had 
wide experience on oontracte while a journeyman plumber, 
and be an expert in his line. 

If the plumber desires to specialise alcmg one line, he has an 
opportunity to do so. He may, for instance, become a marine 
plumber, whose duties am to install and repair all plumbing 
equipment and fixtures on ships. Such a man must have served 
hia apprenticeship with a marine plumber and must be an adept 
in handling large sises of lead pipe. 

The plumber may prefer to buikf up a business of bis own in 
the community in which he works. Since he owns his tools, 
they, with his experience, can form the foundation of that busi¬ 
ness, even if he has only a limited amount of capital. It is the 
usual thing for the plumber in the smaller cities to run his own 
business and, if he has the tact and <]eterminatjoo to accomplish 
that much, the business may become a growing one. 

The plumbing trade has now often ewue to be a merchandising 
business, and the plumber who owns his business is now also 
selling supplies. This is a Very satisfactory method of combining 
merchandising with a trade, for the plumber does not have to 
keep a very extensive stock, but handle just the type of goods 
that will be needed for bis work. 

Since all plumbing must be installed prc^rly, as the building 
departments inspect not only the plans but also the buildings, 
there is an opportunity for the-wide-awake man to become a 
building inspector. An inspector must have a wide knowledge of 
the plumbing trade and should have learned it just as thoroughly 
as though he expected to practice it 

The man who prefers steam fitting to plumbing has a trade 
which demands a thorough knowledge of the fitting of all types 
and sises of steam lines, the making of pump, boiler, oil, air and 
radiator connections and the cmmecting up and adjusting of 
steam thermostats and gages. He miot first become an appren¬ 
tice or helper, and assist the journeyman steam fitter. He must 
be able to read drawings and make ordinary measurements and 
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calculations, in order that he may qualify as a steam fitter. 
As a journeyman steam fitter, he must be thoroughly skilled 
with his tools, understand general pipe fitting, be able to 
calculate and cut lengths of pipe, be able to install either vertical 
or horiiontal steam lines and understand thermostat heat control. 

The ambitious steam fitter may become a foreman and then, in 
addition to his knowledge of the trade, he must have a knowledge 
of men and an ability to control them and lay out their work. 
The steam fitter may own his business, if he proves capable, or he 
may woric with a plumber or be in partnership with him. In 
small communities, the ]dumber may also do the steam fitting. 

llte man who takes up plumbing ^mild have at least a com¬ 
mon-school education. If he wishes to advance and become either 
a'journeyman plumber or run his own business, he should have's 
technical or trade school training. In every large city, and in 
many of our smaller ones, trade schools are being established to 
give a preliminary knowledge of the mechanical trades both as 
to theory and practice. Such schools do not take the place of 
apprentice work, even though the training is practical, Iwt they 
do give the theory of (he subject along with the practice, and 
eliminate one or two apprentice years. 

The young apprentice can, if unable to attend a trade school, 
secure instruction in evening technical schools or, if he is not so 
situated ae to be able to attend either, he may obtain a knowledge 
of the theory of his trade through correspondence courses and 
books. 

Of course, with such work os the technical or trade school may 
offer on the subject of plumbing itself, the man who desires to 
advance and assume leaderahip in his occupation muat have a 
good command of tbe EngUsh Iwguage, the ability to interpret 
plans and drawings in which mechanical and scientific thoi,^t 
find their expression, and a knowledge of physics, chemistry and 
mathematics. He must understaDd' the principles of hygiene and 
sanitation and know how to apply them. The expense of the 
training for the plumber's trade is very low, for the trade and 
technical schools, as well as (he night schools, are usually a part 
of the educational system of tiie community and therefore fur¬ 
nish free tuition. Further infonnation as to such schools in the 
community can be furnisbed by tiie local or state Board of 
Education. 

. The wage of a journeymen plumber varies from (35 to ISO a 
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wedc and the average ia about $44. The apprentice or helper 
geta about 125 a week. The man who rune his own business, and 
does some merchandising along wRh it, u able to earn a laiger 
amount. A good plumber should earn not less than $2,000 to 
$3,000 a year and, if he has a merdumdising business or employs 
several men to work with him, be may make from $3,000 to a 
possible $6,000 a year. The plumbing trade provides steady 
employment at good wages and with good hours, but the man 
who does not loaf on bis job but puts ail his ability and enthu* 
siasm into bis work is the one who earns the best income. 
The small town offers decided advantages on account of the 
growing appreciation of modem plumbing facilities, while the 
large cities, where constant building and remodeling take place, 
offer a practically unlimited field for tiie plumber and steam 
fitter. 

The young man who wants to be either a plumber or a steam 
fitter must be strong physically. He must be intelligent, indus* 
trious and persevering, and poesoss tact and determination, 
or he will never, be able to be more than a fair workman. A 
surly man antagonises whomever be works for, so a courteous 
and obliging disposition is as necessary to the man who would 
become an efficient plumber, as his ability to manipulate the 
tools properly. His work is often with housewives and persons 
who do not understand plumbing, so he must, even on the smallest 
job, combine good temper with his skill. Personality counts in 
the plumbing business as in every other line of work, and a 
pleasing personality will prove as valuable to the plumber as his 
knowledge of the trade. 

The trade of the plumber is one that offers a good future, for 
all over the country more and more plumbing is being used. 
Farm houses, which formerly depended upon pumps for their 
water supply, now ate being remodeled so as to include sanitary 
plumbing; or, as new houees are being built, tiie bathrooms, sinks 
in the kitchens and other conveniences are installed along with 
the furnaces. The increasing number of bathrooms that arc being 
installed in these fann houses alone shows the possibilities that 
lie ahead of the ambitious plumber. Hie work on sanitation, 
which is being developed 1^ state and national boards of health, 
as well as by individual effort, is also bringing work to the 
plumber. 

The work is hard and the plumbo’ is often called upon at most 
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inconvenient times, espefiaUy in cold weather. The work is also 
dirty, tboi^ not unhe^thy. But the man who is fond of tools 
and is willing to work bard, will find that there is a steady 
demand for trained plumbers at good wages and that such 
a workman has exeeptimial opportunities to go into business for 
himself. The phimber who enjoys his work and becomes a 
sanitary expert in hie communl^ and helps to keep that commu¬ 
nity healthy makes a vital contribution to the welfare of his 
fellow men. 
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PRINTING 

Printing is an activity of an advanced state of civilisation. 
The beginning of modem bistoiy is dated from the century of 
the discovery of printing, in 1440. Before that time all manu¬ 
scripts had to be copied by hand. Hiey ^re very rare and 
valuable, and were usually in the possession of the monasteries 
where the monks copied them and exchanged them* with other 
monaateriea. Very few people knew how to read besides the 
monks and priests. 

Printing is fundamentally a social activity. Printing is needed 
to disseminate the knowledge that has been accumulated in the 
past, and the knowledge of wlutt is going on in the present, A 
man living before 1440 had no communication with the world 
more than 30 miles away. He lived and died in the same 
village, with the same amusements, (he same position in society 
and the same standard of living. If one stops a moment to 
think of the changes that have taken place in politics, religion, 
geography, education, agriculture, manufacturing—in every 
human activity and in ways of living since the fifteenth 
century—one realises how large a part of this progress is due 
to the spread of knowledge through printing. If one were to 
write down every idea that esme to mind during the day, he 
would be astounded to find bow many of them came from a 
newspaper or a book. Thus one may appreciate bow poor was 
the store of ideas of any man and of the world in general before 
printing, and how large a part printing plays in our lives. 

Today more than a half laillion people are employed in the 
United States in the printing trades. Printing is a highly spe¬ 
cialised industry, and each diviekm has many separate processes. 
Although printing was invented in the fifteenth century, the 
industry remained in a compantively elementary state for years, 
and most of the wonderful inaehumiy in use today has been 
invented within the past fifty yeus. 

Printing may be divided into three processes; typography, in 
2*9 
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which printing ii done with nised letters; copperplate, in which 
the letter is sunk, the center being filled with ink; and lith¬ 
ography, done by using the surface of stone which is capable of 
absorbing grease. Lithography ia used in illustration, mainly 
colored poster work, and copperplate, for cards and announce-^ 
mente, as well as illuBtration. Typography ia the process used 
for ordinary printing. 

Typography may be roughly divided into two parte: composi¬ 
tion and presswork; but tiie wwk is specialised, and in a large 
establishment there may be twenty or more different kinds of 
woikmen in each diviuon. TTiere are many different machines 
for both composition and presswork, and often a printer is 
trained to operate one kind of machine and sticks to it for a 
lifetime. 

Composition is the process of putting the letters of type to¬ 
gether. In small establishments this is done by hand and ia a 
tedious and lengthy process, in whieb great deftness and dexterity 
must be acquired. In larger establishmenta machinn for com¬ 
position are used, known as the linotype and the monotype, 
which run on the keyboard principle like a typewriter. 

Afrer the material ia eel up in type, proofs are printed, 
usually on a hand press, and the material is looked over by a 
proofreader, who corrects all tlic errors, assisted by a copyholder, 
who reads the original manuscript to the proofreader. The 
corrector of the press takes the proofread materia) and changes 
the type to correspond with it. Then a stoneman arranges the 
type pages on the imposing stone so as to cause them to appear 
in their proper places on the folded sheet. This work is called 
impoeition. The forms are then locked and ready for the press. 

In the pressroom, print n transferred to paper. There are 
three types of presses; platen, cylinder and rotary. The platen 
press, which is used in job printing, is the smallest and easiest 
to use, It has two flat surfaces, one of whieb has the type form, 
and on the other the paper is placed. In the cylinder press the 
paper ia revolved on a roller, and does not have to be fed and 
removed for each impresuon. The rotary press has two revolv¬ 
ing cylinders, one (or the paper and one for the type. News¬ 
paper presses are composed of several rotary presses together 
with machines for cutting and other operations. A modem 
newspaper press prints, folds, cuts, counts and stacks, in pack- 
^es of 50, as many as 76,000 papers an hour. 
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A pressman on the ordinary cylinder or platen press must ad¬ 
just the forms on the press, feed the paper, supply the ink and 
regulate the press. A pressman on a to(^ or a newspaper press 
must be a thoroi^ mechanic. A new^per pressman has as¬ 
sistants who act as brakemen, culeis and flyboys, who are kept 
constantly ailing and cleaning the press, bemdes regulating it 

Two important processes now used in typographical worit are 
stereotyping and electrotyping. Stereotyping is the process by 
which a mold of the printing surface is made of paper pulp, 
which is then curved, and hot stereotype metal poured in to 
make a cylindrical form. This process is used chiefly for news¬ 
paper woric. For books and other permanent work, electrotyping 
is used. An electrotype is made by taking a wax impression of 
the type form, end depositing in this mold a thin shell of copper 
by an electroplating process, end backing this with type metal. 
This is then mounted type-high either on wood or motel, and 
used in the same manner as type. 

Illustration is chiefly done by photoengraving and lithography. 
These processes are the best paid in the trade, end offer oppor¬ 
tunities to anyone with an artistic IncUnatjon. Photoengraving 
Is used in newspaper work, and it emplc^ artists, skilled photog¬ 
raphers and etchers, besides the regular ekiiled workmen in the 
branch. Lithography is used for poster woric, for all sorta of 
colored advertisements and for m^asine covers, etc. Artists 
in this line are well paid. 

Printing eetablishmente commonly do only one kind of work. 
Small shops do job printing, such as lettcriieads, cards and 
announcements, and larger firms do book printing, magasines 
or newspapers. Some shops specialise in ruled notebooks or 
cheek books, and some do only posters and illustrative work. 
This makes the average printer proficient in one process on one 
kind of work and makea it difficult for him to transfer to other 
shops. 

However, there are many detract advantages over other 
skilled trades in the printing industry, for printing is an essential 
industry, and only slightly affected by the seasons of the year. 
It is the sixth industry of the United States 1^ the last evaluation. 
It is growing, and will not be revotutionised by new machinery in 
a day. The advent of machinery only increased the possibil¬ 
ities of the industry a thousandfold and required more ekiiled 
workmen than before. Printing is a well-oiganised industry, 
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where the ownen m well as the workingmen arc organized, and 
then are rarely any prolonged strikes. The unions regulate wages, 
sanitation, ventilation, luting and safeguards on machinery; 
they pronde technical schools, life insurance and pensions; and 
they have even established a sanitarium at Colorado Springs for 
their members. 

Printii^ is a comparatively healthful trade. Cases of plumb- 
ism, or lead potsoning, have occurred, but the ventilation and 
sanitation of modern shops almost eliminates any danger of 
it. The slightly Bto<q»ed position of the printer has caused 
tuberculosis in men with weak lungs, but a normally healthy 
young man who takes outdoor exercise has little to fear 
in this direction. There is eyestrain in printing, and a printer 
must have keen, healthy eyes; but there is eyestrain in 
studying a profession and even in an ordinary college course. 
There are practically no madtine hazards in printing, and no 
exposure to bad weather. The work is interesting, for the printer 
sees all the books or papers before (licy are published, and he 
has something to occupy his mind wliile working. 

Friotisg iz one of the best paid of the skilled trades. In u 
limited survey made in 1915, printing ranked second in wages. 
It was exceeded only by the building trades, and it ranked 
higher than the clothii^ trades, the steel industry end the auto¬ 
mobile and foundry occupatimis. Tlic work is steadier than 
other trades. The printing trade is distinguished by its use of 
more American-born labor than the other trades. It also appeals 
to a young man because it is distinctly an industry of small 
establishments. In the city of Cleveland it was estimated 
that 50 per cent of (he sitope had only one to five men. This 
provides splendid opportunity for advancement and for going 
into business for onesdf. 

The printer, as was raentioned, should have normally good 
health and eyesight, intelligence, alertness, a sense of order and 
neatness, ability to read quickly, an artistic nature and a creative 
instinct. Since printing is a trade which requires considra’able 
skill gained through experience, there is usually four or five 
years of apprenticeebip, and H is said that it takes from six to 
ten years to make a good pressman. An apprentice in the com¬ 
posing room begins by cleanit^ up tlie room, and becoming 
familiar with the type through washing it. Soon he begiru to 
assist in settir^ up type, which requires long practice. He then 
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le&rns to lock up the forms. He may alao act as copyholder. 
An educated young man may be auigned to the work of the 
copy editor, who corrects the cnors in spelling and punctuation 
before the manuscript is given to the compositor, ^ere there 
are linotype macbinee the apprentice begins by cleaning tbo 
machine or parts. In the ptesssroom the apprentices an errand 
boys, they clean ink from the prcnes, wash type forms, feed 
paper into the press and do other useful worL An apprentice 
in the pressroom can take evening cmrses in s technical school 
and become a highly paid pressman or foreman. There is no 
formal apprenticeship in the other printing branches, and a 
young man must break in and do the brat he can. The poster 
artists in lithography, however, have an apprenticeship system. 

The wages of a joumeymsD printer, or experienced worker in 
any of the different branches, vary from ISO to |40 a week, 
according to the skill required in the process, and individual 
skill and experience. Foremen and mechanics earn from 140 
to S50 a week. In New York Ci^, and in other large cities 
where tliere is a great demand for skilled printers, the union 
scale for compositors is $50 a week, and shops pay even more for 
men of ability. A printer with imtaative and business ability 
can start out in his own Gstablishment more profitably than in 
many other trades. 

Apprenticeship is necessary to acquire skill and deftness, but 
a printer, in order to learn more thu> one process, and to be 
eligible for advancement, should attend a trade school. A printer 
must have a good knowledge of the English language, of gram* 
mar, spelling, punctuarion and a fund of general information. A 
mechanic must know some i^ysies and chemistry, and at least 
two years of high scliool training is desirable. An ambitious 
boy can go to evening high school aod work in the daytime. 
There are many technical high sehoob in the large cities that 
give evening courses, and tlicre are a number of schools of 
printing. In some cities the union demands that in the fourth 
and fifth years of apprenticeship the young man attend the 
evening school of the unkm. 

The United Typothete of America has published a series of 
about sixty handbooks on printing, wbirii an apprentice might 
easily study in his spare time. In many high schools there is 
a printing shop and a young man who is in earnest might profit¬ 
ably spend his rime working there in bis spare time. Information 
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about the schools in each dty con be obtained from the local 
union headquorten, dr tbe Boonl of Education. The young 
man who wiehes to go into the printing industry should, while 
in high school, take a particular interest in Ei^lieh, physics and 
chemistry, and in art-^wing, lettering, design, color harmony. 
A printer should be able to do arithmetic mentally, for much 
time is wasted in figuring out the position of designs or words 
on paper. A boy who inteiub to open his own establishment 
should take a business course in cost accounting, bookkeeping, 
etc., for a business that is not run on a bIack-on>white basis 
is not likely to succeed. 

The printing trade is a good, solid trade; it pays well, offers 
pleasant woric and gives many opportunities to young men of 
different inclinatkms, aueh u artistic, mechanical or literary, 
as well as an opportunity to open one's own establishment. 
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PUBLISHING 

It is not often that we realise our indebtednega to the pub¬ 
lisher for all the reading matter, light uid heavy, which amuses 
or instructs us. We seldom think of wliat would happen if 
authors depended upon their own efforts for the production of 
their works in a form suitable for general distribution. All the 
most beautifully hand- or typewritten copies of his work which 
one man might turn out in tlie course of years would be 
unequal to one printed edition of the work as produced by the 
publisher. The publislier makes reading matter available to the 
public, easy of access and of dissemination, and rajiublo of being 
preserved through long periods of time. The publisher is to be 
thanked for much of our progress, for througli his work knowl¬ 
edge is preserved and spread, and (he desire for its acquisition 
stimulated. Newspapers, magasines, textbooks, technical works, 
novels, poems and all the other types of literature which afford 
us entertainment and iostrurlion owe their existence as printed 
matter to the publisher. 

It may perhaps be said that Uie printer could do what the 
publisher does. But this is not so- The printer simply makes 
printed copies of whatever » given him, receiving in return a 
stated compensation. But the pubKsber buys literary material, 
puts it into suitable printed form and sees that it is marketed. 
Hie work is, therefore, not like the printer’s, simply a result of 
technical operations, but requires a mixture of professional effort 
and business skill. The publisher’s responsibility is a great one; 
it devolves on him to supply the public irith the sort of reading 
matter which promises to have eome real effect upon the develop¬ 
ment of the people whom it reachca. It is his duty and great 
privilege, also, to forward artistic advancement by publishing 
works of artistic value, which will not only directly influence 
those who read them, but will serve also as an impetus to furtlier 
artistic creation. 

The publisher’s work is difficult, for he deals with something 
349 
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which is hard to estimate at its true value, or even at its approsd* 
mate commercial value. He cannot aay, when a book is offered 
to him for coDsideratiim, ‘"This book would make a volume of 
five hundred pages; therefore it is worth more than a shorta' 
one of only two hundred pages.” .And he cannot say, ‘‘This book 
is on a topic which has already been treated; therefore it is 
of no value.” ‘niere is no arfoitnry standard whereby writing 
as a commodity can be juc^sed. There are hundreds of things 
which must be considcrefi by the publislicr every time a work 
of any sort is offered to him. 

The individual problems of pubiisberB differ according to the 
particular branch of (he work in which they are engaged, The 
chief divisions of publishing are as follows: general literary and 
fictional, technical and scientific, medical and periodical and 
newspaper. The general duties of all publishers, except news¬ 
paper, are the same. They select, from the work offered them, 
that which best meets their ncc<ls and the wants of tlic public, 
get (his out in a suitable form and attend to the selling of It 
Publishers also occasionally commission writers to work upon 
certain designated subjects which arc cither closely defined, or 
else left largely to the judgment of the autimr, according to the 
individual circumetances of (lie case. 

To be successful, the publisher must be possessed of a taste 
for literature, combined with busiitcss ability. Tn tlio field of 
medical and techitical publishing, it is desirable that he have 
some knowledge of tlie subjects which are dealt with in the 
books he publishes. A medical publisher should be somewhat 
familiar with medicine, in order to judge adequately tlie value 
of certain works to students and prncUtaoners, In tlie case of 
technical or scientific publishing, little more is necessary than 
a general surface understanding of (he various subjects with 
which the publisher may come in contact For newspaper and 
magasine publishing, a knowledge of news values is required, 
and for fiction and general literary publishing, a background 
of general lit«aiy education is exceedingly useful. 

Ihe publisher’s first problem is that of selecting the proper 
material for publication. In the teehnical line, this is often nob 
so difiicult, since one definite group is appealed to, and only its 
special and usually well-defined interests and needs are to bo 
considered. But in the field of ficUon, the matter of choosiog 
the proper work is more difficult Every publisher must, of 
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course, be endowed with coinmon sense and judgment, and he 
must also have the ability to lealUe when another person’s 
judgment is better than hie own. If the fniblisher has a good 
understanding of popular psycltology, if be keeps abreast of the 
times and is something of a literary critic, he will probably choose 
the right thing often. 

The publisher must attempt to probe the mind of the public, 
to consider to what class and number of the publie the manu¬ 
script under consideration would appeal, how it measures lyj to 
similar works, what the reputation of the author means and 
whether, according to his own experience and that of others, 
there is a likelihood of the book’s succeeding. Shrewdness, judg¬ 
ment, a knowledge of human nature, far-sightedness, caution and 
yet something of the gambler’s willingness to take a chance are 
all qualities wliieh should be possessed by the publisher. 

When ho has decided to accept a manuscript, the technical 
work of getting H out in proper shape will next occupy his atten¬ 
tion. Tlie publisher considers books not only with regard to 
their contents, but also in Uie c.xlrcracly tangible sense of printed 
pages bound together and appropriately covered. To him the 
dress in which the book appears is of considerable importance. 
In order that he may know bow to produce beautiful and dur¬ 
able books at a minimum of expense, it is necessary that he 
have some practical knowledge of typography and bookbinding. 
He must consider the quality and else of the pa|)er to be used, 
the kind of print and the material and style of binding. And he 
must always coijisideh not only the final appearance of the bcx>k, 
but also the ultimate profit which he hopes to make from it. 
For this reason a practical workii^ knowledge of the actual 
making of books is desirable, for it enables the publisher to 
regulate his expenses. 

It is next the publislwris work to sell tiie finished book. Sell¬ 
ing books is not easy. Hiey aie not necessities like food or 
clothes, and comparatively few people buy them. There is, of 
course, always a steady demand for newspapers, but even this is 
a limited one, for few people buy many papers in the course 
of one day, There is always a rather steady demand for the 
cheaper weekly and monthly mogasioes, but these periodicals 
would hardly be a profitable venture, were it not for the large 
amount of advertising matter they carry. There is a steady but 
not very active market for etanilard works, but a market or 
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buying public for new worits of fictional or general intereet must 
first be created mr stimulated by the publisher. 

The business of creating a market requires, on the publisher’s 
part, a thorough understanding of the principles of salesman¬ 
ship, and as thorough a knowledge of popular psychology as pos¬ 
sible. The publisher of new books depends to a great extent 
upon advertising to bring him buyen. In order to advertise 
books aucceeafully, the publisher must, in a certain sense, feel 
the pulse of pubiie interest He must know what it is that the 
public, or that particular portion of it which he is tryii^ to reach, 
is interested in; be must know what qualities of the particular 
book will appeal to or satisfy Uiat interest. He must know, also, 
the literary styles and fads of the moment, the type of work 
which is likely to succeed at the time, the authors whose names 
have a commercial value, and ^ould be able to estimate fairly 
well the general extent of interest and consequent demand which 
the book will arouse. This cannot, of course, always be esti¬ 
mated. It is just this point which is so often a matter of chance. 
Sometimes it may seem to a publisher that, according to all 
experience, and according to all indications, a certain book should 
sell heavily. And thie very book may prove a drug on the 
market. This condition must be accepted—absolute certainty of 
euccess can never be guaranteed, but it ie reasonable to suppose 
that the man with the qualifications and abilities mentioned will 
have considerable success in judging the eubject matter of books 
and in estimating their commercial value correctly. 

Education is of great vdue to a publisher. Men with little or 
no schooling have succeeded as publishers, but these men were 
usually students by nature if not by training. A college educa¬ 
tion will equip the prospective publisher with a general cultural 
background which will give him a certain balance and critical 
knowledge of literature as a whole. For the publisher of technical 
works, some educatioo along a special technical line is likely to 
be of great vahie. For tin newspaper and magasine publisher, 
a preliminary study of jounwlism and work as a reporter or 
editor is not bad preparation. The more a publisher knows about 
the particular field in wbidi be expects to be engaged, the more 
chance of success k bk. There are no school courses in publishing 
u such. Some men graduate from college and enter a publishing 
house in a subordinate pootion, working themselves up by means 
of energy, initiative, the tUUty to "pick a winner" or by organU- 
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ii^ a Bucoeasful sales campaign. Others take a preliminary course 
in the printer's shop; they learn the business from the technical 
end, and then set up as publishes. 

The.school ol experience is Uie best in which to learn the pub¬ 
lishing business. Education is a great help, but it alone will 
never assure euccess. Sound common sense, great energy, 
both physical and mental, discriminathm, far-sightedness and 
honesty are essenrial qualities without which no one can hope to 
win success as a publisher. The need of abralute integrity and 
whole-hearted aincerity cannot be overemphasised. The pub¬ 
lisher must be honest in all his dealings with author and public. 
He is entrusted by the writer with work whose value is usually 
uncertain. He will have a pretty shrewd idea of its commercial 
worth, and must be honest enough to make tenns with the author 
which will be fair to bath. In backing and advertising a book, 
also, sincerity of purpose is essenUal. Unless the publisher him¬ 
self has a certain amount of faith in the work, and really con¬ 
siders it worth while, his adverUsing will carry a false note and, 
worse than that, he will be deceiving Uie jHiblic into buying 
something of doubtful value. 

Publishing offers to the ri^t sort of man a fascinating career. 
The person who enters this field must have a real love for books, 
must be wilting to put a vast amount of energy into his work and 
to consider many other things besides profit It is impossible to 
predict the financial returns whi^ publishing may make to the 
ambitious worker. Some men have made almost nothing, and 
others have amassed fortunes and built up fine reputations at 
the same time. But the other advantages which may be expected 
from following publishing as a profeasioD may in most cases be 
foretold. The publisher, through Ute very nature of his work, 
comes in contact with all the finest thought and experience of 
his time and of times past. He has much opportunity also to 
form acquaintances and friendships with interesting men and 
women, many of whom are the givat peisonalities of his time, to 
discover hitherto unknown talent and to promote art and 
knowledge. 

Often he will be disappointed in the response to some book in 
which he has had great faith; eoni^imes, too, he will even be 
discouraged. And he may be tempted to forget that he must 
consider profit as well as other things, and so put upon the 
market some book whose qualiUes of beauty .and artiatry may 
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especially appeal to him, and whkh may yet not have the 
attributes to make it a salable comoKidi^. But the temptations 
and disappomtmenta and even oecasionai discouragemeDts of the 
publisher will not prevent the man of energetic personality from 
keeping on at his work. He will realise that all these things are 
part of the game, and that they even contribute to its charm. 
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SALESMANSHIP 

The importance of the aalcaman in the ccoimmic life of today 
can hardly be overeetimatod. In tlie old daya, when business 
transactions were simple, tlic producer and consumer were able 
to get together and buy and sell without any intermediate agents; 
but today tlie vaatness and complexity of industry and commerce 
have made buying and selling a corajilicated matter. Many 
transactions arc involved before the product reaches the con¬ 
sumer, and in every one of these tninsactions tlie salesman plays 
an important part. Wlicthcr he represents the producer, Jobber, 
wholesaler, commii'sion-inercliant or retailer, the salesman's serv¬ 
ices are indispensable. WitJiout him. gooils could not be sold, the 
wheels of industry and of commerce would stop and our economic 
life would collapse. 

Salesmanship is not the hit'Or-miss pruiMsition it once was, 
deirending, as it did, upon tlic cleverness of lltc individual engaged 
in it, and upon his ability to sell n^rdlcss of consequences. 
Today, salesmanship is both an art ami a science, of which tiic 
principles have been definitely determined and worked out. No 
salesman can hope to succeed who Ims not made a study of these 
principles and learned how to apply tliem. 

Tlie fields of salesmanship arc as varied as industry itself. 
Perhaps the largest is the retail field. The man who becomes a 
salesman in a retail store, must have a thorough knowledge of 
tlie stock which he is seltii^ and be able to utilise that knowledge 
in his business. The retail salesman has a broad field, from the 
tcD-cent store and the specialty shop to the large department 
store; and in all of them (he job of salesman may lead to higher 
positions. The man who makes good as a salesman may become 
a floor superintendent in (be store. His duties will then include 
little or no direct selling, but he will be responsible for his floor 
and will meet and assist custoiners hi every way possible. Or 
he may become head of his deportment and eventually buy whatr 
ever is sold in that department. Hie higlicst position a salesman 
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cut aspire to in the retail field ia that of store manager. The 
store manager may ovn his eton or Is may be hired by a 
firm. He is absolutely teeponsible for the success of the store, 
and so he must be a capable executive, who can efficiently and 
economically manage the concern. A knowledge of men is as 
essential to tlie store manager as a knowledge of goods, for he 
must necessarily depend to a great extent upon the performance 
of the men working under him. 

Though openings in the retail field are plentiful, many sales¬ 
men prefer to work with wholesale concerns. Often such men 
become traveling salesmen and have a certain amount of territory 
assigned to them, which they cover for their firm. The traveling 
ealeaman has to find bis customer, as well as sell goods. He must 
know the best seasons to viut his customers and must develop 
points of contact with them. He travels from place to place and 
serves not only his old customem but is constantly on the alert 
for new ones. The territory of the wholesale salesman may be 
in the city, country or fote^ lands, and the firms be may deal 
with vary from dty shops to rural general merchandise stores. 

The specialty and book ealearoen solicit their trade from house 
to house or from firm to firm. Persistence is the keynote of 
their success, for they sell by direct solicitation of the customer 
whose intercel must be aroused, usually against bis inclination. 
The salesman of securities is also classified as a specialty sales¬ 
man. He solicits his trade from place to place, usually from a 
list of proepects, and must have a toorough knowledge of busi¬ 
ness conditions as well as of Uie bonds he sells. 

The salesman who is especially successful may become a 
foreign representative for a con<%m. Buch a man goes out to 
make hie own markets, and must have a fund of information 
regarding commercial law and (rede customs in addition to being 
an expert in his own line. Or (he succeesful salesman may 
advance to sales manager. He will then have complete control 
of the salesmen in the field for bis firm, and will direct them from 
his office. He must keep an index not only of his salesmen but 
of the customers visited by them; and eo be needs a mind for 
detail. The sales manager, becauie of bis own experience in 
selling, is able to direct other ealesmen to good advantage. 

A high school educa^ is very helpful to the young man who 
deeires to be a salesman. 71>e educaUonal background which he 
will acquire in the average high school will help him in whatever 
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line of aaleemenehip be may enter. He diould know something 
of accounting, and ahoiid study whatever commercial subjects 
the school has to offer. Advertiaiog and stenography will be 
very useful, though not absolutely eesenUal. A good general 
education is necessary, and should include history, geography, 
psychology, English and arithmetie, with special emphasis on 
the last two mentioned—for all saleamai must have a ready 
command of Ei^lish, and must be able to compute sales readily. 

The courses studied in the high achool may be supplemented 
by training given by competent instructors in (he store schools. 
Such schools give courses in the theory of aalesmansiiip, praetical 
selling, knowledge of house policies, study of competitive prod¬ 
ucts, knowledge of marketing and whatever othw subjects may 
be of particular benefit to their own concern The John Wane* 
maker Conunercial Institute in John Wanamaker's store in Phila* 
delphia, and the National Cash Register Company’s school arc 
examples of schools, both for retail and wholesale salesmen, where 
a thorough knowledge of the coneem and its products, plus train¬ 
ing in saleamanahlp, is given. Lectures on salesmanship are also 
given either in up-to-date stores or in Y. M. C. A. centers and at¬ 
tendance at these lectures as well as careful reading of store 
manuals, publications or magasioes will prove extremely helpful. 
The young man who can attend a school of nunmerce at a uni- 
venity will find that he will advance more rapidly as a result of 
such trainuig. However, such schools usually have courses extend¬ 
ing over a period of two to four years, and iiu^ility to attend 
them need not hamper the young man. 

The cost of preparation for eafesmanabip may be very nominal 
for the young man who enters upon his woik directly after leav¬ 
ing high school. The expense of the man who attends college 
ranges from 12,000 upwards, dependent upmi the school. The 
young man who is unable to attend either high school or college 
may serve an apprenticeship in a store as an errand, cash or 
stock boy, and if he is ambitious he mil learn a great deal about 
salesmanship, and be prepared to become a salesman whenever 
the opportunity offers. He can also suj^lement his store train¬ 
ing with courses at night schools. 

Salesmanship offers a chance for meeess to every man who 
enters upon the field, but he must utilise his own capabilities to 
forge ahead. The average traveling and dfy salesmen have a 
drawing account and a commission on sales over a certain 

IT 
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amount. In the iriiolesale and apecislty field there is great 
opportunity to earn big salaries, for the low mark is $100 a 
month, and the man repr^enrii^ a firm abroad sometimes earns 
125,000 a year. It is aot unusual for a traveling salesman to 
make $3/100 to $5,000 a year, but the work is strenuous. The 
salesman in a retail store usually earns from $20 to $40 a week, 
while a salesman expert in one line may receive as high as $100 a 
week. If the salesman becomes a stoic manager he will find tiiat 
hie salary depends upon the use and kind of store and the 
locality in whi^ it is rituated. It will range from $S/K)0 upwards 
if it is a growing store in a medium or large city. 

Courtesy, honesty and a neat appearance are three essentials 
for the salesman, for without them he will never be able to make 
friends and sell goods. He must be possessed of tact and sincerity 
and must be observant and a good ju<^e of human nature. Good 
health and good conversational ability arc as necessary to the 
salesman as a good memory and a cheerful manner. He must be 
willing to attend to trifling details and small sales with as much 
patience as he would use in larg«‘ ones and he must have pfer* 
slstence and energy and an interest in his work. A good person* 
ality helps in Uie making of new customers, and self-control and 
will power are cssenrial when failure to make sales brings dis¬ 
couragement. 

The salesman lias to deal with an impatient, hurried public, 
whether he is in retail or wholesale lines, and ho has to subordi¬ 
nate his wishes to those of the customer. If he is a traveling 
saleeman, he misses much of the home life be would like, and 
has to live in hotels and go throu^ the oftentimes exasperating 
business of makii^ train connections. But there is little 
monotony in hie work, and his salary is usually sufficient for 
his needs. The retail salesmaa in a city is liable to remain a 
salaried man, tnit the hours are well regulated by custom and 
state laws, and annual vacations are granted at full pay to the 
man who remains wHb bis ccmcera Half holidays are customary 
in city stores during the hot months. In the smaller cities, the 
houn are often bnger than in the larger communities, but the 
salesman has more opportunity to become a proprietor himself. 
Lunches are served at nominal cost in many stores, and a lunch 
and rest room is provided; while doctors and nurses arc on hand 
for any emergency in the larger concerns. 

The demand for emnpetent salesmen usually exceeds the sup- 
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ply, but, although the field is large, H » only the man vith brains 
and the trained ability ki use them vho is likely to succeed in 
any branch of this work. 
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CHAPTER XL 


SECRETARIAL WORK 

The voeatioa of seeret&iy offers unjimitod possibilities to the 
ambitious man who is alive to his opportunities. A secretary¬ 
ship is an education in itself and a splendid introduction to the 
business world. The secretary is not only associated with men 
of affairs, but is frequently trained in business methods and 
problems by the very head of the establishment for which he 
works—an advantage which few other employees enjoy. An 
efficient secretary doubke the working power of the executive for 
whom be works, and frequently becomes as bdispensable to his 
firm as bis superior. 

The word “secretary” has its origin in the word “secret,” hence 
the secretary is a person entinuted with secret or private matteta, 
his work depending to a peat extent upon the poeition filled. A 
private secretary is a confidential attendant, who relieves his 
employer of all poemble detail work and of such executive mat- 
tore as he can manage. He should be a capable stenographer, 
be able to write letten on bis own initiative, be something of a 
bookkeeper, note hia employer’s engsgemento, act as a buffer 
between his employer and tiie various persons who desire to see 
him, file letton and documente and, above all, learn how his 
employer wants things done and do them in that way. An effi¬ 
cient private secretory knows more than the office routine; be is 
willing to assume responsibility; be is able to think independently 
and yet execute the thoughts of hie employer. 

A private eecretaiy may have begun his training as a stenog¬ 
rapher, but, if he becomes a secretory, he has not only shorthand 
and typewriting to do, but has executive duties as well, with a 
resulting increase in responsibility. His duties eiqwnd as his 
employer becomes acquainted with hia poesibilitiea, and very 
often a private secretary finds his position a stepping stone to 
higher places. Many persons in responsible positions started as 
private secretaries and then, as opportunity arose, were advanced 
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to responsible positions because of thdr interest in, and knovl- 
edge of, the business. 

The secretary must have a hi^ sense of business ethics and 
must not discuss his work outside of the trfSce. He may be asso¬ 
ciated with an employer in commercial, financial, religious, scien¬ 
tific or professional fields and, it be is aware of his own best 
interests, he will select the line of wr^ in which he is most 
interested. He may have an opportunity to become a private 
secretary to a member of Coogress, and such a position may 
afford him entry into politics. Many nmn have won public 
prominence in this way. 

The corporation secretary must have the qualities of the 
private secretary, although such a position is not in the usual 
line of advancement from private seeretarydiip. The man who 
has bad secretarial experience makes an efficient corporation 
secretary and, if a company desires a secretary who is thoroughly 
capable, it may offer the position to as exceptional private secre¬ 
tary in its own employ. However, this is one of the things that 
come only to the man who is in worit that is congenial, and 
where his endeavpra to rise will be respected because of his 
interest in iiis work. 

The man who becomes a secretary to an ioslitntion or organi¬ 
sation will be brought into close contact with the governing body 
of that institution and will have a portion Uiai, (hough DOminally 
supervised, is really executive. He will find that euch a position 
will require executive ability of a hiid> order uid that he will have 
to possess a great deal of tact to get along with the various com¬ 
mittees. He will have not one employer but a great many people, 
who, perhaps, may know little about the work, to deal with. 
One of the outgrowths of this type of work is tiie position of 
secretary to Chambers of Commerce in cities or towns. Such 
a man must get out of the community, through organised effort, 
ae much cooperation as possible, and unless a man ia far advanced 
beyond the stenographic period he is not suited for such a 
position. It needs originality and executive ability of a high 
type, as well as genuine enthusiasm for the work. 

The public-office-holding secretary is one who has been ap¬ 
pointed or elected to a political office iriiere he performs the 
duties of that office. He has executive powers, and such posi¬ 
tions, particularly in smaller communities, often prove gateways 
to political power. 
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The young man who expects to become a eecretary must equip 
himself for the work ahead. He must realise that it is necessary 
for him to have a thorough knowledge of the basic subjects of 
English, arithmetic, get^rapky and history, with particular atten* 
tion to English compoutioB and spelling. A speaking knowledge 
of a foreign language, French or Spanish preferably, is exceed¬ 
ingly helpful. An understanding of stenography, filing, and 
bookkeeping, and a sound broad knowledge of business, arc the 
tools of the secretary and arc essential to good work in his 
position; but, beyond all these, a good working knowledge of 
English is periiaps the most necessary. Unless the secretary 
is proficient in English, his use of shorthand will be hampered, 
as shorthand is realty a ^stem of wiitiog English rapidly. He 
also needs this knowledge in rumixising letters, just as he needs 
arithmetic in his bookkeeping. He must use method in the 
office, for hie work should never be impeded by lack of system; 
and so the secretary should be naturally methodical and sys- 
tomatic. 

The secretary must guard against undesirable limitations of 
his intarests and narrowness of outlook by not only liaving a 
broad education but by constantly seeing to improve it. A 
college education is desirable, but not necessary, tliougii the better 
class of firms now prefer college men. However, the man who is 
unable to attend college will find that, if he is willing to read and 
study, such a lack will be of little hiiKlrance. A good high school 
education is al>soiutcly necessary, and S|>ecial i)rcparation for 
socrctarial work can bo had in many high schools. The student 
who prefers to take such work in s]>ecial secretarial schools will 
find that tlicre are in every community at le-ost one or two busi¬ 
ness colleges, where a student can, in from one to two years, 
acquire a fair knowledge of, and training in, shorthand, type¬ 
writing, business Ek^Itsh, spelling, penmanship and similar 
subjects. 

The universities have begun to appreciate Uie appeal of the 
business world to the youi^ man and arc adapUng their courses 
to his needs. Business departments, wherein not only business 
routine but a well-diversified education is provided, are becom¬ 
ing a part of our great muversities, and the young man who can 
afford the time and mon<^ to take such a course will find himself 
well repaid, as his vahie in the business world will correspond¬ 
ingly increase, Evening schools, givi^ business courses for tlie 
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man who works, arc a part of the school Bfstem of most cities. 
There are also evening elaesee in the commercial schools and the 
extension courses of many universities. 

The cost of preparation for secretarial work varies from noth¬ 
ing at all, if the student takes it at tite regular high school, to 
several thousand dollars, if he takes university woric. The usual 
commercial school course takes at least six montiis, and the 
tuition varies from SIS to $40 a month. The public high school 
offers both day and evening courses with free instruction. The 
evening classes in private commercial schools meet three or four 
evenings a week, and the tuition is from K a month upward. 
The business departments of the universities demand a high 
school education for admission, and the courses take from 
two to four years to complete. Thi^ prepare a man for more 
than a secretarial position, however, for he has the background, 
both in collegiate work and business trainirg, for an executive 
position. Since a secretarint job often leads to such work, it 
makes the course doubly valuable. The expense of the college 
training varies from ll^OO to 14,000, dependent upon the insti¬ 
tution and Uie length of the course. 

The financial returns for secretarial work vary greatly accord¬ 
ing to the nature of tho position held. Tlie salary for a private 
secretary varies from $2S to 1100 a week, but Uie beginner tisually 
starts witli a stenographic position which may pay only $15 a 
week. In the executive offices of large corporations, the secretary 
who proves his worth has not only an opportunity to learn tho 
business but also receives a good salary and may even be pro¬ 
moted to a responsible executive position, such as head of a 
department, the vice-presidency, etc. The work is steady, and a 
good secretary can usually find a position. Civil service posi¬ 
tions may also be applied for, but the work is mainly steno¬ 
graphic, and offers little opportunity for advanceineat. In almost 
all secretarial positions Uic eemditions of work are excellent, and 
a two weeks’ vacation with full pay is usually granted every 
year. 

The young man who wishes to become a secretary should be 
trustworthy, unselfish and industrious, and should hove tho 
ability to keep silent regarding bia anpioyer’a affairs. The work 
is often hard, and so he will need good health, and dull in adapt¬ 
ing himself to his woric. A good memory, concentration and 
initiative are necessary if he hopes to advance in his work. He 
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muat uiae hii opportunitiw u they arise, and so he should have 
the faculty of quick obeervation along with foresight. Tact, 
alertness, retentiveness, an agreeable personality, correct and 
easy speech and orderly hatuts will lUJ help the new secretary. 
He should be parbcutar about his personal appearance, for care¬ 
ful dress is as essential to his success as good manners.' 

The relationship between employer and secretary is likely to 
be intimate and personal and react to the advantage of the secre¬ 
tary, hut, unless he is willing to study and work and become more 
than a secretary, he will quidcly reach the peak of his earning 
ability and become a mere cog in the machine. The secretary can 
generally, if he is capable, find a pMttion, but if he does not grasp 
the opportunities to advance, he will always be working at a 
nominal salary. The success of dw secretary most often comes 
when he does his work so well that he is given an opportunity 
to step into a higher position for which his secretarial work has 
fitted him. 
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CHAPTER XU 


THE STAGE 

Tie stage, which baa become such an essential part of our 
presently life, exerts an influence that is as beneficial as it is 
far-reaching. While its principal function is to amuse and enter- 
tain, it is frequently used as a medium for initiating great re¬ 
forma Its educational value in presenting hi^ric events and 
in vitalising literary claasica is well known; and its influence on 
the public in the matter of speech, dress and manners is equally 
well recognised. It is true that undesirable plays are sometimes 
given, and that unworthy actors occasionally disgrace their pro¬ 
fession, but these are in a rapidly disappearing minority. The 
average actor is a hard-working artist, as devoted to his art and 
the public welfare as the average man in any other profession. 

The stage offers varied opportunity to the new actor. The 
Broadway producUon, the road show and Ure stock company, all 
of which are classed as the legitimate stage, have openings for 
competent men. The actors who play on the legitimate stage 
are classified as straight, juvenile, heavy or character actors. 
The straight actor plays the part of a man of about bis own 
age, the juvenile plays the r6le of a very young man or boy, the 
heavy usually enacts the villain and the character actor plays 
the eccentric characters. The comedian, who is really a char¬ 
acter actor, plays only comedy parts. Since some actors are 
capable of playing in only a few types of playe, there are, besides 
the rough subdivisions of tragedy and comedy, the finer distinc¬ 
tions of high and low comedy. The actor who is clever at 
builesquing his part plays in low comedy. 

The actor who plays in New Yortc or on the road has bis part 
assigned to him, is reheaned in it by the director and plays that 
one part as long as the play lasts. The man who becomes a 
member of a stock company has a different sort of task, for the 
usual stock company puts on a new show either every week or 
every two weeks. He is acting in one play and reheaising another 
at the same time, so he must be venatile in order to play parts 
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which may vary in iypc. The stock company in a thriving city 
is not only an excellent training echooi for actors, but it affords 
permanent work of an attractive sort The new recruit on the 
legitimate stage may only walk on in a mob or a ballroom scene, 
or understudy a prominent character, but that may be the enter¬ 
ing wedge for future success. 

The little theater and repertory companies are now being 
realised as worthy to be classed with the legitimate stage. 
The little theaters scattered over the country are producing plays 
that are of unusual caliber and are demanding more than amateur 
actors. The actor who finds his place in a repertory company has 
a task similar to the liule-theater actor. Such a company pro¬ 
duces a number of plays again and .again and the actors are very 
well trained, as the star ^stem is eliminated. The Portmanteau 
Players, who first introduced ua to Dunsany, are a traveling 
repertory theater and have done a great deal in extending the 
knowledge of tlie one-act play. 

Musical comedy actors not only play a part but nuet also 
sing or dance. Since sueb an actor attempts only to entertain, 
be is usually somewhat of a comedian. Vaudeville makes such 
peculiar demands upon an individual that it is impouible to 
consider all persons upon the vaudeville stage as actore. How¬ 
ever, the short skits or playlets do demand good actors; but be¬ 
cause of the constant repetition of the act, the actor often becomes 
slipshod and loses the sest of bis calling. For this reason vaude¬ 
ville is not a desirable opening for the aspirbg dramatic actor. 
Chautauqua and lyceum worii an gradually bringing good plays 
to even the smallest communities, but the opportunities for the 
actor in this field are as yet extremely limited. 

The silent drama, or the moUon picture, is the newest addition 
to the tljeatrical family. The movies narh so many hundreds 
of thousands of people that the opportunities of the semn actor 
are inexhaustible. He must be an all-around penon, able to 
swim, ride, dance, drive a car or play tennis. Bis face must 
screen well and he must be able to act well before the camera. 
The motion picture is recognised as a vital educational force, and 
with every year of its growth Uiw forte will be of even greater 
value. 

All acton, whether of the Intimate or the eilent drama, must 
have a good general education. They must not have confined 
their education to dramatic training, although such training is 
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of great assistance to them. They must have a thorough knowl¬ 
edge of Ei^lish and English hterature, for it wiU be their duty 
to interpret the plays of the dramatist, and only in so far as 
they themselves appreciate the play can they give it to the audi¬ 
ence. To study his characters well and portray them conscien¬ 
tiously, an actor should have a knowledge of psychology, while a 
knowledge of history is essential in urKterstanding the historical 
play with its difficult production. A play such as Drinkwatcr's 
"Abraham Lincoln" requires such knowledge on the part of its 
actors. So many of tiie modem plays are being translated, espe¬ 
cially from the French, that the ability to speak at least one 
foreign language, preferably French, is an asset to the actor. 
Since actors are notably poor business men, os a result of over¬ 
training on the artistic side, some bu«ness training would be to 
their advantage. 

The dramatic school, while not absolutely necessary to success 
on the stage, is well worth' consideration by the prospective actor. 
Since its function is to discover lack of ability as well as real 
talent, one or two years of preliminary study at a good school 
of acting is advisable. David Belasco believes in the dramatic 
school as a step toward the stage, and it is certain that a 
thoroughly trained actor avoids several years of hard work. 
Since the actor must liave a trained body, mind and voice, tlie 
dramatic school is tlie logical place to acquire aich training. 
The course of study at the usual dramatic schools includes not 
only training of voice and body but also courses in literature, 
foreign langviages and oftentimes, music. The constant appearing 
in plays, either before the scitool or before outside audiences, 
increases the stmlcnt's scU-confidenco and develops poise. 

Some of OUT great actors never had dramatic school training; 
so the young mon who is unable to attend a professional 
school need not dispair of becoming an actor. I^ysical training 
and training of tlie voice can be had in almost all high schools 
and in night schools all over the country. Some actors are 
college graduates, who never had professional dramatic training, 
but whose well-organised study in college, in dramatics, oratorical 
contests and debates, fitted them for the stage. 

Schools for the teaching of motion picture acting are not advis¬ 
able, though the training of a good dramatic school is extremely 
useful for the motiou picture actor. Tbe real school for motion 
picture acting is before the camera, wbne the new actor is paid 
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while leamiDg, for he will be^ M e& extra, and be paid according 
to the number of days be worka, 

Real talent will find a place Uie stage, and the actor who 
possesses it, although he may begin as a utility man at about 
$40 a week, will soon advance to $125 if he is a character man, 
or $250 if he becomes a leading man. Buch figures are only 
approximate, as there is no uniform scale of wages. In the road 
companies, the salaries are often lower. Stock company salaries 
rai^ from $35 to $150 a week, depending upon the part played. 
A very few aetors earn $50,000 a year or over on the legitimate 
stage, hut the much discusaed aalaries of motion picture stars are 
often overestimated. Even a good actor will rarely find work for 
more than thirty weeks of the year, and be may not have more 
than twenty weeks' work, so it is very evident that the yearly 
income of the actor will not often exceed $5,000. There are some 
reputable agents who can be of vital assistance to the newcomer, 
but the best way to get an engagement on the stage is to inter¬ 
view managers and get to know stage people. A study of stage 
magaiinea and attendance at current plays are of importance in 
order that the aspiring actor may understand the stage itself. 

The person who would become an actor must possess the sbiLty 
of concentration together with a trained memory, for he may have 
to learn a difficult part in a very abort time. He must possess 
originality sa well as a keenly developed sense of observation and 
sympathetic understanding of human character, so that he may 
properly interpret the part. Genius is not needed if one has 
observation and application, for hard work and careful training 
are the real steps toward auccess. A good voice and a physically 
fit body are an absolute necessity to the actor, for they am the 
instruments of his profession. The actor who desires really to 
rise must have a genuine enthusissm for his work, courage to 
face disappointments and a sense of humor that discouragement 
cannot efface. Above all, he must have a large capacity for 
hard work and study. 

For the young man who has not only the desire to be an actor, 
but the personality, phick and peneverance to adhere to his pur¬ 
pose, the stage offers maoy advantages. Acting will bring out the 
best that is in him, but only if be is willing to work hard. He 
mnst go into it prepared to meet every situadon as a man and 
not be daunted by any obstacles. There are temptations on 
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the stage, but lume that cannot be overcome by the man who is 
unafraid. 

Engagements are often hard to find and they are of a more or 
less precarious nature; there is a constant nervous strain; a play 
may fail and all the hard wwk put into H be set at naught; the 
actor's workii^; hours are while the rest of the world retaxH; 
and the study of his part, rehearsals and other duties make heavy 
inroads on the rest of his time. But despite these disadvantages, 
there are compensations for the person of ability and character. 
A comradeship exiata on the stage that is rarely found elsewhere; 
there is opportunity for mental growth; and there is the joy of 
giving pleasure to others. The motion picture actor must be at 
the studio early and stay late at n^t, while the strong lights 
under which he works are apt to cause eyestrain. The work is 
hard but ever-changing, and there is every chance for the man 
in such a position to earn a comfortable living. Whether acting 
on the stage or for the screen, he must not be content to study a 
part, and then, thinking that good enough, relax his efforts. 
Good acting depends essentially on growth, and an actor must 
always work hard to attain a higher place. As a profession, act* 
ing is boundless in its scope; as an art, it is worthy to be ranked 
with the highest 
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CHAPTER XLII 


TEACHING 

Next to the homo, fhe scbool is die most important factor in 
the development of the ebaracter and personality of the child. 
The influence of the teacher supplements that of the parents, 
and hie function is not only that of instructing the pupil in the 
various school subiects, but also that of teaching the pupil to 
know and use his own powers. No work is more important than 
that of the teacher. Where the schools are good, the average 
man or woman is likely to be a better individual and eitisen 
than where poor teaching obtains, ^niis is a natural result, 
for the teacher's opportunity to lead his pupils into channels 
of right thinking and acting u, in moat cases, a great one. It 
is not the teacher's part to mold bis pupils sceordiog to precon* 
ceived ideas, but rather to stimulate them to react in character* 
istic fashion to the knowledge imparted to them, and to bring 
out and develop, through this reaction, their innate capacities. 
The teacher’s work is social service of the highest typo—it is 
the work of produdng men and women who will be well equipped 
to take their places in the life which lies beyond the cleesroom. 

Teaching is one of (he least selfish of all Uie professions. The 
teacher must always be ready to minister to the needs of his 
pupils; in the classroom, be must be able to forget private affairs 
altogether, and to devote himself whols-hesitcdly to his work. 
The teacher is called upon to give forth all his knowledge, sym¬ 
pathy and underetanding, freely and unselfishly. Service to the 
pupil, and through him to (he community, is the aim of all 
teaching. 

In order to render the best sort of eervice, the teacher should 
be possessed of many special qualifications. All the virtues of 
human charactm^ would not be too many for the teacher. But 
though no one can possess them all, certain virtues and certain 
capacities must be inherent in the man who is to be a real teacher. 
Unselfishness and the desire to serve have been already men¬ 
tioned. With these, should go an interest in people, and espe- 
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ciatly young people, undentendiiig of than and sympathy with 
them. The teacher who haa these qualitiee will be able to get 
along well with those with whom be comes in daily contact. 
He will be patient with youth, and be will know how to adjust 
himself to it. An understanding of human nature, reinforced by 
sympathy, can accomplish for more than a large store of learning 
backed only by a knowledge of pedago^c principles. Insight, 
the ability to place oneself in the pomtion of the pupil and to 
consider things from his viewpoint, will lidp a teacher through 
many a difficult situation. Sympathetic imagination and an 
understanding of human nature will result in the sympathetic 
presentation of knowledge, which is the only sort of presentation 
which COD be relied upon to make an impression upon the pupil. 

The teacher must liave a strong personality and possesa the 
qualities of a leader. This does not mean tiiat he must be 
extremely aelf*aasertive, but it does mean that he should be 
gifted with the ability to make himself liked and obeyed. Dis¬ 
cipline is, of course, an important consideration in teaching, and 
it is well for the prospective teoelier to keep in mind ti>at a class 
can be best controlled by one who knows bow to control himself. 
Self-restraint is always more effective than a show of temper, 
and patience will accomplish much more than force. 

The power of the teaclicr to knpart knowledge comes, to a 
large degree, from the qualities of sympatliy and tact coupled 
with the necessary background of leainti^ The teacher can 
never know too much. He need not pour out upon his pupils all 
the accumulated knowledge at his command, but the very fact 
that he knows more than is absolutely necessary for the conduct 
of the class will soon be sensed by his pupib. And they will, as 
a result, have more confidence in him ai>d more respect for him 
than would be possible if they felt him to be daily coming dan¬ 
gerously near the limits of his knowledge. Knowledge alone is, 
of course, not sufficient. With it must go the ability to analyie 
a subject thoroughly and to present it definitely and clearly. 
A teacher should have, too, a love for study, that he may inspire 
others with a similar enthusiasm, and that he may have the 
desire to continue to add to his knowledge of the subject or 
subjects he teaches. 

In general, the duty of a teacher is the imparting of knowledge 
to his pupils. The work of individual teachen or kinds of 
teachers varies, however, principally according to the type of 
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school is which thejr tesch sod ihc sort of pupils they instruct. 
The university professor’s duties, fw exsmple, are quite different 
from those of the teacher in the elementary school, The elemen¬ 
tary school teacher k generally required to instmct the children 
in a number of subjects. In the high schools, where the attempt 
is already made to give pupils fuller knowledge, teachers gener¬ 
ally teach but one or two subjects. In colleges and universities 
the teacher practically always epecialises in the teaching of one 
subject or even of one branch of a subject In some cases, pro¬ 
fessors do nothing but lecture to their classes, the questioning and 
examining of students bdng carried <m under the supervision 
of assistant instructors. 

Teachers in the public riementaiy and high schools are licensed 
by the state before being pennitted to engage in their profession. 
State requirements for the certification of teachers vary, but 
may easily be ascertsined by application to the local Board of 
Eduoatioa In most cases, candidates for teaching positions in 
rural ungraded schools are required to have at least a high school 
education and, in addition, about a year’s training in a normal 
school, which is a school devoted to the training of teachen. 
Many rural schools, however, and practically all the graded city 
schools, require, on tbe part of teasers, a high school education 
plue a two- or three-year normal course. In order to teach in 
high school, a four-year college course, including some training 
la pedagogy, or else a full normal course is generally necessary. 
College instructors must, of course, have a college education, and 
are generally not appointed before they have finished from one 
to three years of graduate etu^. 

The boards of education have nothing to do with the appoint¬ 
ment of college instruclore, who ere given their positions by the 
governing bo^es of the individual institutions. In Uis esse of 
some state colleges, however, teachers are appointed by the 
state Board of Education. Teadien in norroal schools are gen¬ 
erally college graduates with supplementary normal school 
training. There are numerous private schools and college pre¬ 
paratory schools, where tbe woric is equivalent to that of the 
public elementary and hi^ schools. In order to teach in such 
a private school, the teacher must usually meet tbe same require¬ 
ments as for public Khools. An instructor in a small private 
school may have to teach sevml subjects, but in tiie larger and 
better schools specialisation is usual. 
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The tutor is, in most cases, a sort of “free lance”—that is, be 
is not employed by a school, but teaches mdividuals privately. 
He should have expert knowledge of the eubjeet or subjects he 
wishes to teach and, as his work is often that of helping in their 
studies those who, for various reasons, are backward in them, 
he has need of an infinite amount of patiotce, tact, fimnesa and 
self-control. Usually the tutor works with one student at a 
time, for a period of not more than an hour or two. Some young 
men tutor while they are still at noimal school or college. Pro¬ 
vided that they know their subject, and can adapt tiieir teaching 
methods to the varying needs of the individnals they instruct, 
they may be as successful as the man with more experience who 
perhaps tutors in addition to teaching regulariy. 

There is yet another type of teacher, and the demand for this 
type is steadily increasing. Many of the larger industrial estsb- 
liahments, mercantile houses and banking bouses have established 
their own schools, where instruction, both academic and tech¬ 
nical, is offered to employees. The NaUonal City Bank of New 
York, for instance, has s complete educational system. Instruc¬ 
tion of all types, ranging from etemenUry echool subjects for 
office boys to that of highly specialised te^nical subjects to fit 
university graduates for executive positions, is carried on there. 
The teachers in such schools are generally college graduates and, 
if they are required to teach subjects of a technical nature, have 
usually some practical eiqierience ae well as theoretic knowledge 
of those subjects. 

Young men who wish to enter the teaching profession have 
plenty of opportunity for the necessary preparatory study, both 
in public and private insUtutions. Eveiy city has at least one 
public high school, and state univeimties uid normal schools 
offer courses in academic subjects and in the theory and pracrice 
of teaching, to both inexperienced and more mature students. 
Many young people begin teaching as soon as the laws of the 
state permit ^em to do so, and continue their cducaUon at a 
normal school or a university during thrir summer vacations, or 
somerimes in the evenings. Many of the Is^ universities main¬ 
tain schools of educaUon, where pedagogical training may be 
acquired. 

The teacher’s work is not easy. Tlie person who enters the 
profession because it seems to promise short bouie and easy tasks 
is doomed to disappointment. Not cmly are the hours longer 
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than they seem, becauae of Um hours of outside preparation 
which the conseientaoue teacher ia bound to make for his classes, 
but the constant nervous strain makes the smaller number of 
hours in the classroom more wearing than a longer period of 
work elsewhere might be. 

Teachers have not always been adequately paid, but there 
has been conBlderabte improvement in this respect within the 
last few years, and the tendency b still upward. Some rural 
communities have paid their teachers as little as $300 a year, 
but in larger places the pay b much better. In most cities, and 
especially in the la^er ones, public school teachers usually work 
under a fixed salary achedule, which provides a minimum, a 
maximum and an annual increment. The minimum salary for 
elementary school teachers ranges from about $1,000 to $1,500 
a year, and the maximum from about $1,500 to $3,250 a year. 
High school teachers receive from about $1,500 to $3,800 a year. 
The opportunity for proinoUon to principalshipg in elementary 
schools is good, provided the teacher n college-trained and has 
executive abiliOr. Elementary school principals receive from 
about $2,000 to $5,000 a year. Principsls of high schools receive 
from about $3,000 to $7X100 a year, and city superinteDdcDte up 
to $lS,0dO a year and more. 

The public school teacher is usually protected by temire-of- 
office laws, and so a poeition for life, with a pension for old age, 
is practically assured. Teachers in large private and preparatory 
schools of well-eetablbbcd reputotron are generally certain of 
a fairly good income, and instiuctore in business houses arc 
usually well paid. 

For the real teacher, his work b in itself almost aufficient 
reward. He finds joy and pleasure in rt, though it be difficult 
and, at times, Crying. The true teacher does not find hb work 
monotonous, (or if he approaches it in ^ proper spirit it cannot 
be monotonous. He teaches, every term, new pupils, and so the 
knowledge he desires to impart to them may be presented by him 
from a new angle. He must adapt himself to the students under 
him, and in so doing be finds in bis work a certain freshness and 
diffeTeDce which gives him a new interest and delight in it. Then 
hb life among those who oie youi% and enthusiastic serves to 
preserve his own youth and enthusuBm, if he projects hb person¬ 
ality, as he should, into that of ha pupils. 

The man who takes up teaching gives up definitely all pros- 
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pects of ever becoming wealthy; but the teacher’s life is one 
which offers such large opportunities for pereoosl influence that 
it must be an attractive one for the man of high ideals of service. 
It is a life which should, and oft^ does, bring.out a man’s best 
qualities, and which opens up to him a la^r sphere of personal 
usefulness than miglit almost any other cancer. The difficulties 
of the work will be as nothing compared to the pleasure and 
pride one can take in it, if he is by nature equipped for teaching. 
An honorable position in the community, a Arm place in the 
affections of many people, a sense of large service rendered to 
the individual and to society—these arc the rewards of the 
teaclicr who enters upon his duties ns upon a ministry, and who 
devotes his life to the wonderful work of developing fine men 
and women. 
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CHAPTER XLni 


THE TEACHING OP MANUAL TRAINING 
AND INDUSTRIAL SUBJECTS 

All teaching, all educational irotk, haa for ite aim the making 
of more useful boys and girla, and eonsea^uently men and women. 
Those things which promise to develop to the highest degree 
the native capacity for aaefulnees in each individual, those things 
which will best fit the individual to find his place in the general 
scheme of society, are included in the school curriculum. For 
these reasons, reading and wnting are the first subjecte taught 
in school, for they form the beet means of approach to many 
aorta of knowledge, and tfmn^ knowledge, to usefulneei. 

But knowledge, of the sort which is comroonly known to be 
imparted by the aehools, is not the only kind of knowledge which 
makes for the useful development of the individual. After all, 
but a limited number of children continue their studies far enough 
to enter one of the profesMone, wbidi are based upon continued 
intellectual effort Every year timusands upon thousands of 
young men enter upon the various drilled and semi-Blcilled trades, 
which stand behind all industry, commerce, manufacture and 
agriculture. 

The schools have alresc^ realised their obligation to these 
many students, have realised that the traditional academic 
courses can, after a while, have but little intereet for young boys 
who look forward to enterii^ the trades sooner or later, and in 
many caees at the esriieet opportunity. Realising that theee 
young students usually have left school with do knowledge of 
any vocation, and that tbrir lack of knowledge often leads them 
to choose the wrong occupation, or causes them to see no 
relationship at all between school work and their life work, the 
schools some time ago made their first effort to help theee students 
by providing for a certain amount of instruction in industrial 
Bubieete. 

In the very beginning, when "manual training" was first inati- 
tuted, ite purpose was periiaps more disciplinary than vocational. 
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That ii, it was looked upon more ae tnining for the student in 
the correct carrying out of various negated processes than as a 
possible introduction to the actual processes common to most 
trades which make use of band work. The chief value of manual 
training is its edueational one; but it has an industrial value 
as well. Manual training is not meant to prepare students for 
any particular trade, but rather to give them a grasp of the 
underlying principles of all mechanical work. It is intended to 
provide an approach to industrial study, llirough manual 
training many students receive their introduction to the basic 
principles which are the foundation of all work connected with 
the mechanic arte. 

Manual training thus serves a twofold purpose. It enlarges 
the field of education, through presenting to students another 
branch of knowledge, some slight acquaintance with which, at 
least, will bring about a better understanding of industrial condi> 
tions later on; and it enables the pupil to develop the use of 
his hands as well as his head. It servo aleo as a determining 
factor, in many cases, in the student’s decisios regarding his future 
vocational choice. Through manual training, mechanical apti* 
tudes, or their lack, ace frequently revealed in the students; and 
BO in this way also manual training serves a distinctly practical 
purpose. Manual training is titc form which industrial instnic* 
tion usually takes in the elementary school, and in ti )0 traditional 
high school. It has its place also in the curriculum of the pre* 
vocational school, and, to some extent, In the normal school and 
college, 

Since manual training is a part of the general educational 
scheme, having as its main objects tlie general development of 
the student’s mind and mtiscics. and the arousing of his voca* 
tional interests, it does not requim a great amount of specialised 
trade training on the part of the teacher. It does require on his 
part a certain love for mechanical work, an appreciative under* 
standing of industrial life and (he common industrial processes, 
and the sort of personality wbidi will impress and influence 
young boys. This means energy, enthuriasm and the ability to 
obtain the confidence of pupils and to ke^ them busy and inter¬ 
ested in their work. Added to these qualifications should be 
teaching ability and training for the woHc of teaching. It is 
usual for the would-be manual training instructor to go through 
high school, and then to take a DOrmsl school course of from 
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one to two yean’ doraUin. In tbe normal echool, he is instructed 
in the principles of manual training and in the principles and 
methods of teaching. Besides the normal schools, many of the 
state universities ^ve courses in manual arts for teachers 
Some of these courses are not open to students without some 
previous college education but, in other cases, sliorter courses, 
open to men with only partial high school education, are offered. 

Since manual training is concerned not witii the teaching of 
particular trades but with an introduction to the fundamentals 
underlying numerous band processes employed in industry, the 
manual training teacher need not have as much actual trade 
experience as must the teacher in more strictly industrial classes. 
However, even for the manual training teacher, a certain amount 
of practical sitop experience is desirable. It gives him a 
better insight into the processes he wishes to teach, a broader 
viewpoint, a fuller realisation of the benefits of manual training 
and, above all, more authority in dealing with his subject and 
with his pupils. Children are quick to sense the self-confidence 
or lack of it in a teacher, and for this reason alone, if for no 
other, some shop experience is of great value to the manual 
training teacher. 

The next step up from manual training is prevocational work. 
In reality, manual training is a part of prevocational training, 
which is simply education of the sort which will lay a good 
foundation for later more definite vocational courses. Manual 
training oScre students practice in hand work of various sorts, 
such as might be encountered later in studying trades. Prevo¬ 
cational education attempts to convey to the children a certain 
amount of information about industry in general, and to give 
them a taste of various tendes. The work in the prevocational 
class is more varied and more individual than that in the manual 
training class. In manual Irainii^, tlie entire class is usually 
set to work to solve some one definite problem, througli drawing 
and construction. In prevocational work, the elementary proc¬ 
esses of a number of induetiial occupations are taught, and 
the natural aptitudes of each student considered, in assigning 
constructive work to him. 

The prevocational school is opes to boys below or above four¬ 
teen years of age, and docs not dose tlie way to the further 
education of tliese students. The shopwork is an important 
feature, of course, but bookwork is not neglected. However, 
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the bookwork also has an industrial trend—U m subjects taught, 
mathematics, geography, English and others, are taught in such 
a way that their connection with industrial pursuits is manifest 
to the children. 

The bookwork or academic teadter of a ptevoeational class 
needs, more than long academic training in the principles of 
teaching, a sympathetic love for children, a broad outlook, the 
ability to work in close cooperation with tlie shopwork teacher 
and the ability to make the subjecta be touches upon of vital 
interest to pupils, by correlaUng these studies with their shop 
interesta. 

Tlic shopwork teacher sliould above all else be a man with real 
trade experience. The more varied and tltoroiigh such experience 
has been, the better. The siiop teacher in tiie prcvocational 
school is called upon to introduce tlie pupils to a number of 
trades. For tills reason, he must bo interested in eonstnictivc 
problems in general, and not merely in one special line of me¬ 
chanical effort. Unless ho is a thorouglily competent craftsman, 
he will be unable to keep his classes well under control, and, 
without a good deal of rcsourcefiilness and sympathetic imagi¬ 
nation, he will hardly be able to cope wiUi the problems which 
will be sure to arise in Uic course of his daily work. 

It has been found tiint men with trade experience; with the 
ability to explain the processes whereby simple operations are 
performed; with cheerful, energetic, confidence-inspiring person¬ 
ality; men who arc not too critical nor ^ to set too high stand- 
arde for amateur work may be turned into very capable shop 
teachers. In order to obtain shop teachers who will combine 
industrial experience with some teaching knowledge, short courses 
arc offered by some school boards to give local industrial workers 
some koowlcdgc of the essential principles of leaching. These 
courses consist, usually, of a certain amount of reading, of 
lectures by the principal of the school or perhaps by the director 
of vocational education, and of some practice teaching. A 
number of universities and other schools also ^ve short courses, 
often in the evenings, to train prevocational shop teachers. 
These courses will be more fully dwcussed later. 

The manual training in elementary and hi^ schools, and the 
courses in prevocational schools, are meant simply to serve 
as an introduction to the world of industry, to reveal to the 
child the world of work, and to make him aware of the posei- 
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bility that bis own vocation majr lie in one of the trades. There 
are a number of different types of seboole, which have ae their 
purpose the training of workers who have already chosen their 
trades, and who wish to gain either elementary or more advanced 
instruction in the processes of those trades. 

The fint of these sehoc^ is the continuation school. The 
continuation school may be either a trade-continuation or a 
general-continuation school In eidier case, the students are 
young people who have already entered upon some trade, and 
who give part of thdr woriui^t time to school. In the case of 
the trade-continuation school, trade education is the principal 
thing. Students either study the processes of their own occu- 
pstions further, so as to attain greater eiEciency, or begin the 
study of altogether different trades. In the general-continuation 
school, stress is laid not only upon industrial training, but upon 
the general edueation of the students. 

^st the continuation school does to a certain extent, the 
trade school does much more thoroughly. There are two chief 
types of industrial schools which offer all-day courses for the 
purpose of training iadustrial workers. The first type is the 
unit trade school, in which one certain trade or branch of a trade 
Is taught. In such s echoed, specialisation is the rule, and 
the teacher must be expert in the particular trade he is to teach, 
and must, in addition, have some general underatanding of 
related subjects. The second type is the vocational, or the general 
industnal, school. Here, different trades, or related trades which 
form one industrial group, are ^ight. Teachers in the general 
industrial echool must, like those in the trade school, be thor- 
ou^ly experienced in one trade and, in addition, have some 
knowledge of related subjecto. 

Three types of tcachera are usually needed in the continuation, 
trade and vocational eeboofa. They are the trade, the technical 
and the non-vocational or academic teachen. The present dis¬ 
cussion is concerned with (be first two types only. The trade 
teacher is, of course, the slu^ teacher, whose duty it is to give 
instruction in the manual part of the work—in shop practice. In 
the case of the shop teacher, actual mastery of the particular trade 
taught and real industrial ei^rienee are absolutely essential. The 
trade teacher must be a skilled and thoroughgoing workman, 
with knowler^ not only of (he mechanical processes of bis own 
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trade but with a thorough acquaintance, also, with ite related 
Buhiecta, includii^ ahop mathematics and shop drawing. 

technical teacher or teacher of “teiat«i aubjeets” must 
also be considered as an induetrial teacher, for be gives instrue* 
tion in subjects that form part of the trade knowledge. Chem> 
istiy, physics, drawing and other such subjects, some knowledge 
of which is necessary in certain induatiial occupations, come 
under the headii^ of "related subjects.” These studies are 
always adapted to the particular occupatioo tau^t in the school, 
and have, ^erefore, a distinctly industrial character. The tech< 
nical teacher needs much the same penonal characteristics as 
does the trade teacher, but he doee not need equal industrial 
experience. He should, however, have thotou^ technical training 
in the subjects he is to teach. 

Instruction in trade subjects in induatiial and technical high 
schoola differs somewhat from that offered in the schools whose 
chief aim is trade education. The broader educational back* 
ground of high school students admits of their undertaking more 
technical studiea; and so the scientific and mathematical prin- 
oiplea of the trades, and the application of tiiese principles to 
actual industrial work, an more fully gime into than is the case 
in schools of lower rank. But seldom do (he technical high 
schools prepare pupils for any definite trade. Their purpose it, 
rather, general education which will take sense account also of 
manual and technical proceeees connected with industry. 9hop 
teachers in the technical high schools should, like those in tbs 
lower grade industrial schools, be men of sound mechanical 
knowledge and industrial experience. 

The teaching of trade subjects in normal schools and coUegss 
is usually quite different from the teaching of similar subjects 
in induetrial schools. The reason for this is not only that ths 
students have a greater amount of education, Iwt also that ths 
purpose of the trade courses is a different one. Trade subjeota 
in normal schools and colleges ate pven, usually, as part of ths 
preparation of future manual training and industrial teachers. 
For this reason the instructor in the normal ecbool needs a some¬ 
what different equipment from that of the teacher in the trade 
achooL A thorough grasp of the priociplee of pedagogy, and the 
power to analyse industrial processes and to teach his pupils the 
fundamentals of these two branches, are essatial. Added to 
this tirould be a broader technical training than is necessary for 
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the shop teacher in an industrial school. The instructor should 
have some general indistrial experience, but he does not need 
the practical trade experience that the ordinary industrial teacher 
ought to have, since he teaches not so much the trade as the way 
in which the trade should be taught. 

In one other way is industrial knowledge imparted. This is 
through training courses offered in the industries themselves. 
Many firms train their om workers, because the specialised 
processes of the industry make this necessary. Others train 
workers because there are not yet sufficient industrial schools to 
afford an adequate supply of efficient men. In the apprenticeship 
and short training courses <dreTed in the industries, men who have 
shown trade and executive ability in combination are frequently 
selected to act as instructors. These men are uaualty given a 
brief preUminary training in the methods of teaching industrial 
practice, and are then set to work in the finn'a school. 

Teachers in corporation seboob must first of all be masters 
of their trade, and know how to get along with other men. They 
must have authority, confidence, patience, the ability to make 
clear the processes they are teaching and the ability to make the 
boys and men respect them and take their teaching seriously. 
No man academically trained alone could ever satisfactorily U1 
such a position. First^liand knowledge of the trade, and 
as complete as possible, cou|:ded with that understanding of 
industrial conditions which comes from real experience are 
absolutely essential for successful work on tbe teacher's part in 
the corporation schoola 

The qualificatione of industrial teachers of practically all kinds 
may be summed up as follows: They should have a knowledge 
of the trade to be taught, the ability to teach it and the sort of 
personality that will brii^ out the best efforts of those who are 
being taught. 

Knowledge of a trade, of courw, comes best through working 
in it Personality is largely a matter of one’s character and 
one’s willingness to ieam. Hie man with a good foundation of 
trade knowledge, who is pleaeant and cheerful in hie contact 
with others, neat and clean in appearance, of good habits and 
with the ability to eupervise the work of others usually makes 
excellent mstsrisl for an industrial teacher. All be needs to 
complete his equipment is some training in the teachii^; of his 
subject. This training has not, until very recently, been easy to 
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acquire. Training courses for industrial leacbers are compara¬ 
tively new. It is only now that schools are Hwgioning to realise 
the fact that the academically trained man, whose entire trade 
experience is limited to that obtained in the school shops, is hardly 
a logical instructor in a trade or general industrial school. It is 
the man with practical experience who seems to be the most fitting 
candidate for trade-teaching pomrions, and a growing acknowl¬ 
edgment of this fact has led to the esIablislimeDt of a number 
of courses designed to train capable workers to become trade 
teachers. 

The most practical courses offered such workers are those given 
in the evening, since men employed in an industry have no time 
for attending day classes. These courses are usually of short 
duration, aiming to give the students inUnsivc iostrurtion in the 
fundsmentsl principles of teaching and to provide tlicm with an 
opportunity to spend some rime in pracricc teaching. These 
courses make no attempt to teach trades, but simply to train vo¬ 
cational Instructors. Men admitted to these murees arc expected 
to have at least an elementary school education or its equivalent, 
If they have high school training also, so much the belter. They 
are required also to be men of g<Md personality, and with practical 
experience along the lines of the induetrial wiwk they desire to 
teach. A number of local industrial schools also offer similar 
short mstructor-training courses to men with trade experience. 
Information regarding such courses may be obtained from your 
state or local Board of Education. 

There is an active and constantly growing demand for men 
who combine trade experience with (caching abili^. Such men 
are wanted in all the types of schools otentioaed. There are as 
yet but very few who arc properly equipped to uiuiertakc indus¬ 
trial instruction, and so there is a large uncrowded field for 
capable men. 

There are other coursee, which have as Uicir purpose the 
imparting to students of both trade and tcachii^ knowledge. 
These courses are, of necessity, nnich longer in duration than the 
short specific evening classes conducted for workers. They arc 
generally all-day courses, lasting fwm two to four years, and 
are given at norma! schools, state univenitira and technical 
schools. They attempt to teach trade processes and to give 
also, professional teacher training. These courses generally have 
one fault—they do not offer real trade experience. If students 
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work at a trade during thur eummer vacationa, tiiie laek may 
be overcome. Those eounee ate open in meet cases to boys with 
a high school education. Omduates of such couisee are com¬ 
petent to hold manual training poaitions, or, if they have supple¬ 
mented their school work with pracUea) shop experience, they 
may make good industrial teachers in trade schools and technical 
high schools. 

Training courses for manual training teachers are offered by 
many normal schoois and a number of colleges. These courses, 
too, are generally at least two yean long, and are open usually 
to high school graduates. The training is quite academic, offering 
but a limited amount of practice in the manual arts, and fitting 
students for work as manual training teachen in elementary, 
high and normal schools. 

Combined instruction of trade, tedinical and professional types 
is offered by a number of institutions, some of which give both 
dsy and evening courses, of the intensive and also of the more 
prolonged sort These institutions train regular students and 
also, in some cases, men who are already employed and who 
wish to become shopworfc teachers. They are generally technical 
schools of secondary grade, or higher, and in many cases offer 
excellent preparation for the prospective industrial teacher. 

The young mon with an elementary education, a levs for 
mechanical work and the desire to become an industrial teacher 
often does well to enter eome such teriinical school, where, in 
the course of two, tiiree or four yean, he obtains a fair amount 
of technical and professional training. The young man who is 
already employed in a trade will find the short courses offered 
by such technical schools, by local public industrial schools, by 
university extension departments and by the large corporations 
of the industry in which he is engaged very valuable in preparing 
for teaching work. 

To eome young men of executive ahili^ and of thorough peda¬ 
gogic training the positioo of supervisor or director of industrial 
education will offer a strong appeal. Such a position entails 
considerable responsibili^ a^ is usually open only to teachers 
of experience. It is the duty of (he director of industrial educa¬ 
tion in a town or city to provide for a system of courses in trade 
training and trade-teacher training. He must make this eystem 
part of the educational and industrial life of the community, a 
force whoee influence is clearly felt and appreciated. In coder 
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to do this, the supervisor must be able to keep in close and 
friendly touch not alone with school authorities but also with 
the businese men of his community. 

The supervisor and the director of industrial work plan 
courses, supervise the teat^ing staff and are more or less in 
charge of all or pert of the industrial education of the city or 
school. Their work requires executive ability, great tact and 
a sound appreciation at the meaning and value of Industrial 
education. Supervisors and directors are usually normal school or 
college graduates, but acme of the best in the country today are 
men who came right out of the abope, and who, by dint of superior 
ability, hard work and the right kind of study after school 
hours, have made enviable names for themselves in the teaching 
profession. 

For the young man of mechaDkal tastes and good personality, 
industrial teaching offers a splendid field of employment. It is 
a profession which has until now been hardly recognised, and 
which, coming into greater and greater prominence, offers the 
advantage of a steadily growing d«nand for capable men. The 
pay is usually belter tlian that of a man engaged at the actual 
work in the trade, and the greater amount of leisure, due to 
lighter home and long vacations with pay, gives the teacher much 
opportunity for rest, recreation and sdf-improvemeDt. Like the 
academic teacher, the industrial teacher usually works under a 
fixed salary schedule, which includes a minimum and a maximum 
salary and an annual increment. The salaries vary in different 
communities, but the minimum is usually about 81,500 a year, 
while the maximum salary in the large cities reaches up to 
13,250 a year for elementary scboob, and 13,600 a year for high 
school teachers. The beginner usually starts at the minimum 
salary, but sometimes receivee credit (or outside work, which 
may raise his initial salary considerably. After appointment, 
an increase of from flOO to |280 a year is generally provided 
for, until the maximum salary is leacbed. Employment is usually 
for life, with a substantial perwcm for old age. 

The work is, to the right type of man, very pleasant and inter* 
eating, giving him, as it does, an opportunity to exercise bis 
executive faculty and his mechanical alnlity. It is, furthermore, 
work whose usefulness cannot be overestimated. To help develop 
more useful men and better citiiens, is a great privilege. Evoy 
year several hundred thousand children leave school before tbqr 
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have finished the elementary grades, and with no proper prepara¬ 
tion, attempt to enter iaduslrial life. In many cases an adequate 
system of vocational instruction would keep these children in 
school a few years longer, prepare them to be of real use when 
they are ready to go out into the world and increase their earning 
power, their self-reqMcl and Uieir general intelligence and happi¬ 
ness. Where the system of industrial education is worked out 
80 that these results are in some measure accomplished, the 
industrial teacher can feel that it is largely through his efforts 
that this is true. His work is that of preparing, for effective 
citisenship and useful Kving, the great mass of our future working 
population. 
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CHAPTER XUV 


TELEGRAPHY 

Since the invention of tite telegraph, tiw world has come to 
be a smaller place. People separated by thousands of miles have 
been enabled to communicate with each other in a marvelously 
short time. One hemisphere no longer frals its isolation from 
the other; continents are linked to one another; countries which 
are separated from each other by thousands of miles of land and 
water can learn of the same important happenings at almost 
the same moment. Ships in roidocean need never be out of 
communication with land; aviators far up in the clouds can 
report what they see to (hose miles below on the ground; a 
train hurrying to the Pacific Coael may be controlled from an 
Eastern office. All these things have been made possible through 
the agency of the telegraph ai^ wireless telegraph and by the yet 
newer wonder, the wireless, or radio telephone. 

The telegraph operator is the man through whom the speech 
of dots and dashes is carried on. Hh is the responeibility of 
conveying whatever messages he may be instructed to transmit or 
which he finds it necessary to send. A telegrapher employed by 
a commercial telegraph company sends only such messages aa 
customers desire. The telegrapher on a ship, and sometimes 
the railroad telegrapher, sends not only such messages as he is 
ordered to, but also such as may be necessitated by the demands 
of his work, or by unexpected happenings. 

The ship telegrapher is a vessel’s mun hope in case of accident 
He sends out calls for help, making these calls very urgent or 
modifying them, according to the extent of the danger. Many a 
heroic telegrapher has saved a ship by sticking to hia post in 
time of extreme peril, sending out calls, giving full directions as 
to the whereabouts of the riiip and thus makii^ it possible for 
other vessels to approach and render asmstance. Train wrecks 
also have often been avoided by the quick wit and speedy action 
of telegraphers who have prevented the coilison of trains or 
toeir passing over spots rendered dangerous by storms. 

287 
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Commercial telegraph compaoiei, ahipa, railroads, newspapers, 
mines, life-saving stations, private financial and commercia! oon> 
eerns, militarjr organisations—aU utilise the telegraph and, to an 
ever-increasing extent, the srirelaas telephone. Competent opera¬ 
tors are needed for both the telegraph and wireless telegraph, 
and to a lesser degree tor the radio telephone. 

No high degree of educatton is necessary for one to become a 
tel^aph operator. A common school education is considered 
sufiScient, though the yoong man who has gone through high 
school or college has often a better chance of advancing to a 
higher position. The prospective telegrapher must learn how 
to send and receive mesasgee accurately and with the required 
speed, end should also know something of the fundamentais of 
the theory of electriei^. He must also know bow to handle 
and repair the apparatus with which he works. This is espe¬ 
cially necessary for operators in isolated spots and on ships, 
where defects in the instnunests must immediately be recog¬ 
nised and remedied, and where the operator himself must usually 
do the repairing. 

The practical operatton and handling of the apparatus, knowl¬ 
edge of the code used in tel^aphy, skill in the manipulation of 
the key and general proficiency in telegraph or wireless practice 
can be obtained in several ways. One of these is through taking 
a course at a telegrapher’s school, and another, through study 
at home. Probably the chief advantage of a school course is the 
fact that it forces the etudent to engage in systematic and oon- 
tinual practice in code interpretation and key manipulation. 
The person who makes up bis mind to devote a certain 
amount of time dally to practice can, however, become 
an efficient operator without attending a school. The many 
“radio amateurs” in the United States, a very large number of 
whom are youi^ boys, have practically all learned how to operate 
the wireless tel^raph, repair it and even install it, without formal 
instruction. 

A young man who has been trained at a school, or who has 
train^ himself to operate the telegraph, can obtain a poeitioa 
with a commercial transmission company, with a railroad or 
with some concern operating private wiree. His work consists 
of receiviz^ and sending messagee, of putting them into the 
proper shape tor delivery, in some cases of repairing his ap¬ 
paratus and sometimes of speoial duti« connected irith his poti- 
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tioD. A railroad telegrapher, for iastance, sometimea operates 
signab in addition to thia other A commercial telegrapher 
must compute the fee on each menage sent, and must know 
how to carry out the general office duties which may be allotted 
to him. 

Railroad telegraphers have excellent opportunities for advance¬ 
ment. Operators at small stations have in many instances suc¬ 
ceeded in working themselves up to the position of chief division 
operator, and finally of chief train dtspatcher. The chief train 
dispatcher is a very important official. He directs the running 
of trains in the proper order, through meesages to division, and 
thence to local, telegraph stations. Commercial operators also 
have good chances to attain higher poeidons. Many of the 
behest executives in the tel^raph companies have risen to their 
responsible posts as a result of woric well done while they were 
telegraph operators. 

Alertness, carefulness, accuracy and a thorough knowledge of 
telegraphy are sufficient equipment for the o|>eretor employed 
by commercial telegraph companies, but tbs railroad telegraphsr 
who desires to succeed should have certain further qualifications. 
He should be capable of meeting unexpected situations coolly 
and with good judgment, and of taking immediate action of a 
decisive and proper nature. 

The greatest field for wireless curators lies in nautical work. 
Every passenger ship is compelled by law to carry at least 
two operators, and the majority of merchant ships also have a 
telegraph office. The ship telcgrapb operator receives messages 
and sends them from the ship to shore and to other vessels; in some 
cases gets up a daily paper, with the aid of news items received 
from land stations; comrounicates with the ship's owners in case 
of delay, or when a change of route is considered necessary; 
and informs the owners of the ship’s approach to land, so that 
docking facilities can be arranged for. As has been said, his work 
in time of danger is often invaluable, and at all times his 
presence means that the ship is never in absolute isolation. The 
mere fact that it is possible to communicate with other ships and 
with land, eithar directly or through rolayed messages, gives to 
passengers on vessels a sense of security which they might other¬ 
wise not feel. 

Wireless telegraph operatore are all licensed by the govem- 
mept before being permitted to pracUce their profession. In 

u 
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order to obtaio a licenee one mutt be able to paee exammations 
designed to test one's alnli^ to send and receive messages at a 
specified speed, and to expl^, operate and repair tbe apparatus 
employed. Unlike Ute wire tdegraph operator, tbe wireless 
man must have a thorough knowledge of the construction and 
operation of hie apparatus, in every detail. The license granted 
indicates the degree of profesuonal knowledge and skill possessed 
by tbe operator. 

Wireless telegraphy may be studied at a school, at homo or in 
apprenticeship. Students may become apprenticed to licensed 
operators, and may learn wireless telegraphy by actual operation 
of the apparatus, under tbe supervision of an experienced man. 
Many professional wireless operators first became interested in 
the wireless tel^aph as a pastime, and perfected themselves 
in its operation, alone, or with tbe help of friends or “wireless 
clubs.” The amateur radio operator has a good chance of ascer¬ 
taining whether or not he will make an efBcient professional 
operator, and of testing his love for the work. 

Radio operators on ships are paid from 1100 to 1125 a month, 
and receive the accommodatione and maintenance accorded to a 
ship’s officer. The life is quite a pkaeuit one—they visit foreign 
lands, travel in comfort and are under really serious strain only 
in times of danger to the ship. Then they are called upon to 
display their resourcefulness, loyalty, courage and their devotion 
to duty. 

Wireless operators are employed in various other positions. 
There are the lonely telegraphers who man the isolated northern 
shore stations with which lioera in midocean can communicate. 
These men must be as alert, accurate, courageous and as 
devoted to duty as are their fellows aboard a ship. Often 
they are obliged to live alone for many months, and practically 
their only recreation at such times is gossiping by wireless with 
friendly operatora far away. 

Newspapers make extensive use of the telegraph, and employ 
operators to send reports of conventions, sporting events and 
other such happenings to the home office. This work is, however, 
beii^ done more and more frequently through the radio, or 
wireless telephone. Tbe opportunities for professional woric 
along the lines of wireless telephony differ from those in wireless 
telegraphy. No skilled operators are needed—there is no code 
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to ieam and do keys to masipulate. But tlie work of bstAlIing 
and repairing wireless telephones doee, however, offer a field 
for trained men. 

The wireless telephone ie coming to be used in a great number 
of new ways. Forest fire patroh make use of it in reporting 
biases sighted at a great distance mtber from an aeroplane or 
from an observation station upon a mountain top. Fire chiefs 
issue orders to their suhordinates by means of tlw radio phone, 
Reports of weather conditions are eeat out to farmers from 
government meteorological stations by tbe same means. Rail¬ 
roads, too, are using the radio telephone in many eases where 
the telegraph was facmerly tbe means of communication, 

As the use of the radio phone increases, there will be a larger 
field for skilled men to install radio apparatus. For such men, 
mechanical ability, a practical knowledge of (he principles of 
electricity, and the ability to do a workmanlike and thorough 
job are essential requisites. Tbe work is well paid, and may 
lead to the larger field of tel^rapb en^neering, which is open 
to the man of ability. 

The telegrapher fulfils a very rmportant function in what¬ 
ever type of organisation or endeavor be h* employed. With his 
help, the world is indeed girdled by man. He may not win 
high financial reward from his worit, nor may be, in most rases, 
gain special recognition for his particular services, but he can 
have the eaUsfaction of knowing that through hU work, the 
machinery of our lives runs a little more smoothly and efficiently. 
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TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 

One of the newest profeeeions, end one which is eeeentially 
chsracteriatie of the present day, is that of traffic management 
This profession is a direct lesutt of present-day, ia^-scale pro¬ 
duction, and of the complicated and extensive railroad system 
by which so many of the products of manufacture are dis¬ 
tributed. The need for traffic managers in industry arose from 
several facta. The growing complexity of the railroad routing 
and ratii^ systems made necessary amne expert, qualified to 
deal adequately with these matten as they apply to the dis¬ 
tribution of goods by industrial coneems. The increasing number 
of governmental regulations dealing with freight shipments and 
tariffs has been another factor which has given rise to the need 
for expert traffic managers. 

The traffic manager’s duty is to see that products arc moved 
from one place to another by the very best means, which may 
be taken as meaning in the safest, quickest, cheapest aod alto¬ 
gether most serviceable and convenient woy. This is but a very 
broad and general statement of what the traffic manager accom¬ 
plishes. The actual duties connected with his work are many, 
and often of a highly technical nature. The traffic manager’s 
work is by no means simple; it is not merely a matter of seeing 
that goods sre transferred from one point to another. It is a 
matter of studying the output of a firm from the transportation 
viewpoint, and of so proceeding in the administration of the 
specific traffic problems that the industry's transportation costs 
may be reduced to the very barest poembb figure. 

In attempting to fulfil these large functions of the position, 
the traffic manager must undertake varaus sorts of work, and 
approach his problems from various angles, HU first duty is 
considered the “claaeification of tine." He must, before any¬ 
thing else, analyro the finn's output ns it affecta the transporta¬ 
tion of the product. Such roatteie as the amount of output, the 
character of the product—whether it be bulky or of small 
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dimensiona, light or heavy in weight, fragile or unbreakable— 
are all important conuderations. Then the style of packing 
for the various types of articles to be transported must be 
decided upon, and here not only convenience and economy but 
iegal regulations, too, must be considered. Certain products are 
supposed to be packed in a certain way. In the case of others, 
the traffic manager decides whetiier boxes or wrappers, crates 
or barrels, are more suitable and at the same time economical. 
Then the traffic manager standardises the descriptions to be used 
on the various commercial papers, to conform with the classi¬ 
fications estabiished by the railroads or other carriers. 

The traffic manager also makes a clrae study of routes. He 
considers the railroad routes not only from the standpoint of 
distance covered but also takes into account the large centers 
through which the road passes, U>e number of days or hours it 
takes to transfer goods from one point to another over a certain 
route, the number of times goods roust be transferred from one 
train or branch road to another, and the general excellence of 
the service given by the particular railroad under consideration. 

Closely connected with thia analysis of the firm’s output and 
hie investigation of routes is the study of rates, The rates 
charged for the various classifications of goods must be thor¬ 
oughly studied and, if the tr^c manager finds discrimination 
against some types of goods, it is his duty to attempt to remedy 
this, through an adjustment directly with the carrier, or through 
the intervention of a federal or state utility commission. The 
traffic manager must also keep himself thoroughly posted on 
existing tariffs. A close study of tariffs will enable him to see 
that the industry adjusts itself to impendlDg changes in tariffs 
or regulations affecting its products, and so avoid loss upon 
future deliveries called for by contracts. 

The proper adjustment of loss and damage claims, the tracing 
of delayed shipments, Uie keying of accurate car records, the 
checking up of freight chargee, the supervision of local trans¬ 
port (utilising the services of teamsters and truckmen), the 
preparation of bills of lading and other commercial papers, the 
presenting of evidence and exhibits to public utility commis¬ 
sions in case of rate disputes, the keeping of exact accounts— 
are all duUes of dw traffic manager and his assistants. These 
assistants are tariff clerks, rate clerks, accountants, auditors 
and other such specialised workers. 
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The man vho can successfully cany on the many varied 
duties of the traffic manager, never losing sight of their im¬ 
portance and meaning, must be a man with a rather unusual 
equipment He must be a man of keen and analytical mind, 
unusual executive ability, broad vision, sound judgment and 
with a capacity and willingness to meet new problems daily. 
The knowledge he brings to his woric should be broad and 
varied, and with it should go a desire to keep on acquiring 
knowlet^, for there is always something new for him to learn. 

The very nature of his woric means that his education is 
never completed. However, before he is competent to begin 
his work, he must have a very intimate knowledge of certain 
matters. He must be thorou^ly acquainted with manufactur¬ 
ing processes and manufaeturiog costs, and with commercial 
customs and conditions throughout the world, He must know 
as much as possible about rates and tariffs, tlieir construction 
and applications, and the principles underlying rate construc¬ 
tion and freight classilicBtion. He should also have some knowl¬ 
edge of commercial law, since much of his work is influenced 
by this, and he should have as comprehensive a knowledge as 
possible of railroads in general and government regulations 
applying to railroads. It will bo seen, then, that the competent 
tr^c manager must be a highly trained man, and a man who 
possesses the mental attributes necessary for the pursuit of 
practically every professitm. 

The field is so new and so few adequately trained men 
have entered it, that there are practically unlimited opportunities 
for the well-prepared and capable msu. There are thousands 
of industrial concerns for whom the transportation problem is 
a vital one. Those who have realised this fact arc on the look¬ 
out for efficient traffic men. Those who have not yet come to a 
realisation of this new profession's iroporiooce will no doubt 
do so eventually. And so the field is not only new, but it is 
also large and uncrowded. Tbe work, while it requires constant 
study and continued effort, is, to the right type of man, very 
interestii^. It gives him opportunity to do useful work of an 
extensive ^pe, and offers good financial reward. The salaries 
of traffic managers in large industrial eoocems are high, and 
besides, the position carries with it prestige and influence in 
tbe firm. 
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Traffic managcra ia ioduatry are ooneenied with buyii^ the 
services of railroade. Traffic managers employed by railroad 
companies are concemed with selling service. They go after 
business, through solicitation by agente and through adverts* 
ing. Their work ia in some reepeete similar to that of industrial 
traffic managers— they, too, ere interested in routes, rates and 
tariffs. But of course, they always Ke the opposite side of the 
industrial traffic manager's atoiy. The latter works for the 
bmefit of the shipper, while the railroad traffic man works for 
the benefit of the carrier. Be must bring to his work the same 
sort of knowledge with which the industrial traffic man should 
be equipped. Besides this, be should have a thorough railroad 
experience—that is, know general railroad conditions at first 
hand, aad be especially familiar with his own road. Previous 
experience as a railroad man wUi very useful to the railroad 
traffic manager, as this will (pve him a more adequate under¬ 
standing of shipping problems. 

The railway traffic manager should be endowed with a large 
amount of tact and the ability to influence clients favorably. 
Questions of service, of adjustments, of claims will arise which 
will necessitate that ho exerciee almost equal degress of firmness 
and diplomacy. He will have to placate dissatisfied customers, 
and at the same time roako only such concessions as the road 
can profitably grant The woric requires a man who knows how 
to deal with people in such a way that both they and the road 
will be satisfied. 

In most cases, railroad traffic managers are trained chiefly in 
the school of experience, rising to thmr position from a humbler 
one in the ranks of railway employees. Bometimes they are 
men with a collie or technical education, who have received 
some eupplementary training in the railroad schools, and have 
advanced with comparative ease to the position of traffic man¬ 
ager. Often they are men who have started as trainmen and 
have advanced through ability and training aleo in the railway 
school. 

Heretofore, many industrial traffic managers have been drawn 
from among those employed by the railroads. Such men have 
had to readjust themselves to tiie different conditions imposed 
by their new work. They have had to reverse their viewpoint— 
to look at things now from the sbipper’s side, instead of from 
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that of the railroad. If a man can ncceasfuUy adjust himself 
to die requirements of his new poaition there is no objection to 
takii^t him out of railroad work and putting him into the 
industrial field. However, as the profession continues to gain 
recognition, there is no doubt that the increasing number of 
men who enter it will make it unnecessary for industry to rely 
upon the railroads to supply it with traflk men. 

A third prospect is open to the aspiring traffic manager. In¬ 
stead of working for one firm or one railroad, he may be em¬ 
ployed to supervise the transportation iHoblems of an entire 
community. Where a community is engaged, for the most part, 
in one pursuit, as (he raising of cotton, grain or some other 
^icultural product, or in manufacture of various kinds, a trans¬ 
portation manager who will look out for the common interests 
and solve the common problems of all tbe shippers is sometimes 
employed. Such a man must possess the h^cst type of execu¬ 
tive ability. Ho must be able to cope witii large problems. 
His work can have results of tbe greatest importance. In many 
cases, the marketing problem seems to fsraters to be one almost 
incapable of solution. Fanners all over the country are greatly 
handicapped because they do not know bow to overcome trans¬ 
portation difficulties. A well-trained traffic'manager might very 
often be able to suggest ways and means of reducing trans¬ 
portation costs and of securing better tma^rtation service. 

Whether the traffic manager is employed by an industry, a 
railroad or a group of industries or a community, his work re¬ 
mains of the greatest importance. 'Hie dietributioD of goods at 
a minimum of cost and with a mavimum of speed, safety and 
general convenience means decreased expenses and increased 
profits for everyone concerned. Especially in s country as large 
as ours, where goods must be tranqwrted over such large areas 
from the points of production to those of consumption, the traffic 
manager is a most necessary and influeatiai worker. It is in 
his power to increase very materially (he prosperity of the 
nation, as welt as Its comfort and convenience. 
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CHAPTER XLVI 


TRANSPORTATION 

All over the United States there stretches a network of rail¬ 
road tracks which connect one eoaet with another, and which 
pass through huge cities and tiny villages, and over moun¬ 
tains, plains and uninhabited desert r^ions. The railroad is 
one of the most romantic aceompanimenta of our present civilisa¬ 
tion. Where a railroad has been built, there a greater amount 
of comfort, more of the eonvenieneea and luxuries of civilisation 
and increasingly higher standards of living are almost sure to 
follow. Today people are so used to the many comforts and 
conveniences which the railroads make possible, that they hardly 
appreciate the extent to which they are indebted to the railroads 
for them. 

The orgaoiaation of the railroad lioto is, of necessity, a very 
complex one. The transportatioo of so many people, and of 
such great amounta and variety of frei^t, calls for a system 
which is thoroughly worked out to the least detail, and which is 
carried out with the highest degree of efficiency. So much de¬ 
pends upon the railroads that the most ri^d exactnes is esseotlal 
in every department. The slightest mistake of the humblest em¬ 
ployee may destroy the value of coetly shipments, or may en¬ 
danger the safety, or eveo the lives, of hundreds of human beings. 
For this reason the railroads exercise all possible precautions in 
employing men, and for this reason, too, the man who enters 
upon railroad work in any capacity whatsoever must be con¬ 
stantly alive to the great responsibility which bis work entails. 

What the great railroad companies undertake is really a 
stupendous task. The work involves first of all the building of 
the roads. This means engiueeiing work of every sort. Routes 
must be planned; land must be acquired and surveyed; rough 
and uneven grades must be leveled, mountains tunneled, water 
bridged, embankments built. Then the tracks must be laid, 
signals and signal stations erected, stations and city terminaU 
built, roundhouses, freight yards and machine shops finislied. 

3W 
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All the rolling Btock—engines, cars, trailers—must be constructed 
or purchased. And, finally, the equipment acquired, men must 
be trained to run the trains safely from division to division, and 
so over the whole rmte the railroad follows. Connected with 
this phase of the work are sudi matters as the accommodation 
of passengers, tiie handling of freight, the actual operation of 
the locomotive and all the accompanying duties. And then the 
business records of this immense and complicated system must 
be kept, legal matters attended to and the general organisation 
and administration of the buainess and transportation ends 
adequately planned and superviaed. 

A system which involves so many different types of work 
can, of course, make use of practically every sort of ability. 
Men trained in engineering, law, medicine and accounting are all 
needed. The work of such men, while it is subject to the special 
conditions which the railroad business imposes, closely ap- 
proximates the work of their professional eoworkers in other' 
lines. 

There are, however, certain types of work wliich are peculior 
to the railroad, and these will here be discussed. The organisa¬ 
tion of every large railroad may be considered under three 
principal divisions, and the various employees may be grouped 
in some one of these. These broad general divisions may be 
c.illed the operating, the transportation and the business depart¬ 
ments. 

The operating division is concerned witli tlie actual main¬ 
tenance of equipment. Tlic department for the construction 
and maintenance of the roadway, and that for the care and 
operation of the machinery, are its principal subdivisions. 

The construction of rrads, and their rebuilding and repair, 
are, of eourec, important parts of the work done in this division. 
The men doing tliis type of work are usually very highly skilled 
profeesioDol engineers, who plan and supervise the rood build¬ 
ing and repairing, and nnskiiled laborers, or “section men,” who 
are engsg^ in the necessary manual labor. Men who begin as 
section or repair men have a chance to advance to assistant and 
then lull loremanshipe. Tlie men who do bridge repair or con¬ 
crete work, or work upon the buildings, have a chance to acquire 
a certain amount of technical knowledge, and so perhaps to rise 
to a higher position. 

The work of section and repair men is very bard physical 
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labor and requires a robust pliysiquc and strong consUtution. 
It offers fairly good opportunities for advancement to the man 
with some auperviaory ability, and as good pay as can be ex¬ 
pected for this type of work. 

The engineers, both the engineer-mainlonance-of-way, who 
heads the work of this department, and the chief engineers of 
the divisions under him, are executive officers of thorougli pro¬ 
fessional training and adequate experience. Under them work 
the civil engineers and surveyors, who cany out the orders of 
their superiors, and who, in turn, direct the work of the unskilled 
laborers and their foremen. 

In the operating division may be placed also the machinery 
department. Here, in the great sliope and railroad yards the 
rolling stock is constructed, repaired and generally cared for. 
The head of this department is the superintendent of motive 
power, who is in general charge of tbe woric done in construct¬ 
ing cars and keeping them and the locomotives in good condi¬ 
tion. More directly heading tbe personnel of the machinery 
department is the master mechanic, who actively superintends 
the woik of the carmen and mechanics. 

The carmen carefully inspect the care, both during their stops 
in the course of runs, and when thqr are taken to the car yards 
at the end of a trip. If anything is amiss, these workers repair 
the damage. The inspection of the ears must be very thorough, 
for a slight defect, if overlooked, can precipitate a disaster. And 
the repair work must be equally well done. The carmen must, 
therefore, be skilled workmen, who are able to see faults when 
they come upon them, and to remedy thew in a highly efficient 
manner. Other skilled workers are employed as roundhouse 
men and mechanics. When tbe kKomotiv^ are housed in the 
roundhouse at the end of a run, they are carefully gone over 
by the roundhouse men, sod repaired by them with the help of 
machinists, boilermakers and other such skilled workmen. 

Besides the men employed ht tbe shops, there are, also under 
the supervision of the Buperiotendent of motive power, those who 
attend to the actual operation of the oi^oes. The engineers and 
their firemen are the chief woikere 0|»rating to move the train 
from point to point on its run. Tbe engineer runs the engine, 
but that is only one of his duties. When he firet reporto for 
work, he carefully inspects the engine to see thst it is in good 
working order. While running bis engme, he must regulate his 
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speed according to varied coaditions, operate tbe brakes and 
keep alert watch for the many signals on the way. At the end 
of bis run, when he has taken the engine to the roundhouse, 
the en^tkeer again gives it a general inspection, and before 
leaving he reports whatever work Uiere is to be done upon it. 

The fiiemail'a principal duty is attending to the fire in the 
engine furnace, and in addition to this he must observe the 
signals displayed along the way and report these to the ez^ineer. 
If the engine has an automatic stoker he must regulate this 
property; if it has not, he must shovel the ooal into the furnace 
by haikd. 

The transportation division is under the general supervision 
of the trainmaster, who has dkarge of the moving of passengeie 
and freight, and who ^vee the men their work assignments. 
The workers under him may be classified as yardmen, trainmen 
and telegraphers. The yardnukster and switchmen make up the 
trains, switching the ears onto the ri^t tracks and coupling them. 
The conductor, together with the ei^neer, is responsible for the 
operation of the train, and is its superior officer in the course 
of the run. Much of his work consists of report making He 
reports on the care handled, (be tickete collected, on the time 
record of the train, on aceidenta, on mileage and other such 
ffistten. If be is a freight conductor, he takes seal records of 
the ear doors, and makes note of the contents of the care. In 
this woric be is assisted by the brskemen. During the train’e 
run, the biakemen attend to the brakes, help stop and control 
the trains and display train signals. 

The telegraph department is an immensely important one. 
With its help, traiku are run in the proper order, the gnat 
complicated eystem is kept smoothly working and accidents 
and WRCks are avoided. Hie dispatcher issues his orders 
to the varioue local operaton, irtko, in turn, notify towermen 
and other signalmen of them. *1116 train dispatcher’s work 
requires the capacity to deal quiridy and well with unexpected 
and often serious eitustione-^ other words, a combination of 
coolness, reaoureefulnees, alertsem, good judgment and quick 
acrion. These same qualities are needed in lesser degree by 
the local operators, and they shokild also have a thorough knowl* 
edge of telegraphy and raiiioad signaling. 

In the transportation divisiott may be placed also the traffic 
aubdivision, tinder the control td the traffic manager. This divi* 
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aion undertalua to sell railroad service. Id the passenger depart* 
ment are Uie station agents, who sell Uoketa, a^ in small towns 
attend to the ba^age. The distiiel passenger agents keep them* 
-selves well informed on general tra& condi^s in their divi¬ 
sions, make special arrangements with large piuties denring 
transportation facilities, make plans for increasing the business 
of the road and advertise its service. The men in the freight 
department plan routes and routing methods, and do other work 
of a technical nature, 

In the business division, accountii^, auditing, secretarial woric, 
legal work, and other types of woric requiring professionally 
trained men, are carried on. These men must have much the same 
knowledge and qualifications as their brother professionals who 
work in other fields, 

Railroad workers who are engaged in billed labor or in the 
. technical work connected with the operating of trains and the 
transportation of freight and passengers are required to poMess 
a number of personal qualifications without which no railroad 
would be able to accept them as employees. No high degree of 
education is expected, a thorough grounding in the subjects 
' taught in the elementary school being considered sufficient for 
men who want to become engineers, conductors or yardmen. 
But a great deal of atress is laid upra physical endowment, 
native intelligence and certain important characteristirs of tem¬ 
perament. 

A good physique—sound health and vigorous strength—is 
essential for men who wish to become railroad workers. Before 
tiiey can qualify for employment, they must pass a general 
physical examination and certiun special teste to determine 
whether their vision, sense of color and hearing are perfectly 
normal. The firet is necessary because much of the work U 
very strenuous, and exposes (he wwker to all sorts of 
weather eonditions. The special tests are indispensable because 
engineers, brakemen, firemen, switchmen and, in fact, all train 
workers, must be thoroughly able to perceive and distinguish 
the many different signals employed, and to react promptly 
to them. 

Besida being examined phyucally, the proapective railroad 
employee is also teeUd for his mental capacity. This means 
not education but mental alertnees, the ability to grasp a 
great many details and to manifest an instant comprehenuon 
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of a given eituation, and the ability to use good judgment in 
dealing with euch a aituaUon. It is easily seen how important 
such qualifications are for the men upon whom depend the life 
and safety of so many pec^le. 

Equally necessary for the safe execution of the duties of 
a railroad worker are temperance, punctuality, honesty, a sense 
of responsibility and an < 4 »ervaDt and attentive mind. With 
these qualities must go a willingness to do hard and strenuous 
work and to face danger. The fact that work on a railroad so 
frequently exposes one to accidat is its chief drawback. But 
the invention and instaUation of numerous safety devices and 
the growing influence of “safety first” campaigns are doing much 
to lessen the chance of injury. The exercise of a reasonable 
amount of care by the worker can further reduce the danger of 
railroad work to a practically negligible factor. 

The man who possesses the fundamental qualifications already 
mentioned, and who has, besides, a liigh degree of executive 
ability, is eligible for one of tlie more important positions. 
Many men who have not been unwilling to begin with hard and 
often very unpleasant woHt, through their ability to handle men 
and get work done well, and through their broad insight into 
the problems of adminktntion and decisive action in dealing 
with such problems, have been able to advance from the lowlier 
positions to even sueh important ones as those of superintendent 
and general manager. It Is true Uiat promotion in the operating 
department frequently depends upon seniority, but the man of 
unusual ability hae «nellent oj^rtunities to forge ahead and 
attain an executive poNtwo. 

A man who eets out with the object of attaining such a posi¬ 
tion has a chance to do so even without much more than a 
common-school education. But if be has a college or thorou^ 
technical education in sdditiem to the necessary natural qualifica¬ 
tions, it is probable that be will more easily be able to reach his 
goal. Various universities have, in their engineering schools, 
valuable courses in civil, electrical and mechanical engineering, 
and in the administrathm of large engineering and business under¬ 
takings; and some of tbe hi^er technical schools also offer 
suitable training. 

Even though a young man has been graduated from a technical 
school or college, he cannot hope immediately to enter upon an 
important executive pomtion. In order to fill such a posirion, he 
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must know the railroad business tlwroi^ly, and should have had 
considerable experience in handling men and supervising large 
projects. For these reasons, most young men who have had a 
higher education start in a humble position, learning everything 
possible about the various branches of the railroad business, 
and gradually working themselves up to a place of responsi¬ 
bility and power, 

Most of the young men «dio enter upon railroad work have 
had, however, no such training as that which the colleges offer. 
The grammar school, or a few tenna in tbe high school, has been 
the extent of their formal education. The work of the locomotive 
engineer, switchman and conductor cannot be learned other¬ 
wise than by actual experience, llte railroads themselves train 
praetically all of their woricers. Most of the large railroads 
maintain schools wherein youi^ men are trained for all the 
different sorts of railroad work. Tbe aeboeding obtained in this 
way resembles that to be gained from an apprenticeship. The 
student is sent into the different depvtmenta, end learns 
something about the work of each. He learns how can are 
built and repaired, how they arc run, how the business of 
the road is carried on. When he has finished such a eoune, 
which involves much hard work, he has a sufficient understanding 
of the mechanism of a large railroad, of the practical details of 
its administration and operation, to worii himself up into a 
desirable position. 

Men are trained in other ways, too. They are accepted as 
apprentices in the machine shops, where they work for a number 
of years at low wages, and receive in return a thorough training 
in railroad mechanical work. Others ate employed as helpers or 
hostlers in the yards and roimdhouses. Here, while they are 
woricing at their various nontechnical odd j(^, they have an 
opportunity to learn many practical things by observing their 
superiors. At the same time they nay receive instruction from 
traveling officials of the railroad. After a while they may be 
given several trial runs as firenot and, proving their ability, 
they may be further tested examinarions, and finally ap¬ 
pointed as firemen. Further promotion comes to able workers, 
and sometimes men who start as boeUers become engmeers, 
conductors and even division superintendents. There are many 
examples, in the history of railroads, of men who have risen to 
the very highest from the very lowest, and such things are also 
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posaible now for (he mao who has all the natural qualificationa 
and, beeidee these, the alwtitgr to direct large enterprisee and 
supervise the aetiviUes of great numbers of men. 

It is true that in many cases pron»tion depends upon soiiority, 
but even this will not eliminate tbe exceptional man’s chance to 
advance. Railroad work k hard work and brings with it a 
great amount of responsibility, to (he brakeman as well as the 
general nkanager. In the lower pouUons there is the constant 
menace of physical danger; in the higher positions there is the 
nervous tension which usually accompanies very responublc 
work. At times when trade k depreesed, employment may be 
uncertain, or wages lowered. But the work of the railroad man 
has many advantages. It pays well and offers opportunity for 
advancement and for doing the p^cular type of work for 
which one is best fitted. 

Although thousands of passengeis are annually carried on the 
great railroads, the tranapariation of freight k much more im¬ 
portant end profitable. The street railways, urban and inter- 
ufban, are the great passenger carrtera. The street railways 
include the street ears, the subways and tbe elevated trains 
in the cities, and tbe electric cars in tbe suburban and country 
districts. The work of the ctnductor or motorman on a street 
railway is simpler than that of a conductor or engineer on a 
great steam railroad. Prospocrive conductors or motormen learn 
their work by being sent out on ears, and by operating them 
under the supervision of trained and experienced men. On the 
eubwaya, engineers usually b^in as guards or brakemen. Elec¬ 
tricians and mecbanics in large mnnber are also employed by 
the street railways, at the head of which are executives whose 
woric is, in ite way, as important as Uiat of the beads of laige 
railroad companies. 

The street railways are doing a great deal to develop suburban 
regions and to facililate travel in the large cities. What 
they do locally the great railroad aystems do on a huge scale. 
They are among the meet important factors in the development 
of trade and industry, and in the maintenance and promotion 
of the country’s prosperity. 
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VETERINARY 

The work of the veteriofliy, or “enimal doctor,” may be re¬ 
garded from two principal viewpomts—its humane and its eco- 
nomio significance. In curing animalB of disease and preventing 
disease, the veterinary lessens suffering among dumb creatures. 
In studying the diseases of animals, ascertaining which of them 
are communicable to man and then wooing to prevent the com¬ 
munication of euch discaaee to man, he renders another great 
service. And, finally, in preventing and curing sickness in ani¬ 
mals, he lessens tlie financial loss involved by the death of live 
stock, and does his share also towards maintaining a sufficient 
meat supply for the needs of the oountry. Plagues and diseases 
attacking cattle, hogs, and poultry have resulted in great eco¬ 
nomic loss. Not only have individual ranchers or farmers lost 
much money through the death of stock, but very often disease 
has attacked large numbers of animals, toe meat supply has been 
insufficient to meet the demand in a particular market and 
unusually high prices have been the ultimate result. The allevi¬ 
ation of physical suffering on the pari of animals and men, and 
the prevention of economic knees, are the accomplishments of toe 
veterinarian. 

Just as great strides have been made in the study and piacUce 
of medicine by physicians, so, too, vast improvements have within 
late yean been made in the study and practice of the veterinary 
science. The importance of the work of the veterinarian has 
been recognised in several ways. Both the state and the indi¬ 
vidual employers of veteriiiarians demand that these men be 
scientifically trained in their profession, that they shall have 
completed a course of study at a reputable institution and that 
they be licenaed to practice veterinary medicine by the state. 
By providing that veterinariam be examined by a state veterinary 
board, and licenaed by this body before being permitted to prac¬ 
tice, the entrance of qua^ and ignorant and untrained men into 
the profession is prevented. This provision has also led to the 
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eatablishment of thoroughgoing courses in numerouB universities, 
where students learn Uie tbewy and practice of their profession. 

Just as in medicine the tendency today is toward prevenUon of 
disease, so, too, this same trend is manifest in Uie practice of the 
veterinary profession. The causes of many of the diseases and 
illnesses attacking animals are known, and a great deal of the 
veterinary's attention is given to eradicatii^ or preventing 
these couscs, and so minimising the chance of animals becoming 
subject to illness. 

The veterinary works to prevent tbe uckness of animals by 
seeing that the conditions of their feeding and housing are proper, 
by detecting and eliminnting any dangerous conditions, by dis¬ 
covering the causes of infectious diseases and the methods of 
controlling them, by segregating and treating sick or injured 
animals. 

There are numerous opportunities for die welUtrained and 
thscoughly capable veterinary. The first is in private practice. 
Many country districts, especially those devoted to the raising of 
animals for commercial purposes, offer a very profitable field for 
the independently practicing veterinary. The work may be either 
of a general nature, calling upon him to attend to the maladie 
of cattle, horses, fowl, hogs and other farm animals; or it may 
be more specialiied work, where a neighborhood raises chiefly 
one kind of animal—such as cattle, swine or sheep. 

The general practitioocr of veterinaiy medicine is usually 
called upon to do work of various sorts. He attends to sanitary 
conditions, treats sick animals, performs surreal operations upon 
them when necessary and is a general "country doctor for ani¬ 
mals.” HU work requires a thorough training in his profession, 
an observant eye, a steady hand, a ^wd physique, health, 
strength and the ability to do ofleoUmes veiy hard work. Be¬ 
sides, he should have a strong and fdcasii^ personality. Very 
often he will have opportomtics to do work of an educational 
nature. In order to influence fannen and other owners of 
animals to change their ways of keeping and treating these 
animals, he will have need of (he sort of personality which will 
give him the power to influence people favorably. He will need 
the gifts of logic and persuasiveness to roidce people sec his view¬ 
point, realise its worth and act acecadingiy. 

Most country veterinarisns have a good practice and make a 
good living. In some cases, where on entire region U given over 
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to toe raiwig of live itock,« vetehcery may attain a rery large 
and exceedingly profitable prntiee. 

There are also excellent opportunities for veterinariee in the 
private employ of ranchmen or owners of large live stock enter- 
prteee. A veterinary holding eudi a position devotes his entire 
time to toe care of animals, treats such as are sick and makes 
suggestions for improvements in the feeding, housing and breed¬ 
ing of toe stock. The veterinary employed in this way has not 
the freedom of an independent practitioner, but he has the satis¬ 
faction of steady employment and certain pay. The salary is 
generally a good one, bepnning at about $1,500 to $2,000 a year. 

There ia also considerable of^rtuiuty for the veterinary in 
the public service. He can eerve his city, state or country in 
one of several capacities. Thne ate a number of deeirable poets 
open to men who are graduates of a recognised veterinary school, 
and who esn pass the necessary civil service examinations and 
have the reqiusite experience for the special positions they wish 
to fill. Veterinarians in the federal civil service do work which 
varies, according to their position, fim the routine of bve stock 
inspection to toe carrying on of scientific research. 

Veterinarians inspect live stock in the stock yards and in the 
field, see that it is healthy before permitting it to be slaughtered 
and look after the lanitaiy conditions of the Blaughterhouses. 
Federal veterinarians carry on this work in eases where meat is 
shipped from one state into another; but, where a slaughterhouse 
supplies one state only, state or numicipal veterinary inspectors 
look to the matters mentioned. Men bolding the higher positions 
carry on the administrative end of the work, supervising 
veterinarians in the field and at meat inspecting stations; others 
undertake research work in cmmection with animal diseases. 
Veterinarians in the federal dvU service receive from about 
$1,880 to about I3,fi60, and in the cases of the higher officials, 
mon. 

Veterinary bacteriologists abo serve tbe public. They are en¬ 
gaged in srientifio work in vetmnary bacteriology. They experi¬ 
ment to discover (acts about toe transmission of animal disuses, 
diagnose maladies attacking animals, make special intensive 
investigations of specific diseases, and carry out highly important 
research work. The salariee for tois type of woric are from about 
$1,600 to over $5,000 a year. 

Tbe veterinary pathologiste in too federal civil service examine 
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animal tigmiea and other parta, diagnoae diaeases, inveetigate 
maladies and engage in and direct very comprehensive research 
efforts. These men earn approxunately the same salaries as do 
tiie veterinary bacteriolopsts. Srientafic woric of the type carried 
on by veterinarians in the higher poettions of the dvil service 
will make a strong appeal to men wbo are endowed with a scien¬ 
tific trend of mind, patience, the wiliingneas to engage in difficult 
and at times dangerous research woric and the ability to follow 
out an idea and to think along ori^nal linee. Such poeitiona will 
also prove desirable to those men wbo have a good deal of execu¬ 
tive abili^, who can originate and direct large enterprises and 
adio can effectively supervise the woric of large numbers of 
subordinates engaged in different types of veterinary work. 

In the state and municipal civil service, veterinary inspectors, 
bacteriologists and pathologists are emifioyed in positions similar 
to those in the federal service, at usually good salaries. These 
men also render very great eervkes to the public. They prevent 
the sale of contaminated meat, see to it that animals are kept 
in a healthy condition and prevent mid remedy animal diseases. 

Then are also a number of posta for veterinarians in the army. 
In cavalry divisions, where large numben of hoisee are used, a 
veterinarian is very neccssaiy. His work will be practically ipe- 
cialiKd, since he will deal eblefiy with horses. The salary for 
men engaged in army work » from about 11,700 or 81W up. 
The life of an army veterinary may involve a good deal of 
traveling from place to place, especially in time of war, and in 
this case some danger, too. Ordinarily, however, it is not much 
different from that of tlie civilian veterinary doctor. 

For men who are attracted to the tesriiing of veterinary 
science, there are numerous poritiems in the state and private 
schools. Teachers of veterinary subjects riiould have, besides a 
thorough knowledge of tbeir prafesuoo, the ability to teach and 
some training for the work of teaching. Their work is very 
important, for it is their duty to train future veterinarians. The 
salaries of veterinary teachers are usually between 11,000 and 
15,000 a year. 

In order to enter a veterinary scbcKd, the student must usually 
have completed four years of higb school work, in the course of 
which he should have taken up as much natural science as 
possible. In the veterinary school be will study, among o^er 
subjects, the anatomy and physiology of animals, chemistry. 
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embryology, bscteriology and pathology. Be will have oppor¬ 
tunity to and treat mdc and injured animals and to per¬ 

form surgical operations upon (hem—in a word, to have some 
preliminary practice in his profeaslon. After having eucoesafully 
completed his course at the veterinary school, the prospective 
veterinarian is obliged to take the state examination for a license 
to practice. 

The courses given at meet veterinary seboob are from three 
to four years in duration. At a number of state schools, no 
tuition fee is charged, but some of the universities offering veter¬ 
inary couises make a cliaige of eeversl hundred dollars a year. 
More detailed information may be obtained from the schools 
themselves. 

Whether one looks at the work of the veterinarian from the 
standpoint of human health, health of animslB or economic influ¬ 
ence, its great importance is clearly manifest. Tiie fact that 
veterinary practice ia now based upon sound scientific principles 
and carried on by well-bwned and Sclent men has given the 
profession a new dignity, and has led to a growing perception and 
recognition of ite value. 
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WOODWORKING 

Wood in itfl variotM fonn< entara more th&n any other aub* 
stance into the industry ol our nation, and the importance of ita 
quick and economic conversion from ttee to articles of general 
utiliW cannot be overestimated. The carpenter supplies one of 
tiie primal necessities of man—shelter—whether that shelter be 
for home or business. The furniture maker renders that sheltsr 
livable and attractive, and the caluDet maker furnishes such 
valuable adjuncts as stairs, mantels and built-in furniture. But 
necesaary as are the products of these industrial workers, those 
who cater to the scientific and the ssthetk interests of man must 
not be forgotten. The automobile and the aeroplane industry 
could advance little without the workers in wood, who fashion 
the bodies of these vitalised machines, and life would be a poor 
sort of thing indeed were it not for those who create such aids to 
human satisfaetioo and contentment as the violin, phonograph, 
radio and piano. 

The woodworking industry ro^l be divided and subdivided 
into innumerable classifications, from the humblest maebine 
worker in the mill to the highest paid building oontnetor of a 
large city. For the purpose of this course, however, only the 
strictest divisions of the industry, as carpentry, cabinet making 
and furniture building, will be eonsideied. 

The work of the carpenter is tied up with that of all other 
builders. First, the architect makes the plans and specifications, 
then the contractor plane the construction and the mason builds 
the foundation. It is now the carpenter’s turn to erect the frame 
of the bouse, build its roof, put in the various partitions and take 
care of such parts of the interior irork as the floon, stairwork, 
trim, banging of doors and windows, ^ The bouse is then 
rear^ for the plumber, electrician and plasterer, but it is easy to 
see toat the work of the carpenter is most important of all, thou^ 
dependent to a certain extent upon scmie knowledge of the others. 

Tbs distinction is often made between the carpenter who works 

ta 
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on the cacteriOT of a building and the one who does the interior 
work. The latter u known as a joiner or interior finisher. The 
cupenter who mil be moet sueeeesful at bis trade is the one who 
is able to do both interior and outside work, as he then has no 
fear of loss of time due to indentent weather, which so cute down 
the earnings of the lees skilled worker. 

It might be well to mention here the machine carpenter, who 
has grown out of the old villas carpenter. The products of 
macidne carpentry are irmumerable, and include furniture parte, 
interior finish, boxes, cratee and musical instruments. If one 
cares for the trade at all, he is sure to find some portion of this 
work interesting. The industiy is h^Iy specialised, many fac¬ 
tories confining themselves to tiie production of a single article. 
They are all bound t<^ether, nevertheless, by the use of common 
materials and machinery; and many of the operations are similar. 
This industry also includes epeeial occupations, such as hand and 
machine carving, wood binung and saw filing, which require 
various degrees of skill and well-trained workers. 

The introduction of machine work in place of band work, which 
has taken place in the past few years, has made great changes in 
Uie indust^ of cabinet making. Now it is bardiy distinct from 
machine-carpentry. Cabinet makers and their allied workers— 
the makers of chairs, frames, sashes and doors—assemble pieces 
of stock, which have already been cut, into built-up products. 
These men glue jointe, nail and screw various parte together and 
make sure that the finished product te correctly, squarely and 
solidly built. Some of tbe finisbed products arc furniture, wagons, 
automobiles, baby carriages, agricultural implemente, boats, 
canoes and musical iDstrumente, besides many special products, 
of which toys, games and gymnasium apparatus are examples. 

For the most part, catonet makers use hand tools in assembling 
ibeir.work; but occastonally they find it necessary to use certain 
machines. In some factories one worker builds up tbe entire 
finished article, but in most cases be completes one process and 
hands the work on. In fact, the industry has become so spe¬ 
cialised that it can hardly be called cabinet work in the true 
sense of the word. Tbe old-fsehkmed type of cabinet maker je 
found today among thoee who are engaged in making and putting 
up the better class cabinet furniture, such as is found in churches, 
stores, offices, banks and some dwellings. In this case the prod¬ 
ucts are completely built up fmn specially made designs—the 
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work requiring finer oonatruetive ddD &s well as greater average 
intelligence. Some of tiie higher positioDS in thia Iim demand an 
inrimate knowledge of the processes and materials used in making 
the articles and the ability to handle men, but very little mechan* 
leal trainiim. 

The products of a furniture factory are fashioned from full- 
sued drawings, and the men who are employed as designers must 
be of the highest type, having an nodentanding and appreciation 
of the various styles of furniture and all the other artistic ele¬ 
ments which distinguish exeluuve designs. It is also neeessary 
that these men understand the consbuction of materials that 
enter into cabinet or furniture production. They must know the 
series of processes which make finished products from the rough 
wood. They must know bow the wood is purchased in the rough, 
dried, and cut to necessary sites, and put through the various 
milling operations, and how all this is followed by assembling, 
gluing and finishing. 

The skilled mechanic who has the added advantage of artistic 
ability will always find himself in demand in those shops where 
high-class furniture is made to order from special designs 
furnished by exclusive interior decorators. Musical instruments, 
such as the piano, organ, phonognph and violin, are made in 
special factories, but practically the saute kind of work is done 
there as in all the other woodworking industries. 

Scientific men have paid little attention to woodworking, 
though it is reaUy a branch of engmeering. The conversion of 
wood by machinery has greatly htcreaecd the interest in the 
industry, but there is still much room for scientific progress. The 
boy who is naturally intelligent and who has an active and 
resourceful brain will be the leader in the new developments, 
provided that brain has been acienUfically trained. There was 
a time when the higher positions in the woodworking industries 
were filled by skilled foreign worirera and die industries looked 
to the grade schools for helpere only. But the number of these 
foreign workers is continually falling off, and the demand for 
trained American workers is constantly mcreasing. 

The young man who is naturally attracted by the possibilities 
in wood, who enjoys his elementary training is school in the prac¬ 
tical application of woodworking, the use of hand tools and the 
elements of design, is almost sure to sneteed as a woodwoiker if 
he applies himself to the trade. It is neoeesary that the ma- 
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obiiMiy, the meteriftla and the toob he will baVe to use in his 
work sWild interat him without any effort on his pari The 
young man who is always U^e contriranoes about the 

house is the one who U likely to make the greatest niooen as a 
worker or designer in wood. Ihe bey who, when be passes a 
pile of lumber, can see in it a finished product, or who, when he 
passes casually dirough a building, notices where improvements 
could be made, has the native requirements of .the future car* 
penter and the ultimate contractor who will be "his own boss." 

More than this, the young man irtio ie to succeed in the wood* 
working industnes must be prescient in elementary mathematics, 
especially in geometry. If hta mind ie of a mechanical bent, he 
will master the elements of mathematia aa though they were 
self-evident The future woodworker must also have some ability 
in mechanical drawing, in order to understand the plans and 
make the necessary layouta. If he is to be a carpenter he should 
know something of idl the other building trades aa well as bis 
own. He will never be a foreman, a building superintendent or 
a eontraetor unless he is acquainted with local and state building 
practice. 

There are three distinct ways of learning the woodworking 
trades. The first is that which is more common in England than 
in this countty-^apprenticeship. The term is usually about three 
years and the wages ate tnulL The second way is to "pick up 
the trade" by working under different employers. Because of 
the great variety of things the efficient woodworker must know, 
his chances of success are limited in this method by the work in 
which hie employer is engaged, sad by the interest the employer 
takes in the beginner. The third method is school training. This 
training varies greatly, startii^ with the ordinary trade school 
course, of about one year, which teaches the student to use the 
eommon tools, to operate a few maebinea and to make and read 
simple drawings, besides instructing him in the rudiments of 
finishing—and extending to the higher courses in Industrial Arts 
given in many high schools and universities. 

Success may be obtained Iqr followers of all these methods, 
but a oombination of apprentioeehip and aehool traiiung is un> 
doubtedly the best way to the desired end. One should get the 
beat aobool training available, and then obtain employment in 
a woodworking eetablisbment n with a building contractor, 
depending on the branch of work be wiahes to follow. 
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Many of the univcraitiea offer eourees in Industrial Arts. 
These courses are wide in scope and provide an excellent foun¬ 
dation for future prc^iess, if suppleounted with practical experi¬ 
ence. These courses, however, are three or four years in length 
and are as ejqwnsive as a r^Iar coll^ course. On the other 
hand, trade schools giving both day utd night courses of one or 
two yeais' duration are to be found in all large cities, and such 
courses are much less expensive. There are free schools where 
trades are taught, and night schools where a boy can study, con¬ 
tinuing with his other worlc at the same time. The local Board 
of Education will be glad to furaiah information regarding such 
courses. 

The building trades vary greatly in predation and in pay— 
pay, of course, varying with the location, and the experience of 
the individual. But wages, even of beginoers b the trade, are 
good. The carpenter who has passed throu^ training and ap¬ 
prenticeship can easily earn $40 to ISO a week under normal 
conditions, and frequentiy more; and when he graduates into 
earpento-eontractor, and from that position to genersl contrac¬ 
tor, his profits are considerable. Ihe cabnet maker or furniture 
worker does not earn quite sc high a wage when he first starts 
out, but his chancss for advancement are good. His training as 
an ordinary workman wifi fit him for a posi^ as foreman, and 
from this position lie should gradually rise until he beoomes a 
superintendent or finally a proprietor of a busmess of bis own. 

The woodworkbg industry is especially attractive in many 
ways. There is a certain stabili^ about the trade and a constant 
demand for men. Employment at present is certab and, so far 
as can be judged, will always continue that way. Moreover, the 
woodworker finds it easy to move from one place to another and 
from one factory to another because of the similarity in the 
work. Working conditions b the industry are good, safety de¬ 
vices have been greatly increased of recent years and wages are 
contmually incieaiing, with hours growbg shorter. 
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Phymeiu, 199 
Rui ana, adTertieing, 94 
Raywright, 196 
FhiBW, 238 
Rwinut pointer, 103 
Paet-oSce week, 139 
PWittry miaag, 93 
rnmiiion 345 
Plate, 348 
Rivste Heretory, 260 
Ftonfraodoi. 344 
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tNzai 


Oceup 6 t>oni>-C«nitiMi(ri 
PubUaher, 2 M 
Bftdio i^erttor, 2 M 
Railrokd td«fnplur, 3 S 0,303 
Raoelnog tcUor, 116 
ReerMtioutl toiid«e*pe eociaecf, K 
Bepair^op owner, IDS 
Heporter, 163 
Retail 6 U 

Rigcen, aeroplane, 113 
Rodman, 167 
Roundhouae man, 301 
Sanitary engineer, 16 S 
Saleeman, 138 
Salae manager, 137 , 3 S 8 
Beenario writer, 196 

Seulptor, too 

Seeretary, 360 
SKeet-metal worker, 307 
Siort-etory writer, 196 
Soeial eerviee, 318 
Spaeialty jgg 

Sution agent, 303 
SUtieUdan, ItO 
Steam 6 t(er, 338 
Stenograpber, 130 
Stereotyi^ng, 348 
Stonaiaan, 344 
Stonge b^tery, 108 
Store manager, 236 
Structural engineer, 68 
Struetural iron worker, 307 
Suiiean, 200 
Surveyor, 166,301 
Syetematiier, 79 
TViff clerk, 394 
Teaoher, 270 
Telegnph engineer, 391 
Telegraph opentor, 287 
Tin repair, 108 
Topograpbieal drafteman, 161 
Traffic manager, 139 , 293 , 3 <U 
Trainman, 303 
T>inaportttioiv manager, 297 
Travding mleeman, 256 
Tutw, 273 
Typiit, 130 
Taudevilla, 223,386 
Veterinary, 93,308 


OenupatlMii.’—ContiitMd 
Voeklift ,322 
Woodworker, 313 
Yardmen, 302 
(^mstiy, 328 

P 

Rnlmintiy, 5 

l^ria Inatituta of P^oholofioal Re- 
natnh, 8 

Performance team, IS 

naimaey, 233 

Fkienolfigy, 5 

niywognomy, 6 

Flea, outiina of the, S 5 

Planning your cnnce, 62 

nato. 1 

PHtfobing, 2 SS 

Power of will, 67 

Priaud Ktiuidtea, 2 

Printing, 3fS 

Publio achoola, 65 

PuhSthing, 346 

Puitiog it down on paper, 37 

a 

i^Kitioonure for »l(HUulyai>. 31 
QuentW for ntf-soalyBi, 39 

R 

Radio, 288 

S 

Balnamanahip, 256 
Savingt bank, 117 
Semetarial wmk 303 . 

Snlring counad, 46 
Sdf-aoalydi, 28 
Bociaticm profaadooal, 84 
BpunlMim, Dr. J. 0 ., 6 
ftage. Tie, 285 
SUam fitting, 288 
Stock eompany, 388 
Street rnilwny, 308 
Bbidy of Tocntiona, 34 
Summary, Put 1,68 
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.TuehiDf, 270 
Teleemphr, 287 
Thwing, Dr. Cbailei, 87 
Tmbue Unguige «eaie C, 10 
Trade papers, H 
Traffic management, 293 
TranaportatioD, 290 
Typography, 243 

O 


V 

Veteraary, 300 
VoMiMaal payebology, 13 

W 

Waa^v Buimu, 113 
nWsWho.87 
Wao d wori c ing, 313 
Wright hfothera, 111 


Unexpected demands, 34 
Uiing the public library, 44 
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